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ATTILA’S AND BEOWULF’S FUNERAL 





Y WAY of caution a sub-title should be added: “A Set of 
Questions”—questions, that is, to which I do not presume 
to return a positive answer. 

The classical parallels (Vergil, Homer) of Beowulf’s obsequies 
as well as the Jordanes parallel are well known to students of 
Old English literature (cf. Klaeber’s edition, pp. 209, 213, 216). 
It is especially the latter which has commonly been considered 
of very great value as illustrating the authentic character of 
the notable closing scene of Beowulf. “The accuracy [of the 
Beowulfian funeral],” says Chadwick'—to cite an English 
authority—‘“is confirmed in every point by archeological or 
contemporary literary evidence. We may refer especially to 
the account of Attila’s funeral given by Jordanes.” Again, 
“the agreement between the two versions could not possibly be 
greater; here [i.e., in the recital of Attila’s obsequies] everything 
is Germanic”—this was the verdict of Kégel,? who regarded 
that 49th chapter of Jordanes’ history* as a most precious 
source of information on ancient Germanic poetry. It is true, 
certain differences between the sixth century and the eighth 
century version did not escape observation, as may be seen 
from Chambers’ Introduction to Beowulf, p. 124, or from 
Klaeber’s Edition, p. 216. But it remained for Edward Schré- 
der’s incisive article (ZfdA. LIX, 240-44) to aim a deadly blow 
at the famous account of Attila’s funeral as currently inter- 

1 The Heroic Age, p. 53 and n. 1. 

* Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur bis sum Ausgange des Mittelalters I. 1, 


pp. 47 ff. 
8 Getica ed. Theod. Mommsen. 
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preted. Nothing in the story, the resolute critic declared, with 
the possible exception of the doubtful word sérava,* can be 
claimed as Gothic; it is a description of Hunnish funeral rites 
pure and simple. As regards the Beowulf, he asserted, it cannot 
be appealed to as a bona fide witness in questions relating to 
Germanic antiquity. Now it will be readily granted, I think, 
that our Beowulf is too literary in its character to be adjudged, 
without reservation, a standard authority on such matters, 
although I should hesitate to call it, as Schréder does, a “ro- 
mantic” poem. Furthermore, it is certainly a pleasing hypothe- 
sis—though not an ascertained fact—that the Gothic customs 
which to a certain extent had entered into the Asiatic court 
life, gave way to the native rites of the Huns when their great 
king was to be laid at rest. Some definite philological support 
of this position could perhaps be found in Jordanes’ reference 
to sua gente (“Cuius manes quibus modis a sua gente honoratae 
..c048 ”). At any rate, Schréder’s thesis will be ungrudgingly 
approved so far as it relates to the assembling of the horsemen— 
“de tota gente Hunnorum lectissimi equites,” who perform 
their remarkable feats, “in modum circensium cursibus ambien- 
tes.” It is, indeed, only natural that the funeral games should 
have taken the form of equestrian exhibitions, seeing that the 
Huns, whom Jordanes himself calls “ad equitandum promptis- 
simi” (ch. 24),5 could fully indulge in their favorite sport while 
sojourning on the vast Hungarian plains. We are immediately 
reminded of the funeral games practised four centuries later 
by the horsemen on the “Esthonian” plains which the traveler 
Wulfstan explained to King Alfred (Orosius 20, 33 ff.), although 
the Esthonians, more practically minded than the Huns, were 
racing for a very tangible object.* The very language used by 
Wulfstan: .... gesamnode ealle Sa menn Se swyftoste hors 


* Cf. Mommsen, p. 198; H. Jacobsohn, Ans. fdA. XLII, 88. 

5 Note the interesting allusion in Cynewulf’s Elene 48 ff.: bech hie [i.e. 
Romware] werod lasse / hafdon to hilde pon|[n\e Huna cining / ridon ymb rofne 
(but see also footnote 31, below). Cp. Ailakvipa 1, 3, 31, 35. In fact, Ailaks. 35 
is apt to put us in mind of Priscus (see footnote 7), p. 173 (and passim): Lé# 
pa Alli lands sins 4 vit / 76 eyrskaan aptr fré mori; / dynr vast garpi,dreslum of 
prungit; del delrnv dplay beixvov judy alpovptvwr, xpbros trmuw as Huds 
tpxouivwr Fxotero, etc. 

* Likewise, the mourning heroes of Homer observe the custom of contending 
for prizes; see Iliad 23.257 ff., cp. Odyssey 24.85 ff. 
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habbad on pem lande clearly recalls Jordanes’ “de tota gente 
Hunnorum lectissimi equites.” There is also, it should be noted, 
an interesting analogy between those equestrian performances 
of the Huns and the spectacular procession (described by 
Priscus’) of their young women on the occasion of Attila’s 
entrance into the royal village. 

However, whether any other feature of this first and most 
noteworthy stage of Attila’s funeral is to be called specifically 
Hunnish we have no means of determining. 

Before proceeding in our analysis, it will be permissible to 
put the preliminary question: Can Jordanes be trusted?® 
Examining critically the version of Attila’s funeral as well as 
of his death, which Jordanes offers, as he alleges, on the author- 
ity of Priscus, “ut Priscus historicus refert,” we might question, 
in the first place, the somewhat strange circumstances connected 
with Attila’s death and its discovery by the courtiers. They 
suggest at once Holofernes’ death told in the Book of Judith, 
chs. 13 f. (cf. JEGPh. XII, 260f.). Like the Assyrian general 
and tyrant, Attila dies in a drunken stupor, in the company 
of a woman,—though not slain by her. (Jud. 12, 20: “jucundus 
factus est Holofernes ad eam, bibitque vinum multum nimis,” 
13, 4: “Holofernes jacebat in lecto, nimia ebrietate sopitus” ; 
Jordanes: “ .... eiusque in nuptiis hilaritate nimia resolutus, 
vino somnoque gravatus resupinus jaceret.”®) Both are, in 
the end, found lying in their blood. (Jud. 14, 14: “vidensque 
cadaver .... Holofernis in suo sanguine tabefactum”; Jord.: 
“inveniuntque Attilae ....necem sanguinis effusione perac- 
tam.”) Moreover, Attila’s attendants find it necessary, late in 
the day, to force the door: “triste aliquid suspicantes post 
clamores maximos fores effringunt”; cp. Jud. 14, 9: “hi qui in 


7 Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae I (Bonn, 1829), p. 188. 

§ It will not be amiss to advert to the fact that part of his Preface to Getica 
is a plain plagiarism from Rufinus (Preface to the Translation of Origen’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans). 

® Attila’s singulary temperate habits were observed by Priscus: r@ 5¢’Arr#Ag 
éxi rob EvXivou rivaxos qv obdéy rréov Kpe@y. wérprov 5é dauvrdv kal & Trois &ddois 
&macw bbeixvu (p. 204),—although the cvuréovor itself appeared to the visitors 
unduly protracted (p. 206). The account of his over-indulgence in drink on a 
particular occasion seems to reappear (in a different setting) in Adlakvipa 43, 
cf. Alexander Bugge, Edda XXIII, 280 f. [Of a different order are the scenes, 
Waltharius 310 ff., Biterolf 12640 ff.] 
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tabernaculo erant venientes, et ante ingressum cubiculi perstre- 
pentes, excitandi gratia, inquietudinem arte moliebantur,” 
13: “Tunc ingressus Vagao cubiculum eius..... ” While in 
the case of Holofernes, who is left alone in the death chamber, 
this procedure is entirely natural, it strikes us as peculiar in its 
Hunnish counterpart. Why does the woman, “puella Ildico 
nomine,” remain quiet all the while? A totally different and 
thoroughly natural behavior of the woman in a similar case is 
well exhibited in the familiar Anglo-Saxon story of the death 
of King Cynewulf (Chron. A.D. 755). Even the epithet applied 
to Attila’s latest and last bride, “decoram valde,” to a critical 
reader appears curiously suggestive of Jud. 10, 4: “incompara- 
bili decore”; cp. 10, 18: “decoras mulieres.” 

The conclusion we are fairly entitled to draw is that Jordanes 
did not scruple to color his narrative by the introduction of 
spurious matter calculated to add to the effectiveness of the 
story.!? 

Turning now to his version of the wonderful funeral, can we 
detect in it any features that should be challenged? The account 
of the funeral song recited by the Hunnish horsemen—after 
moderating their wild evolutions, we must assume—was hailed 
by Kégel and Kluge as a paraphrase" of a Gothic poem, some 
words and phrases of which were thought to be recoverable. 
The poetical character of the “cantus funereus” likewise 
received high praise from Mommsen, who recorded his im- 
pression to the effect that “pulcherrimum de Attila mortuo 
carmen omnes Alexandri laudationes longe post se relinquit” 
(p. xxxv). Yes, a beautiful poem; but judged by what standard? 
Neither in form nor subject matter do we feel the familiar touch 
of the Germanic spirit; there is not the slightest hint of the 
comitatus relation, of a personal loss as shown, e.g., in the 
Beowulfian lines swa begnornodon Geata leode / hlafordes (hry)re, 
heordgeneatas 3178, etc. Still less can we imagine that such a 
polished composition was uttered by the rough riders of the 


10 Was there, possibly, an ulterior motive in Jordanes’ repeated reference to 
Priscus and his veracity?—It hardly needs to be pointed out that the tradition 
which subsequently became current of the manner of Attila’s death is not in the 
least surprising. (Cp. Adak». 43 f., see footnote 9.) 

Kluge (Beitr. XXXVII, 157-9) did not claim it to be a direct, literal 
translation. 
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Huns,—dquite apart from the question how the verses, if they 
were in the native tongue, were reliably communicated to the 
historian. In short, do not those noble, if somewhat cold, lines 
rather sound like Greek or Roman rhetoric? It is certainly 
more likely than not that Priscus (or Jordanes?) evolved this 
literary specimen largely out of his own imagination.” How- 
ever, this does not imply that the chanting act itself should be 
rejected as mythical. 

The second stage in the obsequies of Attila, the funeral feast 
with its sudden change from mourning to rejoicing, represents 
a custom of such universal occurrence that no criticism or 
comment is called for. It may be stated, merely by way of 
illustration, that the afore-mentioned Esthonians used to carry 
on a prolonged series of feastings: ealle ba hwile pe pat lic bid 
inne, ber sceal beon gedrync ond plega, Oros. 20, 25; also the 
Anglo-Saxons of the late tenth century had to be warned against 
this evil practice: forbeode ge ba hadenan sangas pera lewedra 
manna and heora hludan cheahhetunga, ne ge sylfe ne eton ne ne 
drincon, ber pat lic inne lid, Canons of Ailfric 35.1% 


12 Exactly as the worthy Jonathan Carver (or his ‘authority’) invented 
the mourning speech of the Naudowessie Indians (Schiller’s ‘Nadowessische 
Todtenklage’). (Similarly, the detailed report of Attila’s address to his soldiers 
before the decisive battle of 451 (Jordanes, ch. 39) is not likely to be con- 
sidered authentic.J—It should be added, h«wever, that the horsemen’s praise 
of Attila seems reminiscent of the laudatory remarks made by Romulus in 
conversation with Priscus, five years before Attila’s death (Priscus, pp. 199 f.), 
cf. Alexander Bugge, Edda XXIII, 284. The keynote of those observations, the 
emphasis placed on the king’s dtvayuss and rixn (reve thy abrov peylorny 
rixnv kal riv &x rhs Thxns Sbvauw etalpew abrdv), is clearly recognizable in 
the Latin text (‘potentia,’ ‘felicitas’), the ‘good fortune’ being, by an ingenious 
turn, prominently exemplified by the manner of Attila’s death. Of specific 
parallels the following deserve to be noted. Jordanes: ‘inaudita ante se poten- 
tia’; Priscus: ode yap trav xamrore ris Cxvdixyns f wal érépas dptdvrwy vis 
rocaira év évlyw xararerpaxda. Jordanes: ‘utraque Romani orbis imperia.... 
terruit, et .... annuum vectigal accepit’ (in addition to his sway over Scythian 
and Germanic Kingdoms); Priscus: Sore (xal rav tv r@ 'Qxeav@ vioww Epxev, 
kai mpds racy TH Uxvdixp) cal ‘Pwyalous Exe és gdpou dxaywyhv. Jordanes: ‘for- 
tissimarum gentium dominus’; Priscus: rapeiva: yap atr@ uaximov dbvauy, hy 
obdey &Ivos bwoorhoerat. Even Attila’s own proud words addressed to the 
Roman ambassadors (p. 179): riva yap modu 4 rotoy ypotpiov cecwova, Preyer, 
bx’ &elvwy, obrep abrds rorqoa Ty alpecw Spunoe; are echoed, it seems, in the 
terse allusion: ‘ . . . . imperia captis civitatibus terruit.’ 

18 Already quoted by Schiicking, E St. XXXIX, 5. 
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The third and closing scene, showing the secret burial of 
Attila, is notable for its display of barbaric splendor. Naturally, 
the symbolic significance assigned to the threefold attributes of 
the “copercula,” gold, silver, and iron respectively, could well 
be held to indicate a commentator’s point of view, but such 
interpretation need not be considered to militate against the 
fact itself. 

Summing up, it would appear that the famous 49th chapter 
of Jordanes’ history is not to be taken quite literally ;—it does 
not lack a certain purely literary, or fictional, element. But, 
on the other hand, it will probably be conceded by most critics 
that the narrative of the funeral as a whole presents such a 
definite and graphic picture that we should feel no compunction 
in respecting it as a substantially true report.'* 

Reverting now to our original question, is there any particular 
feature of the funeral ceremonies that could be distinctly 
claimed as a Germanic custom? If we remember that the 
architecture of Attila’s “palace,” according to Stephani’s careful 
analysis,'® combined Asiatic, i.e., Hunnish, and Gothic features, 
and furthermore, that the sounds of the Gothic language—as 
testified by Priscus, a listener—could be heard at the court by 
the side of the Hunnish tongue, such a mingling of diverse 
elements does not seem inconceivable in the elaborate series 
of funeral performances related by the historian. 

The very last act, namely the slaying of the men who had 
dug the grave and buried the body of the king could no doubt 
be credited to the Huns, but the same incident is told in con- 
nection with the picturesque burial of Alaric (Jordanes, ch. 30), 


™“ What significance is to be attached to Jordanes’ remark ‘pauca de multis 
dicere non omittamus’ remains altogether a matter of speculation. 

%K. G. Stephani, Der dlteste deutsche Wohnbau und seine Einrichtung. 1, 
173-86. 

% The Moorish jester (Zépxwy 6 Mavpotows) excited the laughter of his 
audience by indulging in linguistic mixture (r# yap Atcovluy riv trav Obvywr 
cal tiv trav Térdwv rapauyris yA@rray), Priscus, p. 206. Again, we are 
told (p. 190): EbyxAvdes yap Svres mpds TH oyerépa BapBapy yAwoon {ndovov 
4 tiv Otvvwy  riv Térdwv, 9 xal riv Abcoviwy, bcs abrav mpds ‘Pwyalous 
éxiutla. There is also mention of a non-Hunnish name of a beverage (p. 183): 
éxopnyotvro 5é huivy card x@pas rpogal, dvti yer olrov xéyxpos, dvi 5é divov 6 
pbbos bmixwplws xadobyevos; cp. Gothic *midus. (Incidentally, we are again 
reminded of Wulfstan’s report: ond ne bid der nenig ealo gebrowen mid Es- 
tum, ac ber bid medo genoh, Oros. 20, 18 f.) 
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—the prudential motive being the same in both cases. It might 
even recall a certain feature mentioned at the close of the 
fortieth chapter of Tacitus’ Germania. 

More important than this, we cannot help suspecting that 
there was an element of truth in the old-fashioned view of 
Germanic enthusiasts who had such a tender and reverential 
regard for the funeral chant. It is indeed not very likely that 
those Huns who had been picked out expressly for their skill 
in horsemanship were at the same time the champion singers 
of the nation. All we need to believe in this case is that the 
circus performance was followed by the chanting act. No 
improbability is involved in the guess that the singers were 
Gothic retainers of the same type as the two men whom Priscus 
on a certain evening (of the year 448) heard chanting in the 
king’s banquet hall. That these two singers were Goths is a 
highly probable assumption. They have naturally called up 
the picture of the famous pair of singers mentioned in Widsid, 
ll. 103 ff.: Donne wit Scilling sciran reorde / for uncrum sige- 
dryhine song ahofan, etc. In fact, a racial distinction seems to 
have been intended by Priscus between these two noble “bar- 
barians” and the idiotic “Scythian” and the clownish “Moor” 
who appear on the scene after them.’” Their stirring songs of 
valor and victory,!* which made such a profound impression 
on the breathlessly listening courtiers, were certainly something 
vastly different from the “Scythian songs” (dcpyata Zxvdixd) 
chanted by the gaily decked parading girls. 

Some testimony in favor of this Gothic hypothesis is afforded 
by Jordanes’ mention of the songs with which the West Goths, 
two years before Attila’s death, honored their king Theodoridus 
who had fallen in battle. Jordanes, ch. 41: “cumque diutius 
exploratum, ut viris fortibus mos est, inter densissima cadavera 
repperissent, cantibus honoratum spectantibus abstulerunt 


17 Cf. Streitberg, P. Grdr.? II*, pp. 2 f.; Heusler, R.-L. I, 454. Of course, the 
terms ‘barbarian’ and ‘Scythian’ are, in themselves, non-conclusive. 

18 Priscus, p. 205: dbo 5¢ dvrixpd rot "ArrhAa rapeddévris BapBapa gouara 
reronpéva ®deyov, vixas abrov cal ras card wédeuov Gbovres dperas. [These 
songs were possibly of the same kind as those by which Arminius was celebrated : 
‘caniturque adhuc barbaras apud gentes’ Tacitus, Annales II, 88 (cf. Heusler, 
l.c.).] It has been supposed, by the way, that even those songs of the girls were 
in the Gothic language. Thus, Schréder speaks of their “gotische Chorgesinge,” 
—although the ‘cantus funereus’ is set down by him as Hunnish. 
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Videres Gothorum globos dissonis vocibus confragosos adhuc 
inter bella furentia funeri reddidisse culturam..... mo The 
historian’s words could even be interpreted to mean that the 
chanting was done in the course of a solemn procession. 

Needless to say, no absolute proof is obtainable. Even worse 
than this, the impatient question may be asked: What differ- 
ence does it make? 

From the Latin text of Jordanes we now turn to the Old 
English epic. Only little need be said about Beowulf’s obsequies, 
which have received a goodly share of scholarly discussion and 
comment. Suffice it to recall the fact that there are two separate, 
even parallel, sets of funeral observances, briefly to be character- 
ized as a heathen burning ceremony and a Christian burial rite. 
The former is, in part at least, an amplified version of the 
burning scene known from the Finnsburg episode, the lament 
of the g(eo)meowle 3150 ff. corresponding precisely to that 
uttered by Hildeburh, 1117f. The latter, which contains the 
chant of the twelve nobles, is of a more spiritualized character. 
The picture of the funeral procession occupies the poet only for 
a moment. As is his way, he turns from the specific to the 
general,—swa hit gede(fe) bid, / bat mon his winedryhten wordum 
herge, / ferhOum freoge..... And when the very beautiful last 
words of praise have been pronounced, we feel that the author 
himself has spoken. 

Comparing the funeral of Beowulf with that of Attila, it is 
at once clear that the similarity instinctively felt by earlier 
students is not so much due to abundant agreement in detail 
as tothe general grand effect of the impressive ceremonies. 
Jordanes’ phrase “spectaculum admirandum et sollemniter 
exhibetur” could well be applied to the closing scene of the 
Anglo-Saxon epic. However, there is one truly striking parallel 
which has to be accounted for; and this is, of course, the singing 
of the king’s praise by the horsemen riding around the dead 
body—though in the case of Attila the chosen horsemen move 
around” the silken pavilion” in which the body had been first 

19 Of the mourning over Alaric’s death only the barest hint is supplied, ch. 
30: ‘quem nimia sui dilectione lugentes . . . .’ (cp. Beow. 3175 f.). 

20 Even this is, possibly, saying too much. Can we be quite sure about the 
meaning of ‘cursibus ambientes’? 

*1 Naturally, the same, or similar, customs are liable to arise in different 
countries. The placing of the body inside a tent (‘intra tenturia sirica’ Jordanes) 
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deposited, whereas in the Beowulf the twelve nobles ride around 
the barrow at the very close of the ceremonies: 


Then around the mound rode, with cry and call, 
Bairns of the aethelings, twelve of all, 

To mourn for their Master, their sorrow to sing, 
Framing a word-chant, speaking of the King: 

They vaunted his earlship, they honored doughtily 
His wonder-works of glory (Leonard’s Transl.).” 


Now such songs both of sorrow and praise must be deemed 
sufficiently natural features, but the combination of this trait 
with the solemn riding of the thanes around the body seems to 
lack analogy. The driving of chariots, sometimes accompanied 
by men on foot, around the dead body or the pyre, is known 
from Vergil and Homer, but no songs comparable to those 
related of these two funerals are uttered in connection therewith. 

It is true, a Homeric source has been urged by Professor 
Cook?’ not only for the Beowulfian scene but even (tentatively 
at least) for the Hunnish practice reported by Jordanes. No 
doubt, the Homeric parallels systematically set forth by Cook 
are worthy of careful consideration, but they still seem to fall 
short of being strictly conclusive. The points involved can be 
explained, I think, without reference to classical sources for 
the Beowulf. To illustrate: The closest verbal agreement that 
could be quoted relates to the site of the burial mound which 
is to be known as Biowulfes biorh, 2802 ff., 3156 ff. The former 
passage reads: Hatad headomere hlew gewyrcean / beorhtne 
after bale at brimes nosan; / se scel to gemyndum minum leodum / 
heah hlifian on Hronesnasse, / pat hit selidend syddan hatan / 
Biowulfes biorh, Sa Se brentingas / ofer floda genipu feorran 





is reported—though in cases of exhumation—by Bede, H.E. III, ch. 11 (‘ten- 
torio . . . . maiore extenso’), IV, ch. 19 (‘extento desuper papilione’); it is also 
mentioned, at the funeral of Wilfrid: ‘extento foris tentorio, sanctum corpus 
balneaverunt,’ Eddius, ch. 65 (see Plummer’s Bede II, p. 240 (also, for other 
uses of tents) ). 

2 Cp. Jordanes: ‘facta eius cantu funereo tali ordine referebant.’ 

% Albert S. Cook, “The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and 
Widsith,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXV, 
339 ff. He refers to “the possibility that the Huns might have become ac- 
quainted with the Homeric tradition through their contacts with the Eastern 
Empire” (p. 341). 
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drifad. And when the mound has been raised, it is heah ond 
brad, / (we) glidendum wide gesyne 3157 f. The nearest Homeric 
parallels are found, Odyssey 24. 80 ff., and Iliad 7. 85 ff. Thus, 
we read in the Odyssey passage (Butcher and Lang’s transla- 
tion): “Then over them [the bones of Achilles and Patroclus] 
did we pile a great and goodly tomb, we the holy host of Argive 
warriors, high on a jutting headland over wide Hellespont, that 
it might be far seen from off the sea by men that now are, and 
by those that shall be hereafter.” Moreover, in the analogous 
lines of the Iliad we note the remarkable term “(wine-)dark 
sea,” olvora wévrov (7.88),24 which puts us in mind of the still 
more remarkable floda genipu (Beow. 2808). Adding to these 
the Vergilian passage, Aeneid 6. 232 ff., in which the naming 
of Misenus after the hero buried on the promontory is men- 
tioned, we obtain a practically perfect—if composite—prototype 
of the Beowulfian lines. The evidence seems compelling. And 
yet, when we remember the plain archeological fact that burial 
sites in England as well as in Scandinavian countries were 
frequently chosen on headlands overlooking the sea or on hills 
close by a river,—not to mention names like Ceardices-beorg,* 
Kornahaugr, etc.—we feel reluctant to postulate for this feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon epic a classical source of information or 
inspiration.?” 

Leaving, then, for the present, the very tempting question 
of Homeric influences, to which we should by no means turn a 


% Tliad 7. 88 vni rodvAtids wréwr Ei olvora révrov. Beow. 2807 f. 5a de bren- 
tingas / ofer floda genipu feorran drifad. (Note Exod. 455 f. him ongen genap / 
atol ySa gewealc.) 

% As an illustration from Old Norse sagas may be mentioned Laxdelasaga, 
ch. 24. 3: Oldfr lét verpa haug eptir hann 1 nesi pvi, er gengr fram 4 Laxd, er 
Drafnarnes heitir; bar er gardr hjd ok heitir Haugsgaror. 

% Occurring in a charter of 901 a.v., Birch, Cartul. Saxon, II, p. 241 (grant, 
by King Eadward, of land at Stoke by Hysseburn, or Hurstbourne, Hampshire); 
mentioned by Liebermann, Nachrichten von der Kinigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften 2u Gottingen, Philolog.-histor. Klasse, 1920, p. 265.—An ‘Attilae tumu- 
lus’ could be inferred from Jordanes’ ‘super tumulum eius.’ 

27 Another item mentioned by Cook appears very striking at first sight, 
viz. the number of days—ten—required for the construction of Beowulf’s 
grave-mound, which (barring a certain variation) answers to Iliad 24. 664 f., 
785. But its probative value is impaired by the fact of the alliterative sequence 
ond betimbredon on tyn dagum 3159, -timbran being just the right word in this 
place. 
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deaf ear, we may find ourselves confronted with other questions 
calling for an answer. 

Shall we believe, as has been pointed out by way of a possible 
explanation, that the author of Beowulf was indebted to Jorda- 
nes for the notion of the riding thanes?? Or—to view the subject 
from another angle—was the story of Attila’s funeral famous 
for centuries, so that echoes of it even reached the ears of the 
Anglo-Saxon poet? Or was a tradition of corresponding popular 
practices known to him??* Or, again, did the author construct 
his account independently, drawing both on traditional material 
and on the resources of his own imagination? 

Something could be said for each of these cases. Considering 
for a brief moment only the last-mentioned hypothesis, its 
possibility is not to be called in question. The author surely 
never witnessed a burning ceremony, but he handles the 
matter in the most natural way, suggesting a familiarity 
with ancient heathen tradition.*® At the same time, he has 


28 “Sogar eine Reminiscenz aus Jordanes ist nicht ausgeschlossen” 
Schréder. 

*® The evolution of such a practice is dogmatically outlined by Gummere, 
The Beginnings of Poetry, pp. 223 f. “As regards the riding, it is clear that this 
takes the place of an older dance or march, just as the song takes the place of 
older wailings and cries. The processions of a whole community, at times of 
planting and of harvest .... are matched by similar rites of marching with 
dance and song round hearth, grave, altar, in the ceremonies of wedding and 
burial. On the Isle of Man a wedding party goes three times round the church 
before it enters; and in many places the corpse is carried in the same way for a 
funeral. In the latter case, the solemn march is only a repetition of the dance 
around the corpse itself, the mourners going hand in hand, now slowly, ncw 
tumultuously, to the sound of their own wailing... .. ”—Is it possible that a 
vague—in fact, very indistinct—trace of some such custom is still lingering 
in Saxo’s description of the funeral of Harald Hildetan (viii, p. 264)? ‘Cumque 
superiectum ignis cadaver absumeret, [Ringo] merentes circuire proceres 
impensiusque cunctos hortari cepit, uti arma, aurum.... liberaliter in 
nutrimentum rogi.... transmitterent.—W. S. Mackie (MLN. XL. 91 f.) 
ventured to trace in Gnom. Ex. 150 ff. an allusion to such a practice (as described 
in Beowulf); but evidence is lacking —Dr. A. H. Krappe calls my attention to 
the interesting comment. in Ernst Samter’s Volkskunde im altsprachlichen 
Unterricht, I Teil: Homer (Berlin 1923), pp. 136 ff. (ch. 30: “Das Herumfahren 
und Herumgehen um die Leiche”). 

30 There is an indubitably genuine ring in such expressions as adfaru (3009 f. 
gebringan ... . on adfare), cp. bélfer, Gylfaginning, ch. 48; gudrinc astah 1118, 
cp. épr 4 bal stigi, Vafprup. 54. 
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remarkably elaborated the picture of Beowulf’s obsequies, 
adding an impressive second scene designed to form a fitting 
conclusion of his noble epic. He necessarily had to vary 
the account of the funeral song from the one given in the 
first scene, and thus he introduced the chanting by the twelve 
mounted “hearth-companions.” The idea of the noble thanes 
riding round the grave-mound might well be his own. Since 
the loyal retainers were known to “ride around their king” in 
the days of his earthly glory,** could not a similar act be 
performed on the occasion of the last solemn rites? Such a 
conclusion could easily have presented itself to a mind not 
lacking in cons’ ructive power. Thus it would have come to pass 
that the Beowulfian account at this point happened to coincide 
with Jordanes’ version. 

The foregoing remarks—as stated at the outset—are little 
more than cursory questions. Still, it is hoped that, even so, 


they may not be altogether unprofitable. 
Fr. KLAEBER 


Postscript. The presence of classical influences—direct and 
indirect ones—in Old Germanic cultural life is no longer 
questioned. The knowledge of Greek in Old England, in par- 
ticular, has been clearly set forth by Professor Cook, Philological 
Quarterly II. 1 ff. See also his observations, Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences XXVI. 324 ff., 
XXVII. 398 ff., 388 n. 5, XXVIII. 1 ff., JEGPh. XXV. 1 ff., 
MLN. XLI. 360 ff., Phil. Quart. V. 226 ff.; furthermore, Cham- 
bers, Fntroduction, pp. 329 ff., and, for the study of Greek in 
Ireland, Zimmer, Sprache und Literatur der Kelten (in Hinne- 


31 Hrodgar on horseback is accompanied by some of his prominent courtiers, 
he feara sum beforan gengde / wisra monnc 1412 f., not unlike King Eadwine, 
whom Bede (H.E. II, ch. 16) represents as ‘equitantem inter civitates . . . . suas 
cum ministris....,’ Again, in Elene 48 ff. we read that hie werod lesse / 
hefdon to hilde pon|nje Huna cining / ridon ymb rofne (an obviously notable 
trait, not found, according to our present state of knowledge, in Cynewulf’s 
source). Similarly, the Franks ‘ride about’ their king Louis,.... thaz sie 
nan umbiriten Otfrid I.1. 104. (We may also note wergendra to lyt / prong ymbe 
peoden, Beow. 2882 f.) Twelve champions ride with King Rolf to Upsala, 
pd reid hann til Upsala ok med honum xii. berserkir hans, Skdldskap., ch. 41. 
(Cp. Gunnlaugssaga, ch. 7. 21 stdan reid Illugi med tdlfta mann ofan til Borgar.) 
That there is still a considerable difference between these conceptions and that 
of the funeral procession, is, of course, easily seen. 
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berg’s Kultur der Gegenwart I. XI. 1), pp. 4f. The rather 
noncommittal attitude (shown in the foregoing paper) towards 
the question of Homeric influences seemed to the writer justified 
by the fully realized important consequences a definite ac- 
ceptance would involve? 

F. K. 


% [Footnote added in February, 1927] Andreas Heusler’s Altgermanische 
Dichtung (i.e., Vol. XI of Walzel’s Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft), with 
its comment on the subject (§44), has just come to hand. No really definite 
conclusions are reached even by this great authority. It is, by the way, much 
to be regretted that Heusler’s exceedingly important work cannot be bought 
separately. Strange, indeed, are the ways of some publishers. 
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HRETHRIC 


Two minor characters in Beowulf are Hredric and Hrod- 

mund, the young sons of the aged Danish king Hrodgar. 
The English poet represents the two princes as mere boys, too 
young to do anything. Yet they are not introduced simply to 
complete the picture of the royal household. On the contrary, 
they are the central and unifying figures in an episode so fraught 
with pity and terror that even now, after twelve centuries, we 
read and are deeply moved. Let us examine this episode, and 
see, if we can, what the poet was about. 

The night before, Beowulf had put Grendel to flight, and all 
day the Danes have been celebrating his victory. The celebra- 
tion ends with a feast in Heorot. The poet exclaims over the 
feasters: “I never heard of a people with a greater band of men, 
a finer array around their lord” (1011 f.). But the picture of 
such peace and happiness has for the poet and his hearers a 
tragic irony, for they know it will be short-lived. 


The illustrious ones sat down, rejoiced at the feast; their stout-hearted 
compatriots, Hrodgar and Hrodulf, in the lofty hall, courteously 
drained many a mead-cup: Heorot was filled with friends within; in no 
wise had the Scyldings worked treachery then (1013-19). 


Hrodgar and Hrodulf, uncle and nephew, sit side by side in the 
high-seat, overlooking the brave company, and over the pair, 
unseen of them but clearly visible to the poet and his audience, 
brood disaster and death. A feast at Heorot! Hrodgar and 
Hrodulf side by side! How ominous a picture to those that knew 
what was to follow! The tragedy of the fall of the Scyldings 
casts across feast and feasters a shadow which the poet lifts and 
brings back. again and again, as the narrative takes its course. 

The evening’s entertainment proceeds. After much giving of 
presents a scop takes the floor, and sings the famous song of the 
fight at Finsburg. Why does the poet choose this of all songs 
for such an occasion? Is the story of Heorot meant to be fore- 
shadowed in the course of events at the hall of Finn, where 
uncle and nephew fight on opposite sides until each meets his 
doom, and where the hapless Queen Hildeburh must look on 
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while husband, son and brother strive to do each other to death? 
Is the hall of Finn an ironical commentary on the hall Heorot, 
as yet so peaceful? This much, at least, is certain: the poet 
has no sooner finished telling us of Hildeburh than he begins 
telling us of Wealhpeow. The tragedy of the one reminds him 
of the tragedy of the other.! 

After the gleeman’s song the revelry begins anew. And the 
queen herself rises to serve the company, beginning with her 
husband, Hrodgar: 


Then the golden-crowned Wealhpeow went forward to where the two 
nobles sat, uncle and nephew; at that time their friendship was still 
unbroken, each was true to the other. Likewise Unferp the spokesman 
sat there at the feet of the Scylding king; they both believed in him, 
believed that he was a man of honor, although he had not been kind 
to his kinsmen at sword-play (1162-8). 


Here once more the poet draws the ironical picture of Hrodgar 
and Hrodulf seated side by side, but this time he has added to 
the group a third member, an evil counsellor who, if the poet’s 
intimations can be trusted, is destined to sow dissention between 
uncle and nephew and at last bring both to disaster. Over 
against this ominous group stands the queen. What will be her 
part? 

The queen offers drink to her husband, and thus takes the 
center of the stage. She urges Hrodgar to be gracious to the 
Geats, to be lavish in gifts to them. How fortunate a man is 
Hrodgar! Now that the Geats are bound to him with ties of 
friendship, he has supporters on every side! Beowulf is as a 
son to him! Heorot is cleansed! Let him enjoy his blessings 
while he can, and when he comes to die let him leave his kingdom 
to his sons. Thus his life will end as a perfect thing. What a 
pretty picture, and what irony! 

But the poet is not content to leave it at that. He points his 
irony as sharply as he can by making poor Wealhpeow express 
her confidence in Hrodulf, the very man who is fated to bring 
misery and death upon those most dear to her. Listen to the 
rest of her speech: 


I know my kind Hrodulf, know that he will stand by the lad honorably, 
if you earlier than he, O lord of the Danes, leave the world; I ween that 


1 Similarly W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, XXX, 387. 
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he will repay it with kindness to our sons, if he is mindful of all the good 
things that we two did for his pleasure and his honor in times past, 
when he was a child (1180-7). 


Wealhpeow knows well enough that Hrodulf has his eye on 
the throne. And yet she has hopes, even of Hrodulf. She hopes 
to win him by appealing to the better side of his nature. But 
the poet’s audience, the English of old, knew that her hopes 
were vain. They listened to the mother, pleading for her son, 
and knew that her prayers were aimed at the man who was 
destined to slay him. Wealhpeow’s speech, then, is a masterpiece 
of unconscious irony. But it is also pathetic, deeply moving. 
This Danish queen, with her hopes and her fears, her premoni- 
tion of what is to come and her brave fight against the dangers 
that are to beset her son, is a figure as tragic as any in English 
literature. 

But Wealhpeow continues. She evidently does not rely 
altogether on shaming Hrodulf into righteousness. She now 
seeks allies, against time of need: 


She turned then to the bench where her sons were, Hredric and Hrod- 
mund, and the warriors’ sons—all the young people; there sat the hero 
of the Geats, Beowulf, by the two brothers. To him was the cup borne, 
and friendship offered outspokenly, and wound gold presented graciously, 
two arm-ornaments, a corslet and rings, the finest collar I ever heard 
of on earth (1188-96). 


Why does she give Beowulf such handsome gifts? She tells him 
why, openly, before everybody. 


Wealhpbeow spoke, she spoke out, in the presence of the company: 
‘Use this ring, dear Beowulf, young man, and may it bring you luck, 
and have joy of this corslet, of these great treasures, and thrive well; 
assert yourself vigorously, and to these lads be kind in your counsels. 
I have in mind a reward to you for that. You have brought it about, 
that men ever praise you far and near, even as widely as the sea sweeps 
about the shores, the home of the winds. Be happy as long as you live, 
prince. i wish you well of the treasures. To my son be kind and 
gracious in your deeds.—Here every warrior is true to his fellow, kind- 
hearted, loyal to his lord, the retainers are of one mind, the band of 
fighters is wholly ready, the men, flushed with drink, do as I ask’ 
(1215-31). 


Here the queen publicly courts the favor of Beowulf, and so 
of the Geats. She had previously urged her husband to cultivate 
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the Geats; now she does the cultivating herself. She deliberately 
puts her sons, and particularly her elder son Hredric, under 
Beowulf’s protection. All the details of this the last scene of the 
episode have their significance. Beowulf sits with the two 
brothers. Why is he put among the lads? His association with 
the young princes is meant, I think, to be symbolical of his 
support of them, against Hrodulf, when their time of trouble 
comes. The queen thus ostentatiously allies herself with 
Beowulf in order to give Danish waverers to understand that 
her party has the great Geatish hero in its ranks and accordingly 
has good chance of success if things come to a break. Beowulf 
is asked to support HreSric in word and deed. A prospect of 
further rewards is opened up. But the poet does not neglect 
his main theme. He is chiefly concerned to present a tragic or 
rather a pathetic picture, not to tell the story of any negotiations 
that might have taken place. Indeed, the details which I have 
pointed out are introduced to add to the irony of the whole 
situation. The queen busies herself in vain finding supporters 
for Hredric—the young prince is doomed, whatever she may 
do. The treachery of his own people will bring about his down- 
fall. The episode ends with a sharp reminder of this, put into 
the queen’s own mouth in the poet’s usual fashion: “Here every 
warrior is true to his fellow, kind-hearted, loyal to his lord, the 
retainers are of one mind, the band of fighters is all ready, the 
men, flushed with drink, do as I ask.” What irony lies in these 
words! 

The young princes themselves take no part in the action; 
they appear on the stage, indeed, only in the last scene. And 
yet, everything hinges on them. Their existence finally breaks 
the friendship between uncle and nephew. Their peril drives 
the queen to do all that she does. And their destiny, though 
unrecorded by the poet, gives to the episode the tragic undertone 
which makes of it a thing of beauty. They remain in the back- 
ground, but the background domirates the scene. The poet 
conceives of them as mere lads, the helpless creatures of circum- 
stance. One is reminded of the two sons of Edward IV, the 
innocent victims of Richard III; or of the babes in the wood. 
This need not mean that the final disaster overtook them before 
they grew up. It means simply that they were still lads, or 
were so represented by the poet, at the time when Beowulf 
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visited the Danish court. The poet seized upon this fact and 
built up his episode accordingly, with the pathos that naturally 
accompanies the picture of a helpless person in peril of his life. 

We hear of Hredric once more. Much has happened in the 
meantime. Grendel’s dam has made her descent upon Heorot, 
and Beowulf has penetrated to her lair and killed both her and 
her monstrous son. His work is over, and he is about to leave 
for home. Before leaving, he promises to come to Hrodgar’s 
aid with thousands of men, if Hrodgar should find himself in 
need of troops. Beowulf now goes on to invite Hredric to pay 
a visit at the Geatish court. “Moreover, if Hredric, the king’s 
son, makes arrangements to go to the court of the Geats, he 
will find there many friends. It is well for a man of worth to 
travel.” The last sentence is a piece of sententious wisdom 
added in support of the invitation. Such “gnomic divagations” 
have been well characterized by Miss Blanche C. Williams: 


These asides are, I think, commonplace generalizations, though they 
doubtless took their special coloring from the particular time and place. 
That they were uttered as particular exhortations or with any thought 
that the princely circle needed to profit by them, I doubt. They had 
become conventional stop-gaps or roundings of periods. A single 
instance is perhaps to be regarded as a definite personal hint to Hroth- 
gar concerning the boy, Hrethric..... It is the close of Beowulf’s 
leave-taking speech, wherein he has just suggested that Hrethric 
would find friends at the court of the Geats. I say perhaps; for I 
suspect, rather, that Beowulf was finishing off his invitation by the 
statement of a truth as well known to Hrothgar as to himself.” 


Miss Williams’s interpretation is obviously sound. And yet 
no less a philologist than Axel Olrik reads into this little tag 
an indictment of the character of Hre@ric: 


Ved Beovulfs afsked fra den danske kongsgird omtales Hrgrik endnu 
en gang (v. 1837-39). Beovulf lover ham, at han skal finde venner i 
Geaternes garde, ndr han gester der; og tilféjer ‘Fjarne steder er 
bedst at sége for den, der duer selv.? Denne formaning i den ellers 
altid hgflige og velvillige Beovulfs mund tyder ikke pd, at Hrgriks 
evner og dygtighed har veret sat videre héjt.* 


I should say rather than the tag is, if anything, a compliment 
to Hredric. Beowulf tells us it is well for a man of worth to 


2 Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, p. 33. 
® Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, 15. 
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visit far countries, and he invites Hre®ric to visit a far country, 
namely, Geatland. One can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
he considers Hredric to be a man of worth, who would profit 
by his travels. Certainly there is no basis whatever for accusing 
Beowulf of discourtesy! 

Olrik seems to have failed to see the true point of the incident. 
When Beowulf invites Hredric to the Geatish court, and 
promises Hrodgar military support, he is definitely allying 
himself with Hrodgar and his son, as against Hrodulf. The 
queen, to that extent, has not exerted herself in vain. We leave 
Hredric with the knowledge that he has in Beowulf a friend 
in time of need. There is no pathos in this picture. On the con- 
trary, we gain a glimpse of the Scylding feud from another angle. 
The Hredric episode ended with v. 1231. This episode is con- 
sistent enough, as we have seen. The young princes are helpless, 
Wealhpeow struggles pathetically but in vain, the shadow of 
the catastrophe rests heavily over the action. The scene which 
we are now considering is different. Beowulf’s promise of 
military support and invitation to the king’s son gives us 
assurance that, whatever the final outcome, there will be no 
tame surrender, but a fight. Our attention is drawn, not to 
the last tragic scene, but to the immediate plans of the sup- 
porters of Hredric. And it is evident that Hredric himself is 
to take an active part in the struggle. His first step will be to 
serve his apprenticeship, in accordance with Germanic custom, 
at the court of the friendly Geatish king. Thereafter, he will 
stand up boldly for his rights. 

So far, we have dealt only with Beowulf, and if we had no 
further sources of information we could rest our case, confident 
of having given a plausible interpretation. Yet, after all, one 
likes corroborative evidence from other and independent monu- 
ments. As it happens, such evidence is to be had. I will take 
up first the well-known passage in Widsith (45-49), which 
R. W. Chambers translates: “For a very long time did Hroth- 
wulf and Hrothgar keep the peace together, uncle and nephew, 
after they had driven.away the race of the Vikings and humbled 
the array of Ingeld, hewed down at Heorot the host of the 
Heathobards.”* Max Deutschbein gives a somewhat different 
rendering: 


‘ Widsith, p. 205; cf. pp. 82 and 197. 
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Ich fasse heoldon als Plusquamfekt [sic] und iibersetze: Hropulf und 
Hrodgar hatten Frieden am langsten gehalten, Oheim und Neffe—als 
(nachdem) sie....Hrodgar und Hrodulf sind offenbar nach der 
Niederlage der Hadubarden in Streit geraten—wahrscheinlich iiber die 
Beute. Hrodulf wird wohl seinen Oheim gewaltsam vom Dianenthron 
beseitigt und ebenso seine Mitwerber und Vetter Hredric, HroSmund 
und Heoroward [sic] verdringt haben.§ 


Deutschbein’s translation makes it unnecessary to assume a 
“very long” period of peace between uncle and nephew after 
the overthrow of the Bards, and allows us to put this period 
into the years that preceded the final battle with Ingeld—a 
method of disposition which fits the Beowulfian account much 
better. But whichever translation we take it remains clear that 
Hrodulf and Hrodgar, after a long period of peace and friend- 
ship, became enemies. As Chambers puts it: 


To my mind the assertion made twice in Beowulf and once in Widsith 
that ‘as yet’ or ‘for a very long time’ or ‘at that time’ there was 
peace within the family implies necessarily that at last the peace was 
broken.® 


We need not rest the case on an implication, however. When 
we turn to the Scandinavian accounts, we find definite record 
of a family feud. The earliest of these accounts is the so-called 
Bjarkam4l, a poem composed about the year 900, according to 
Olrik.’? It is preserved to us in Latin: translation in the Gesta 
Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus. The poem has to do with 
the defeat and death of the Danish king Hrdlfr (i.e., Hrodulf) 
at the hands of the rebel Hjérvardr, who has made a surprise 
attack on Hrdlfr’s hall. Hjalti, one of Hrélfr’s followers, urges 
his comrades to fight to the death for their king, and recounts, 
among other things, one of Hrdélfr’s heroic achievements, viz., 
the slaying of the niggardly Hr¢grik (i.e., Hredric). The relevant 
passage in the poem may be translated as follows:® 


But as for us, who honor our king with a better loyalty [i.e., better 
than that of the palace gates, which had not kept out the enemy], let us 
close fast our ranks, and, with our phalanx arranged in safe rows, let us 


5 Morsbach Festschrift (Studien zur engl. Philologie L) p. 296. 

* Widsith, p. 84, note 1. 

7A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, 113. 

* For the Latin text see Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book II, p. 62. 
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advance, even as the king has taught us, he who overthrew R¢rik, son 
of the avaricious Bgk, and sent the coward to death. Verily he [R¢rik] 
was rich in goods, but poor in their use, in worth he was less strong than 
in wealth; reckoning gold better than warfare, he made all things of 
less account than riches, and ingloriously heaped up piles of treasure, 
and scorned to possess noble comrades. But when he was roused by the 
fleet of Rolv, he bade his servants bear gold, brought from the chests, 
and scatter it before the gates of the city, providing gifts rather than 
the sword, for, without a soldier, he thought to attack the enemy with 
gifts, not with arms, as if he could wage war with riches alone, and 
prolong the battle by the use of goods rather than of men. Therefore 
he opened the heavy coffers and the rich treasure-chambers, he brought 
forth the well-turned armlets and the well-filled caskets, furtherers of 
his own destruction, he who was very rich in gold but poor in warriors, 
he who left it to the enemy to take away the pledges which he refrained 
from offering to his compatriots. He who shunned to give little rings 
of his own accord, unwillingly lavished the greatest masses of treasure, 
plunderer of his own hoarded heap. But the wise king [Rolv] scorned 
him, his offerings and gifts, taking away property and life together; 
nor did it benefit his foe [R¢rik], the lifeless wealth that he had hoarded 
up greedily for a long time, the gracious Rolv fell upon him, and took 
all the possessions of the slain, divided them among his worthy com- 
rades, everything that the avaricious hand had brought together in 
those many years; and bursting into a camp rather wealthy than brave, 
he gave to his companions a royal booty without bloodshed. To him 
nothing was so pleasing that he would not squander it, or so dear that 
he would not give it to his comrades, treasures were to him like gledes, 
and he measured his years by fame, not by gold. 


The R¢grik of this passage is identical in name with the 
Hre@dric of Beowulf and is generally identified with him. Saxo, 
it is true, makes him the son, not of Hréarr (i.e., Hrodgar) but 
of a certain Bgk. But it has long been recognized that the 
existence of this Bgk is due entirely to a mistake of Saxo’s. 
The original text, which Saxo was translating into Latin, 
probably read, at this point, Hréreks bani hniggvanbaugs “slayer 
of Hrgrekr the ring-stingy.” But Saxo, not understanding the 
word baugr “ring,” took it for a proper name.’ Bgk, then, is 
a creation of Saxo’s, pure and simple. 

But why the epithet “ring-stingy”? What right have we to 
assume that such an epithet was applied to Hr¢grik in Saxo’s 


® See A. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning I, 33 f., and P. Herrmann, Heldensagen: 
des Saxo, p. 244 (with bibliography). 
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source? Two Icelandic genealogies of old Danish kings, taken 
from the Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjéti, respectively, give us 
very definite evidence: 


Langfedgatal Fré Fornjoti 
Ingialdr.... Ingjaldr 

Halfdan brodir hans Hrerekr hnéggvanbaugi 
Helgi oc Hroar hans synir HA4lfdan 

Rolfr Kraki, Helga sun Hrerekr slaungvanbaugi 


Hrerekr Hnauggvanbaugi, Ingiallzsun Haraldr hilditénn.™ 
Frode hans sun 

Halfdan hans sun 

Hrerekr Slaungvanbaugi hans sun 

Haraldr Hillditaunn hans sun.!° 


It will be noted that each genealogy boasts two Hrerekrs. The 
first bears the epithet “ring-stingy”; the second, the epithet 
“ring-slinger.”. And Hrerekr the ring-stingy, although made 
the successor (instead of the predecessor) of Hrélfr, can hardly 
be separated from the R¢grik of the Bjarkamdl, whose out- 
standing characteristic is ring-stinginess. 

Saxo, like the two genealogies, knows a second R¢grik, with 
the by-name S/yngebond “ring-slinger”. The story of this R¢grik, 
as Saxo tells it, may be outlined as follows: 


1) R¢rik is son of the Danish king Hother. 
2) He succeeds to the Danish throne upon his father’s death. 
3) The Curetes and Swedes, then tributary to the Danes, rebel; they 
choose a king. 
4) Through a ruse R¢rik destroys one of the rebel detachments. 
5) Arebel fleet sails to seek R@rik out. 
6) The rebels have a champion, who offers to fight any Dane who 
dares to accept his challenge. 
7) Acertain Dane considers the matter. 
8) He asks R¢grik what will be his reward, if he accepts the challenge. 
9) Ré¢rik promises him a bracelet consisting of six rings. 
10) The Dane refuses to accept anything beforehand, saying that the 
reward will be useless to him if he is killed in the duel. 
11) He fights the rebel champion and is killed. 
12) The next day the rebel renews his challenge. 
13) Fora while there are no takers, much to R¢rik’s irritation. 


10 J. Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum I, 5. 
4 Fornaldarsigur Nordrlanda (ed. Rafn) IT 12 f. 
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14) Finally a Dane named Ubbo considers undertaking the duel. 

15) He too asks R¢grik in advance what his reward will be. 

16) Rgrik promises him the same bracelet that he promised the first 
champion. 

17) Ubbo expresses himself as doubtful whether the king will make 
good his promise, and suggests that the reward be put in the 
hands of a third party for safekeeping and eventual delivery to 
the champion (Saxo explains, unconvincingly, that Ubbo is 
simply joking). 

18) R@grik angrily throws the bracelet at Ubbo. 

19) The king’s throw falls short and the bracelet, falling into the sea, 
islost. From this incident R¢rik gains the nickname Slyngebond. 

20) Ubbo fights the duel in spite of the loss of the reward; the duel ends 
with the death of both combatants. 

21) The rebels now submit, and pay tribute from that time forth.” 


In a different form, this ring-slinging story appears also in 
the Bjarkarimur (c. 1400 a.p.). According to the seventh rima 
the Danish king Frédi had two sons, Ingjaldr and Hialfdan. 
The latter had two sons, Hréar and Helgi. Ingjaldr had a son 
called Hrerek slénganbaugi, and a ring called Sviagris. The 
ring finally fell into the hands of Hréar. Hrerek one day visited 
Hréar on shipboard, and asked to see the ring. When he got 
it into his hands he threw it overboard (whence his by-name 
“ring-slinger”). He did this to deprive his cousin of it, since he 
could not obtain it for himself. Hréar and Helgi hamstrung 
Hrerek by way of punishment. Hrerek thereupon went back 
home and afterwards died."* Hrzrek’s attitude toward the ring 
would obviously entitle him to the epithet “ring-stingy” as well 
as “ring-slinger,” and it will be noted that he stands for both 
the Hrerekrs of the Langfedgatal and of the Fré Fornjéti. As 
son of Ingjaldr his place in the genealogies is that held by 
Hrerekr hn¢ggvanbaugi, of course. 

The Bjarkarimur were based on the lost Skjéldungasaga. An 
epitome of this saga survives to us, an epitome made by Arn- 
grimur Jénsson and included in his Rerum Danicarum Fragmenta 
(1597 a.p.). What Arngrimur has to say about Hrerekr ought 
therefore to be presented, alongside the testimony of the 
Bjarkartmur. The epitome mentions no nicknames and throws 


12 Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book III, pp. 82 ff. 
3 Hrélfssaga kraka og Bjarkarimur, ed. Finnur Jé6nsson, pp. 153 f. 
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little light on the character of Hrerek (or Rericus, as Arngrimur 
calls him). We are given a little genealogical information, 
however, and two or three events in the life of Rericus are 
touched on. Thus, on p. 112 of A. Olrik’s edition of the Epitome" 
we find the following genealogy: 


Frodo IIII Fridleifi II filius 
Ingialldus I Halfdanus I 
Agnarus Rericus Frodo Helgo Roas vel Roe 
Rolpho Krag 


We are told (p. 113) that Ingialldus 


Danie igitur monarcha factus relictam [Halfdani] fratris viduam 
uxorem duxit. Ex qua Rerecum et Frodonem. 


The story of Roas’s death is told in a sentence (p. 114): 


Roas patruus Rolfonis paulo post a patruelibus Rerico et Frodone 
Ingialldi filiis occisus est. 


Finally, we learn that after the death of Rolfo, and of his slayer 
Hiorvardus, 

successit Rolfonis consangvineus Rerecus, qui Helgoni Rolfonis patri 
fuit patruelis. Huic bellum intulit Walldarus quidam Waldemari nepos 
(qui quomodo reges Danie sangvine attingat ex eo historico, quem pre 
manibus habui, non constat) ; qui post aliquot conflictus regnum Danie 
partiti sunt inter sese: ut Rerecus Selandie, Walldarus Scanie rex 
esset; ex quo reges Scaniz descenderint (p. 120). 


It is noteworthy that Rericus, like Saxo’s second R¢grik, had 
to fight a civil war at the beginning of his reign; his rival, 
Walldarus, corresponds to the unnamed king that the Swedes 
and Curetes chose for themselves. 

In the Hrélfssaga kraka (fifteenth century) the subject of 
our study appears under the name Hrokr; this name seems to 
have been taken, and therefore used, as an affectionate or 
intimate form of the name Hrerekr, much as Oli was in error 
taken to be an intimate form of Olafr. At any rate, there can 
be no doubt that Hrékr stands for the Hrerek of the Skjéldunga. 
Hrékr is represented as son of a certain jarl Sevill, by Signy 
(sister of Hréarr and Helgi). He is described as “a grim man 
and very covetous.” 


“In the Aarbgger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, Series II, Vol. IX 
(1894). 
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His mother told him of a certain ring that her brothers owned, and 
suggested that much might be had of the brothers. Hrékr decided to 
push matters. He first went to see King Helgi and asked for a third of 
the kingdom, or, in lieu of that, the ring. Helgi however flatly denied 
the validity of his claims; he informed him, moreover, that Hréarr was 
now sole owner of the ring. Hrékr then tried his luck with King Hréarr. 
After staying a while with Hréarr, as a guest, he broached the subject 
nearest to his heart, and suggested that Hréarr make him a present of 
the ring! This Hréarr refused to do, whereupon Hrdékr asked to be 
allowed to examine the ring at least. Hréarr was perfectly willing to let 
his nephew have a look at the treasure, and handed it to him. Hrékr 
after examining it, coolly flung it into the sea. Hréarr was so indignant 
with him over this that he had him maimed and sent him home sum- 
marily enough. Hrdkr bided his time, assembled an army, and at- 
tacked and killed Hréarr. When Helgi heard of this, he in his turn got 
together an army, and gave battle to Hrékr. Helgi was victorious and 
Hrékr was taken prisoner. Helgi had Hrékr’s arms and legs broken and 
sent him home a hopeless cripple. 


Hrerek masquerades yet again in Saxo as a King Erik of 
Sweden. The story is closely akin to that given in the Hrélfssaga, 
but the names of the characters are different and the ring- 
slinging, in particular, is wanting. The brothers are called 
Harald [=Hrdéarr] and Haldan [= Helgi]. Their cousin Erik is 
son of Frotho. The trouble starts when Frotho has his brother 
Harald murdered. Young Harald and Haldan, the sons of the 
murdered Harald, naturally take vengeance; they do their 
uncle to death by setting fire to his hall one night. Thereupon 
follows a series of wars between Erik and Haldan. In the midst 
of these Erik leaves for Selund, where he attacks and kills 
Harald [=Hrdéarr]. For this Haldan [Helgi] takes swift ven- 
geance on him; by means of a stratagem he captures him and 
offers him his choice between slavery and exposure to wild 
beasts. Erik bravely chooses the latter. He is accordingly 
bound and left in a place frequented by wild beasts and there 
he meets his death.'® 

But we have not exhausted the ring-slinger’s appearances. 
Earlier in date than anything so far mentioned is the testimony 
of the Danish historian Sweyn (c. 1185): 


 Hrdlfssaga kraka og Bjarkarimur, ed. Finnur Jénsson, pp. 24 ff. 
16 Saxo, Gesta Danorum (ed. Holder), Book VII, pp. 217 ff. 
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Rolf Kraki.... Post quem regnavit filius ejus R6kil cognomento 
dictus Slaghenback."” 


To this statement of Sweyn Langebek adds this note: “Nomen 
R6kil Slaghenback sine dubio librarii culpa corruptum est ex 
Rérik Slangenboge.” Saxo’s contemporary thus makes a R¢grik, 
slinger of rings, the immediate successor of Rolf, and this king 
can hardly be other than the Hrerekr, stingy of rings, who is 
the immediate successor of Hrélfr according to the Langfedgatal 
and Fré Fornjéti. 

But the epithet signgvanbaugi antedates Sweyn by some 
two centuries. We find it in a tenth-century monument, the 
Hyndlulj6d. The relevant passage reads thus: 


28 Haraldr hilditénn, borinn Hreereki 
sléngvanbauga, sonr var hann Audar, 
Audr djipaudga Ivars déttir, 
en R4dbaror var Randvés fa®ir.'* 


Similarly, the Njéla tells us that Hrerekr sléngvanbaugi and 
Haraldr hilditénn were father and son,!* and the relationships 
set forth in the Ségubrot af nokkurum Fornkonungum may be 
tabulated in a genealogy practically identical with that given 
in the Hyndlulj60: 


Ivarr father 
RAdbaror = Udr = Hrerekr Helgi 
Haraldr hilditénn 


The story, although fragmentary, can be sketched in its main 
outlines. 


King Ivarr of Sweden refuses to King Helgi of Denmark the hand of his 
daughter USr. Later Ivarr gives his daughter to Hrerekr, brother of 
Helgi. He then makes Hrerekr believe that USr and Helgi are engaged 
in a love intrigue. Hrerekr thereupon kills his brother. When Ivarr 
hears of this he feigns indignation, marches to avenge the death of 
Helgi,and defeats and kills Hrerekr. Udr, with her young son Haraldr 
(surnamed hilditénn), flees to GarSariki, and marries King R&dbardr 
of that country. King [varr, now ruler of Denmark as well as Sweden, 


17 Svenonis Aggonis filii Compendiosa Regum Daniae Historia, Langebek I, 
45 


18 Edda (ed. Neckel) p. 288. 
19 Njdlssaga, cap. xxv (ed. Finnur Jénsson, p. 60). 
¢ 
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is angry because his daughter has married without his leave. He sets 
out on an expedition against Gardariki, but through the interposition 
of Odinn (disguised as a certain Hérdr) he meets his death. Haraldr 
then takes possession of [varr’s kingdoms.” 


The information given in the various monuments may be 
tabulated as on p. 281. 


The tenth century Grottaséngr*® likewise contains an allusion 
to Hredric, although he is not named. The reference reads as 
follows: “Grind we on: Yrsa’s son (i.e., Hrodulf) shall avenge 
Fré66i on the Half-Danes.” The poet conceives of Hrodulf as 
a man under a course. An evil fate drives him to avenge the 
death of his enemy, Frdédi (the Froda of the Beowulf), by killing 
his own kinsmen, the Half-Danes (or Scyldings) Hrodgar and 
Hredric. A few other matters not possible of inclusion in the 
table may conveniently be noticed in this connection. The 
accounts in Hrélfssaga and Bjarkarimur agree, in one detail, 
even more closely than at first sight appears. According to 
the former, Hrékr is maimed twice, first by Hréarr and after- 
wards (more thoroughly) by Helgi. There is only one maiming 
in the Bjarkarimur, but it is carried out by Hréarr and Helgi 
together. The Hrélfssaga agrees with Arngrimur in representing 
Hréarr as having been slain by Hrékr (Rericus), whereas 
nothing of the sort appears in the rfmur. Sweyn makes Rorik 
son of Rolf, presumably because his name came after Rolf’s 
in the list of Danish kings. The Langfedgatal probably reflects 
a genuine old tradition when it refuses to do as did Sweyn and 
gives Hrerekr not his predecessor Rolfr but somebody else for 
a father. Curiously enough, the matter is reversed when we 
come to Hre®dric’s successor, Fr68i. Sweyn refers to this Frothi 
as heres “successor,” whereas the Langfedgatal makes of its 
Frode not only the successor but also the son of Hrerekr. 

The succession as represented in Saxo needs careful examina- 
tion. The Bjarkamdl tells us how Rolv (Hrodulf) overthrew 
R¢grik (Hredric), and how Rolv in his turn was overthrown by 


20 Fornaldarsigur Nordrlanda (ed. Rafn) I, 363 ff. 

2 Edda (ed. Neckel) p. 296, strophe 22. 

2 That this is the meaning of the passage I have demonstrated at length 
elsewhere; see Arkiv fir nordisk Filologi, XLII, 234 ff.; cf. my Lit. Hist. of 
Hamlet, I, 195 ff. 
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Hiarthwar (Heoroweard), and Saxo adds that this Hiarthwar 
reigned but one day (he was slain by Rolv’s devoted follower 
and avenger Wiggo). A certain Hother now seized the Danish 
throne. The second R¢grik was his son, and followed him on the 
throne. This order of kings was surely not an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of Saxo’s. One may reasonably believe that it had a 
genuine traditional if not historical basis. The succession R¢rik, 
Rolv, Hiarthwar is generally accepted as historical. But what 
of Hother? From the Bjarkamdl it is clear that Hiarthwar 
overthrew Rolv with Geatish aid. The death of Hiarthwar, 
then, would leave the Geats in full possession, it would seem, 
for a time at least. I take it, then, that the troublous reign of 
King Hother, as told of in the third book of Saxo, has some 
historical basis, however overlaid and adorned with fable and 
myth. That the Geats for a time controlled the Danish state 
seems evident from the words of the messenger who bore the 
tidings of Beowulf’s death: 


when they [the Swedes] learn that our lord [Beowulf] is dead, he who 
once guarded hoard and kingdom against the enemy, ruled the bold 
Scyldings after the fall of heroes, did what was good for the state, and 
in even more remote parts performed heroic deeds. (Beowulf 3002-7). 


The expression “fall of heroes” may well refer to the slaughter 
of Hrodulf and his comitatus. After this catastrophe, then, 
the Geatish king Beowulf ruled the Danes and made his power 
felt even in the remote regions beyond. The poet is contrasting 
the imperial power of Geatland under Beowulf with the break- 
down of the Geatish kingdom after Beowulf’s death. 

But King Hother is hardly to be identified with Beowulf. 
It is customary, rather, to connect him with another Geatish 
sovereign, King Hedcyn.* What is the explanation of Hother’s 
position as a Danish king? One can only say that for some 
reason or other Hzdcyn survived and even prospered in 
Scandian tradition, while the other Geatish kings either 
vanished altogether or left only traces behind them. Tradition 
has a way of playing favorites, and the favored hero usually 
draws to himself the exploits actually performed by his kinsmen. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at that Beowulf had to yield to 
his uncle the honor of ruling the Danes. That uncle went even 


33 For references see Fr. Klaeber, Becwulf, Introduction, p. xli, note 6. 
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higher: Like the poet Bragi, he was lifted to the Icelandic 
pantheon. That he picked up a kingship en route need surprise 
no one; it was the logical development. Beowulf, too, appears 
in Scandian tradition under the name Bjarki, though not as 
king but rather as a retainer of Hrélfr (Hrodulf). As such, he 
had to die, of course, in the final battle, along with the rest of 
Hrélfr’s comitatus. This left Denmark without a king, and 
tradition’s favorite, He®cyn, fell heir to the vacant throne! 

But how comes it that R¢grik is represented as son and suc- 
cessor of Hother? R¢grik was certainly no Geat, and his con- 
nection with Hother [= Hz®cyn] would be hard to explain, if 
we had only the Scandian monuments to go on. But here as 
often the clue is to be found in an English monument. The 
invitation extended by Beowulf, which the English epic records, 
suggests that HreGric later did pay a visit to the Geatish court. 
Such an invitation would hardly have been refused, although 
we are not told that it was accepted. Moreover, the indications 
are that the Geats supported Hrodgar and Hre@ric in the 
dynastic struggle with Hrodulf.4 The stay of Hredric at the 
Geatish court, his friendly relations with the Geatish royal 
house, and his hostile relations with the Danish king Hrodulf 
(his cousin) would all favor the development which we actually 
find in Saxo, where R¢grik is made son of a king who was his- 
torically a Geat, not a Dane. Here, too, Hother probably 
represents Beowulf, since Hredric’s mother puts her son 
definitely under Beowulf’s protection, as we have seen. When 
Saxo makes Hother and Atisl brothers, he may be giving us a 
reminiscence of the alliance between Beowulf and Eadgils told 
of in Beowulf,?> although of course we have but little to go on. 
Note that, according to Saxo,?* Hother sets Atis] on the Swedish 
throne, whereas it is Beowulf who performs this service for 
Eadgils according to the English poem. 

Both the R¢griks of Saxo, then, go back to the same historical 
figure, Hredric the son of Hrodgar. But why two R¢griks? The 
historical course of events gives us an explanation. From the 
English monuments Deutschbein inferred that Hrodulf over- 


*% For a detailed consideration of this matter see my Literary History of 
Hamlet, I, 90 ff. and 191 ff. 

Vv. 2391 ff. 

%* Book III; ed. Holder, p. 75. 
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threw his uncle, King Hrodgar, and seized the Danish throne 
(see above). And the evidence of the Scandian monuments 
supports this view, as I have elsewhere shown,?’ for Hréarr 
[= Hrodgar] is almost uniformly made a victim of a close kins- 
man; and, although in the later monuments this kinsman is not 
Hrélfr, in the Grottaséngr, the earliest and most authoritative 
source, Hrdlfr is clearly the murderer. We may accept as 
historical, then, the overthrow and murder of Hrodgar by his 
ambitious nephew Hrodulf. What became of Hredric? He may 
have been away at the time, or he may have made his escape, 
but certainly he survived. Indeed, he must have led a successful 
counter-offensive against his cousin, for in the Bjarkamdl he 
appears as a reigning monarch. No doubt it was through 
Geatish aid that he was enabled to put Hrodulf to flight and 
mount his father’s throne. But Hrodulf could not be held down. 
He gathered a fleet and attacked Hredric unawares, at his hall. 
Hre®dric fell and Hrodulf, seizing hord ond rice, became king of 
the Danes once more. The order of succession would then be: 


1. Hrodgar 
2. Hrodulf 
3. Hredric 
4. Hrodulf (for a second time) 


In other words, Hredric might be looked upon either as the 
predecessor or as the successor of Hrodulf. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that a differentiation took place in 
tradition, and that two R¢griks developed out of the same his- 
torical character. 

Such a development would be stimulated if there existed 
contradictory conceptions of the character of Hredric. And it 
is easy to show that HreSric from a very early period (if not 
from the beginning) was presented from two very different 
angles. We have already seen that this is true of Beowulf. The 
Hredric of vv. 1162-1231 is a weak, helpless figure, who moves 
us to pity but not to admiration. The Hre@ric of vv. 1836 ff., 


27 Op. cit. I, 195 ff. 
28 Certain later monuments attribute the murder to Hrerekr! This develop- 


ment served at the same time to clear the character of Hrélfr and to explain 
why he murdered R¢rik. Still later the murder of Hrerekr was credited to 
Helgi (Hrélfr’s father). See my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, loc. cit. 
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on the contrary, is a formidable contestant for the throne. 
There is no ultimate contradiction, for the poet, it is true. 
Hredric’s weakness and helplessness are seen in terms of his 
youth and final fate, whereas the Hredric who him selfa deah 
is the heir who fights boldly and for a time successfully to make 
good his inheritance. But a germ is here which might well lead 
to contradiction and differentiation. And when we turn to the 
Scandian sources we find that such was in fact the development. 
In Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjéti we find two Hrerekrs, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets Anéggvanbaugi and sléngvanbaugi. 
From these epithets we are justified in concluding that there 
were two traditions about Hredric. According to one, he was 
generous with rings (i.e., valuable presents); according to the 
other, he was stingy with these same rings! The logical Ice- 
landers therefore made two persons of him, one to fit either 
epithet. 

The Danes historically fell into two camps, viz., supporters 
and opponents of Hrodulf. The first would naturally vilify 
Hrodulf’s rival; the second would praise him. And if we may 
judge from the poetry that has survived vilification and glorifi- 
cation alike would inevitably be put in monetary terms. The 
old poets, when they wished to praise a prince, pictured him 
as generous; when they wished to damn him, they pictured him 
as stingy. This was not mere rhetoric, nor was it simply a means 
of inducing the royal listeners to bestow a fine present on the 
scop. The Germanic prince, if he wanted to hold his fighting- 
men, had to be generous with them. If they were honor-bound 
to be loyal to him, he was honor-bound to make their loyalty 
worth their while. They were ready to die for him, but they 
expected him to make their lives pleasant while they lived. 
Hence there is nothing striking or individual about Hre@Gric’s 
two epithets. The striking thing is their existence side by side. 
The survival of both indicates that neither tradition could 
easily be uprooted. Although Hredric somehow kept the 
epithet siéngvanbaugi, the fame of his rival Hrodulf, in after 
years, came to dominate the story of the Scylding dynasty, 
and accordingly the other epithet finally won the day and fixed 
the character of Hredric in the Scandian stories that have 
survived. Let us examine these stories in turn, first taking up 
those recorded in Saxo. 
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The first Rgrik of Saxo, the R¢grik of the Bjarkamdl, was 
definitely called Anéggvanbaugi, if we accept the usual explana- 
tion of Saxo’s phrase Bgki auari, and he is certainly presented 
as avaricious. But this is not the most interesting feature of 
the account. A poet celebrating Hrdélfr would naturally vilify 
his opponent by seizing upon the bad epithet and developing 
it for all it was worth. His problem would be to dispose of the 
good epithet. He might ignore it altogether, but the true poet 
would prefer to work it into the picture, if he could make it 
serve his purpose. At any rate, our poet works it in, neatly, 
even brilliantly. Rgrik is made generous, but only by com- 
pulsion, so that his generosity is turned to his discredit. The 
poet is so fond of his inspiration that he draws it out to in- 
ordinate length and adorns it with every turn of irony and con- 
trast. Note particularly this: hostiqgue adimenda relinquens 
pignora, que patriis prebere pepercit amicis. Where did he get 
the idea? Strewing gold before the city gates is a striking, pictur- 
esque conception, and by no means an obvious method of earn- 
ing the epithet siéngvanbaugi. Moreover, it appears in none of 
the other versions of HreSdric’s story. But later, in this very 
poem, we meet the same motif again, and this time Rolv does 
the strewing: 


And yet, here amid the hazards and misfortunes of battle I see the 
gracious descendant of Frotho laughing, who had sown with gold the 
Fyrivalline fields.” 


This refers to the famous story of Hrélfr’s expedition to Uppsala, 
in the course of which he stole King A@ils’s hoard and fled, but, 
upon pursuit, was able to save himself only by strewing his 
plunder behind him, on the fields by the river Fyri. This gold- 
strewing doubtless suggested to our poet the less efficacious 
strewing which he attributes to the unfortunate R¢grik. 

There are other features of the account which bring us close 
to the episode in Beowulf. R¢grik is pictured as utterly helpless; 
his following will not support him, and Rolv is therefore able to 
overthrow and slay him without a battle; the booty is won 
sine sanguine. This helplessness is brought out in the Beowulfian 
account, and the treachery on the part of Hre®dric’s following is 
emphasized by the poet’s ironical praise of their loyalty, put 


29 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, Book II; ed. Hoider, p. 63, ll. 14-16. 
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into the mouth of Wealhpeow (Beowulf vv. 1226-31, quoted 
above, p. 270). 

The explanation of the helplessness and the treachery is not 
the same in the two versions, it is true. The English poet does 
not blame Hre@ric for his inability to resist his rival; he is 
presented as a mere lad, and we are expected to feel sorry for 
him, not to despise him. Nor is there any intimation that he 
was a niggard. Indeed, Wealhpeow’s lavishness might be inter- 
preted as indicating that any future disloyalty would not be 
due to niggardliness on the part of the faction which she repre- 
sented. Yet it remains clear that Hredric is no match for 
Hrodulf. The poet even seems a bit afraid of lingering over 
the pathos of Hredric’s plight. As a pathetic figure, the queen 
is “surer fire,” it would seem, than the young princes, and these 
are therefore put into the background. One may infer, then, 
that the fall of Hredric, if not altogether as the Bjarkamdl 
represents it, at any rate was lacking in heroism. A hero ought 
to die in battle, with his comitatus about him, every man 
fighting to the last against overwhelming odds. Such a death 
was Hrodulf’s, and Hrodulf’s fall was therefore deemed worthy 
of celebration in song. But HreSric, to all appearance, died 
prosaically if not ignominiously, and his comitatus proved any- 
thing but loyal. The poet of the Bjarkamdél, whose sympathies 
lay in the other camp, had no difficulty in treating the theme; 
he made of Hredric a contemptible figure. But this course was 
not open to the Beowulf poet, whose sympathies were with 
Hredric. The Beowulf episode, then, wins our sympathy for 
the unfortunate king by presenting him es a youth and letting 
his fate hang over him, invisible to him but visible enough to us. 
This method of “foreshadowing” is extremely effective, pro- 
vided, of course, that the reader knows the story, as the English 
of old knew it. To the poet’s audience the whole point of the 
episode lay in the fall of HreSric, although nothing is said about 
it. And here again we have the most important link of all 
between the episode and the R¢grik-story in the Bjarkamdl, 
which tells us in so many words just how R@rik fell. 

When we come to Saxo’s second R¢grik we find nothing about 
any final catastrophe. On the contrary, our attention is invited 
exclusively to the beginning of his reign. This reminds us at 
once of the Hredric who him selfa deah, although here, as in the 
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Hredric episode, the English poet uses foreshadowing, while 
Saxo narrates the events themselves. From the English account 
we infer that Hrodgar will send his son to the Geatish court, 
where the young prince will make friends who will help him 
when the fight for the Danish throne begins. From Saxo’s 
account we learn (without having to infer) that R¢rik’s father, 
foreseeing his own death, provides for his son’s succession to 
the throne by pledging certain “greater ones” te support the 
young prince. From the English account we infer that Hrodgar 
is destined to die a violent death, at the hands of Hrodulf. 
Saxo tells us of the death of Hother at the hands of Bous. From 
the English account we infer that there will be a struggle for 
the throne, between Hredric and Hrodulf. Saxo tells us that 
R¢grik had a rebellion on his hands the moment his father was 
killed. Of the ups and downs of the civil war we can infer 
nothing from the English account; the only inference we can 
make is that eventually Hrodulf will triumph and Hre@ric will 
fall, and this, of course, carries us to the end of Hredric’s reign, 
a period with which we have no present concern. Saxo, on the 
other hand, gives us a detailed account of the war, up to the 
triumph of R¢grik and his establishment upon his father’s 
throne—The Geatish connection, so prominent in the Beo- 
wulfian account, appears also in Saxo, whose Hother was 
historically a Geatish king (see above). 

Saxo’s account of the young king’s troubles is generally, and 
justly, regarded as late and fictitious. But it was presumably 
based on something. Some memory survived of the fact that 
Hre®dric’s father was murdered and that Hredric himself had 
trouble getting his authority recognized at the beginning of his 
reign. The story, then, grew out of the historical situation, and 
may be looked upon as an elaboration of it. History suffered 
in the process; Hrodgar wes replaced by a Geatish king, Hother 
(Hezdcyn), and therefore Hrodgar’s murderer, Hrodulf, had to 
give place to Bous, the traditional murderer of Hother; the 
civil war between HreSdric and Hrodulf was made into a rebellion 
of Swedes and Curetes against Danish overlordship. But most 
of the elaboration took the form of a story to explain R¢rik’s 
inherited (but no longer understood) epithet Slyngebond. This 
story forms an integral part of the story of the rebellion. It may 
be separated into an explanation proper (R¢grik was called 
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“ring-slinger” because once he slung a ring into the sea) and an 
account of the circumstances under which the ring-slinging 
occurred. The explanation appears in Iceland too, but the cir- 
cumstances differ considerably from those given in Saxo. We 
may therefore conclude at once that the explanation arose early 
and had wide currency, but we must examine the various sets 
of circumstances with some care before we can be justified in 
reaching any conclusions about them. 

A careful study of the different versions convinces me that 
the circumstances in question, however different, go back to a 
common source. This source is Hredric’s other epithet hnéggvan- 
baugi. Although this fact has not heretofore been noted, it can 
easily be demonstrated. Let us begin with the Saxonian account. 
Why did R¢grik throw his bond into the sea? He became a 
Slyngebond out of anger at Ubbo, who practically accused him 
of being a Nyggebond. And his niggardly tendencies, exposed by 
Ubbo, appear in connection with the first champion as well. 
This point I will develop below; here it will suffice to note 
R¢grik’s economy with his rewards: the same reward must serve 
for both his champions, although Saxo glosses this over by 
explaining, with more rhetoric than plausibility, how the king 
managed to give away the arm-ornament and yet keep it. It 
needs to be noted, moreover, that neither champion actually 
got anything. In the Bjarkamdl the signgvanbaugi “generous 
dispenser of gifts” of the old tradition still survives, although 
the author of the poem, subordinating everything to hnéggvan- 
beugi, has made R¢grik generous by compulsion, that is, not 
truly generous at all. But Saxo’s R¢rik Slyngebond has no 
generosity left. The author (whoever he was) of Saxo’s explana- 
tion for Slyngebond makes it clear that even under compulsion 
the generosity of his R¢grik is not to be depended on, and the 
old epithet is given a new meaning unconnected with habitual 
generosity. Rgrik’s is a critical situation. The rebel champion 
has challenged the Danes, and a Danish champion must be 
found to meet him. And such a champion actually comes 
forward, but instead of trusting to the king’s generosity, he 
asks what his reward would be if he undertook the fight. This 
bargaining spirit befits the court of a Nyggebond, not that of a 
Slyngebond. But the second champion’s attitude is even more 
indicative. He not only bargains ir advance, like his comrade, 
but he goes so far as to doubt his king’s word: 
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‘But,’ he said, ‘how may I have faith in your promise, when you hold 
the pledge itself in your hands, and do not commit the gift to the care 
of an impartial person. Let someone appear to whom you may entrust 
the pledge, lest it be permitted you to take back your promise. For 
the absolute certainty of reward excites the courage of fighters.’*° 


This attitude on the part of the champion is explicable only 
on the assumption that the king was niggardly rather than 
generous, and the ring-story as a whole reflects discredit on 
R¢grik. The same may be said of the ring stories in the Hrélfssaga 
and Bjarkarimur, which have the same spirit as that of the 
Saxonian tale, although they differ in circumstances. 

Saxo’s treatment of the tale shows that he took it over with- 
out understanding its point. Patriotic Dane that he was, Saxo 
looked with a favorable eye on his Danish kings, and was loath 
to believe anything to their discredit. In the present case he 
explains away the insulting doubts of Ubbo. Quod eum profecto 
per ludibrium dixisse constabat “Undoubtedly he said that in 
jest,” an explanation which satisfies Saxo, but does not satisfy 
us! And into the mouth of the first champion he puts a long 
speech very creditable to the champion but hardly characteristic 
of a man who before fighting finds out how much he will get 
for so doing. Moreover, if we look about us a bit, we discover 
that Saxo’s characteristically elaborate rhetorical edifice is 
built up on a base only partially concealed by the super- 
structure. The champion asks what his reward will be if he 
meets the challenger. R¢grik offers him an arm-ornament. The 
champion refuses the reward (which certainly seems a niggardly 
one, in view of the issues at stake) and prefers to fight without 
any reward at all. Why does he do this? In Saxo’s source, I 
fancy, no motive was given; the hearer was left to infer the 
truth. My own inference is that R¢rik’s niggardliness, the 
meagerness of the reward offered, disgusted the champion, and 
moved him to put his king to shame by rejecting the reward 
altogether. But Saxo failed to see the point and supplied a 
motivation of his own. He makes his first champion explain 
to us, elaborately, that he is rejecting the arm-ornament because 
(1) if he wins the duel he prefers to leave it to R¢rik to fix his 
reward, and (2) if he loses he will then be dead and no reward 


3° Saxo, Gesta Danorum, Book III; ed. Holder, p. 85, ll. 7-11. 
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will be needed. These sentiments, though perfectly proper, 
do not fit the champion’s previous behavior. His insistence on 
knowing what he will get, before he will consent to undertake 
the fight, is wholly inconsistent with his indifference to what he 
will get, in the speech which Saxo puts into his mouth. We may 
conclude that this speech formed no part of Saxo’s source. 
The tale as we have it in Saxo falls into two stages. The first 
stage may be outlined thus: a champion asks of King R¢rik 
a present; the king offers him a ring, which the champion 
refuses. The second stage may be outlined as follows: a second 
champion asks of King R¢grik a present under conditions identi- 
cal with those of stage one; the king offers him the same ring 
which he had offered to the first champion; the champion 
accepts the offer, but imposes certain conditions; angered at 
this, the king throws the ring into the sea. If now we turn to 
the Icelandic versions, we find the same two stages, and the 
same conclusion, although the circumstances are considerably 
altered. Hrerek (or Hrdékr) is, of course, to be identified with 
R¢grik in name as well as in deed. No champion appears; 
instead, we have Hréarr, who serves for both champions. 
Moreover, the parts are curiously shifted. Hréarr plays the 
king, and owns the ring, and Hrerek (Hrékr) does the asking. 
But Hréarr retains enough of the champions’ réle to do the 
refusing in the first stage, and the accepting under conditions 
in the second stage, while Hrerek (Hrékr) exhibits anger at 
the conditions imposed, and throws the ring into the sea, much 
as he does in Saxo, though in the Icelandic accounts the fate 
of the ring is no accident. The Icelandic stages may be stated 
as follows. Stage one: Hrerek (Hrékr) asks Hréarr for a ring, 
which Hréarr refuses him. Stage two: Hrerek (Hrékr) asks 
to be allowed to look at the ring; Hréarr agrees to give him the 
ring, on the understanding that Hrerek (Hrékr) is merely to 
look at it; Hrerek (Hrékr), angered because this condition is 
imposed, throws the ring into the sea. 

How did King Hréarr come to take over the champions’ 
rdles? In the primitive tale, I fancy, the champions were severe 
with R¢grik, much as Starkadr was severe with Ingjaldr. The 
story was doubtless felt as primarily illustrative of R¢grik’s 
niggardliness, to which the ring-slinging was subsidiary; at any 
rate, the author would not fail to expose the king pretty thor- 
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oughly. Even in the Saxonian version the language used by 
the second champion is astonishingly strong when we consider 
that a retainer is here speaking to his lord. There would be 
nothing surprising, then, in a development whereby the retainer 
gained in authority, and eventually became himself a king. 
Such a development would give his words greater weight, and 
would make his outspokenness more in keeping with social 
proprieties. Moreover, the evident antagonism between re- 
tainer and king might be expected to grow into actual hostility, 
if the conditions were favorable. Now the later tradition, as 
we have already seen, made Hréarr an enemy of Hreerekr. An 
identification of Hréarr with the retainer of our story, then, 
might well have taken place. And in fact some such develop- 
ment seems to have occurred. Certainly we find Hréarr in the 
Icelandic versions playing a part derivable only from the 
retainers of the Saxonian story. Of course one might set up 
the hypothesis that Hréarr, rather than the retainers, appeared 
in the primitive form of the tale. But it is obvious that Hréarr’s 
part in the tale reflects a late, not an early conception. His- 
torically Hréarr was Hroerekr’s father, and it took many 
centuries of story-telling to make him into Hreerekr’s enemy 
and victim. Moreover, Saxo’s version is some 200 years older 
than the Icelandic versions, and this fact ought to give to it 
the presumption, at least, of priority. 

We have further evidence. In his seventh book, Saxo tells 
how Erik murders Harald and how Harald’s brother Haldan 
wreaks vengeance on Erik by binding him and then exposing 
him to wild beasts. It is generally agreed that in this story 
Erik=Hroerekr, Harald=Hréarr and Haldan=Helgi. Saxo, 
then, apart from the Bjarkamdél, knows two stories about 
Hreerekr: a story telling of the rebellion at the beginning of his 
reign, and a story according to which he killed Hréarr but was 
himself killed by Helgi. In the second story Helgi has usurped 
the réle originally played by his son Hrdélfr. This story, then, 
is to be regarded as a development of the Bjarkamdl version, 
where Hreerekr is killed by Hrdélfr. Now it is obvious that the 
Icelandic versions give us a combination of the two stories. 
The murder of Hréarr by Hreerekr belongs with the murder of 
Hrcerekr by Helgi (earlier, by Hrdélfr). The second murder 
needed motivation, and this was supplied by attributing the 
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first murder to Hreerekr (historically, of course, Hrélfr did the 
killing in both cases). The ring story belongs to the beginning 
of Hredric’s reign; the murder-and-vengeance story, to the end. 
In Saxo both stories appear, but they have no connection with 
each other. In Iceland they are amalgamated into one. Since 
the account in Beowulf carefully separates Hredric’s early 
struggles (vv. 1836 ff.) from the foreshadowings of his doom 
(vv. 1162-1231), we must conclude that the similar separation 
in Saxo is based on the early tradition, while the combination 
in the Icelandic versions is secondary and late. 

The close kinship between the Icelandic versions and Saxo’s 
story of Haldan and Erik has often been pointed out, and, 
indeed, is obvious. Their correspondence in certain details, 
however, seems to have been overlooked. In the Saxonian 
tale, Haldan captures Erik, makes his limbs useless by binding, 
and exposes him; he dies as a result of this exposure. According 
to the Icelandic versions, Helgi (or Hréarr and Helgi) captures 
Hrerek (Hrékr), makes his limbs useless by maiming, and lets 
him go; he dies afterwards, presumably as a result of his helpless- 
ness. The binding obviously corresponds to the maiming, and 
the exposure corresponds to the release. It is particularly 
noteworthy that in neither Saxo nor the Icelandic versions does 
the hero himself slay his opponent; in each he leaves it to nature 
to put an end to Hreerekr, but takes care to make his victim 
impotent in the hands of nature! 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to summarize what 
we have learned so far. 


In our oldest monument, the Beowulf, the story of Hredric is presented 
from two points of view. In vv. 1836 ff. we see him about to enter upon 
his preparations for the coming struggle with Hrodulf; it is clear that he 
will have Geatish support in that struggle, and from the tone of the 
passage we may conclude that his chances of success are good. In vv. 
1162~1231 we hear another story. Not the beginning but the end of his 
struggle with Hrodulf is here brought to our attention, and there is 
every indication that this end will be disastrous. When now we turn to 
the Scandian monuments for further information, we learn definitely 
from the Bjarkamdl (c. 900 a. p.) that HroSulf overthrew and slew 
Hredric. The poem however pictures HreSric as a ruling monarch, 
attacked at his capital by a fleet under the command of HroSulf; it is 
therefore clear that Hredric had succeeded to his father’s throne, and 
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the indications are that he reigned for some time. Another early 
monument, the Grottaséngr (tenth century), refers to the struggle 
between Hrodulf and his kinsmen. The reference (found in the 22nd 
stanza of the poem) is not absolutely specific, but its meaning can 
be determined with almost absolute certainty: the poet gives us to 
understand that Hrodulf slew his kinsmen the Half-Danes or Scyldings 
Hrodgar and HreSric. This agrees with the intimations in Beowulf and 
Widsith, and with the specific statement, as regards Hre®ric, of the 
Bjarkamél. We may conclude that Hrodulf overthrew and killed his 
uncle, Hrodgar, and usurped the throne; that Hrodgar’s son Hre®ric, 
aided by the Geats, defeated Hrodulf, forced him into exile, and took 
possession of the Danish kingdom; finally, that Hrodulf later returned 
to the attack with a fleet, overthrew and killed Hredric, and ascended 
the Danish throne for the second time. 

From various Scandian sources we learn that Hredric had two epi- 
thets, hndggvanbaugi ‘ring-stingy’ and sléngvanbaugi ‘ring-lavish.’ 
The epithets are old, since both may be inferred with certainty from the 
Bjarkamdl. They may have been known even to the English poet, but 
since his account presents Hre®ric as a lad, who had not yet come to the 
throne, such epithets could not well be applied to HreSric in the English 
poem. The epithet ‘ring-stingy’ implies that Hredric was sparing of 
gifts to his men; the epithet ‘ring-lavish’ implies the opposite. The 
two epithets therefore reflect contradictory conceptions of HreSric’s 
character. Obviously the favorable estimate was that held by the 
followers of Hredric; the unfavorable estimate, that held by the 
followers of his opponent Hrodulf. We are unable to determine whether 
either epithet had historical justification, since both epithets are con- 
ventional and would normally be applied to many a prince by admirers 
or detractors, as the case might be. In the struggle between Hre@ric 
and Hrodulf, the latter gained the final victory, and became the 
dominating figure in the heroic tradition. Hence Hre@ric’s epithet 
‘ring-stingy’ became the dominating factor in determining posterity’s 
conception of his character. The other epithet, however, was not lost; 
it rather was reinterpreted in subordination to the epithet ‘ring- 
stingy.’ The author of the Bjarkamdl reconciled the epithets by mak- 
ing Hredric generous only under compulsion. Evidently the poet 
understood signgvanbaugi in its true meaning; he did no more than give 
to it an evil twist. By the time of the later monuments, however, the 
epithet ‘ring-stingy’ had triumphed so thoroughly that sléngvanbaugi 
remained only as an epithet, devoid of its old connotation and left, for 
interpretation, to the tender mercies of the folk-etymologists. These 
read it literally, as ‘ring-slinger’, and hit upon the idea that Hre®ric 
had earned the epithet by slinging a ring into the sea once upon a time. 
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This idea they wove, as the concluding incident, into a story illustrative 
of HreSric’s ring-stinginess. This story Saxo tells us in his third book, 
although his way of telling it rather obscures its point and purpose. 


One Beowulfian passage, as we have seen, foreshadows 
Hredric at the beginning, the other foreshadows him at the 
end, of his reign. The Hre@dric episode in the Bjarkamdl is con- 
cerned only with the death of Hre®dric; it therefore corresponds 
to vv. 1162-1231 of Beowulf. We learn from the Bjarkamdl 
that Hredric was killed by Hrodulf. The slaying is left un- 
motivated. Presumably the poet had in mind the historical 
motivation: Hrodulf was ambitious! Nor does the poet offer 
any justification for Hrodulf’s conduct other than the practical 
argument that Hredric had proved a poor king and Hrodulf 
proved a good one. Efficiency made right in those days as well 
as now. But this way of explaining how it all happened, good 
history though it might be, was too prosaic to satisfy the author 
of the Grottaséngr. He preferred to make of Hrodulf a tragic 
figure, a victim of the irony of fate, a helpless instrument driven 
by an evil destiny. He therefore represents Hrodulf as under 
a curse, which drove him to avenge his enemy, the Bardish 
king Froda, by killing his own kinsmen Hrodgar and Hre®ric. 
To the mind of a Viking no curse worse than this could be 
conceived of, and the deed to which Hrodulf was doomed, so 
interpreted, could not fail of its appeal to the poetically minded. 
But the prosaically minded would fail to see the tragic irony, 
and, in consequence, they would reject, as utter nonsense, the 
idea that Hrodulf avenged Froda. The prosaic view evidently 
prevailed, for the later monuments show no trace of Hrodulf 
as avenger of Froda. But the Grottaséngr passage had a pro- 
found influence on those monuments none the less. Indeed, 
if we take them to be literary expansions and elaborations of 
the relations envisaged in the Grottaséngr, we can account for 
the bulk of their contents. It is obvious that prosy people, 
confronted with the statement that Hrdéifr avenged Frédi on 
the Halfdanes, could “correct” it in either of two ways. They 
could say that Fr6di was avenged on the Halfdanes, but Hrdlfr 
did not do the avenging. Or they could keep Hrélfr as avenger, 
but deny that he avenged Fré6i. Let us begin with the first 
alternative. Who would be a proper person to avenge Fré6i? 
Not an enemy, obviously, but a son. Hence, in Saxo, Book VII, 
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we find Frotho provided with a son, Erik [Hredric], who avenges 
his father by killing Harald [Hrodgar]; Harald, it will be remem- 
bered, along with his brother Haldan [Halga], had murdered 
Frotho. Now the second alternative. If Hrélfr was an avenger, 
whom did he avenge? A near kinsman, obviously. But from 
the Bjarkamdl we know that he killed Hroerekr. Hence Hreerekr 
killed a near kinsman of Hrélfr’s, and Hrélfr slew Hreerekr as 
an act of vengeance. And so it comes that Hreerekr is repre- 
sented as killing Hrélfr’s father Helgi (Ségubrot) or his uncle 
and foster-father Hréarr (Hrélfssaga). It will be noted that in 
neither of these tales has Hroerekr any connection with Frédi. 
In the tales as we have them, a new avenger has replaced 
Hrélfr, for reasons which I need not go into, since I have dis- 
cussed them fully elsewhere. 

Since Hredric both succeeded Hrodulf on the throne and 
was succeeded by him, he might be looked upon as Hrodulf’s 
successor or as his predecessor. In this way two Hredrics might 
come into being, as history became tradition and tradition 
became a genealogical table. And in fact Saxo knows two 
Hredrics, who come before and after Hrodulf respectively. 
The Hredric who precedes Hrodulf corresponds to the Hredric 
of Beowulf 1162 ff. We learn nothing about him as such, 
however. Unlike the English poet, the author of the Bjarkamdl 
is not interested in Hredric for himself. He is interested in 
Hrodulf. Hredric serves primarily as a foil to set off the good 
points of the poet’s hero. Hre®dric’s stinginess is contrasted with 
Hrodulf’s generosity, Hredric’s weakness with Hrodulf’s 
strength. The death of Hre@dric is related rather circum- 
stantially, for no other reason than that Hrodulf killed him 
and won fame thereby. We learn of Hredric’s hoard because 
it became Hrodulf’s booty. The same may be said of the Hredric 
who followed Hrodulf. He was remembered simply as Hrodulf’s 
successor (direct in Sweyn, Arngrimur and the genealogies; 
with Hother interposed, in Saxo). And since Hrodulf was the 
center of interest, such information as we have about this 
successor of his is concentrated at the primitive point of contact 
between the two: at the beginning of Hre@dric’s reign. The 
order of ‘succession being what it was—Hrodulf, Hre@ric, 
Hrodulf—one might expect that two Hrodulfs, rather than 
two Hre®drics, would develop. But in truth such a development 
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could not take place, because Hrodulf held the stage. A charac- 
ter cannot be bisected in the full glare of publicity; a decent 
obscurity is essential if the operation is to be successful. Indeed, 
it is just this obscurity that accomplishes the bisection. HreSric 
was bathed in a Hrodulfian light at two spots: the beginning 
and the end of his reign. But the region between was left in 
darkness. What wonder, then, that each spot became a person? 

The traditional (as against the historical) order of succession, 
then, came to be: Hredric, Hrodulf, Hredric. The first Hredric 
was of interest by virtue of his death. He is the Hredric of 
Beowulf 1162 ff., the Rgrik of the Bjarkamdl, the Hrerekr of 
Ségubrot (with whom goes the Hrerekr sléngvanbaugi of the 
Hyndlulj6d, the Njdla, the Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjéti), and 
the Erik of Saxo’s seventh book. The second Hredric was of 
interest by virtue of his struggle for the throne, a struggle 
rewarded with success. He is the Hredric of Beowulf 1836 ff., 
the R¢grik of Saxo’s third book, the Rérik of Sweyn, and the 
Hrerekr hnéggvanbaugi of Langfedgatal and Fré Fornjoti. We 
get an amalgamation of the two Hre@rics in the Hrerek of the 
Bjarkartmur, the Hrékr of the Hrélifssaga and the Rericus of 
Arngrimur. 

The amalgamation is done most cleverly in the Hrélfssaga, 
which gives us Hrékr’s struggle for throne and ring, and his 
murder of Hréarr followed by Helgi’s swift vengeance, all knit 
together into one coherent tale. The Hrerek of the Bjarkarimur 
is a much less successful job. Whereas the Hrélfssaga brings 
Hrokr in triumph to the throne, the rimur are content to give 
Hrerek a little ring-slinging; and whereas Hrékr both murders 
Hréarr and gets punished for so doing, Hrerek only gets 
punished—Hrdéar escapes unscathed. Curiously enough, Arn- 
grimur gives us precisely those elements which the riémur omit, 
and omits precisely those elements which the rimur give. 
Arngrimur’s Rericus struggles successfully for the throne, but 
does no ring-slinging; he kills Roas (Hrodgar) but is not 
punished for it. If then we combine Arngrimur and the rimur, 
our two extant versions of the younger Skjdldungasaga, we get 
all those elements that we find so neatly combined in the 
Hrélfssaga. 

Arngrimur’s account of the struggle of Rericus for the throne 
is of special interest. The opporent of Rericus is a certain 
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Walldarus, of whose Danish connections Arngrimur disclaims 
any knowledge. However, as Olrik points out, Arngrimur later 
discovered Walldarus in a genealogy, and, since he had already 
finished his treatise, contented himself with inserting this 
genealogy in his preface. On the material given there and else- 
where by Arngrimur,*! I base the following genealogical table: 


Roas (Hrodgar) 
Valderus munificus 
Haraldus antiquus 
Halfdanus Snialle 
Ivarus hinn widfadmi 
Auduna, filia 
Haraldus Hilldeton 


This table supplements the genealogical information available 
in Ségubrot, of course. But it throws also a curious light on 
Walldarus (alias Valderus). This opponent of Hre@Sric’s is 
represented as son of Roas (Hrodgar), as father of a Haraldr 
(surnamed antiquus, not hilditénn, it is true) and as proud 
owner of the by-name munificus, which being interpreted means 
“ring-lavish.” Hredric’s rival thus appears in full possession 
of HreSric’s proper father, proper son and proper epithet! How 
did this come about? We must seek an explanation in the 
traditional material. Historically, Hrodulf had a struggle with 
Ingeld (king of the Bards) and a struggle with Hre@Sric, son of 
Hrodgar. But even in the earliest Scandian versions Ingeld is 
replaced by his fictitious son Agnarr; we find this substitution 
already carried through in the Bjarkamdl. The older Scandian 
tradition, then, knew a son of Ingeld and a son of Hrodgar as 
opponents of Hrodulf. In the later tradition, these opponents 
are misplaced and even confounded. Thus, in the Hrélfssaga 
Agnarr appears as son of Hrodgar, not of Ingeld, and in the 
Skjéldunga both Agnarr and Hre@dric are represented as sons 
of Ingeld. But the learned author of the Skjéldunga evidently 
knew that a son of Hrodgar was a contender for the throne, and 
since he had kept Agnarr as son of Ingeld, and had made Hre@ric 
into another son of the same king, he was compelled to supply 
his son of Hrodgar with a name foreign to the older tradition, 
the name Valdarr. He probably got this name from the Her- 


8 A arbgger, series II, vol. IX, p. 139, n. 1; cf. p. 121. 
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vararsaga. Moreover, instead of making the son of Ingeld and 
the son of Hrodgar each contend against Hrodulf (as they do 
in the older tradition), he set them to fighting each other and 
removed Hrodulf from the scene. The connection with Hrodulf 
is not altogether lost, however. The rivals fight for the throne 
which Hrodulf has just vacated. In this way we get the curious 
result that HreSric contends with himself for the Danish throne! 

King Valdarr is referred to twice in the Hervararsaga. In 
cap. xii his name appears in a quotation from an old epic 
catalogue of kings, a catalogue which otherwise has not survived 
to us. We learn nothing about him there, except that he ruled 
the Danes. But in cap. xvi we learn that he was king of Den- 
mark, son-in-law of King Ivar enn vidfadmi, and father of 
Haraldr hilditénn. In other words, he corresponds to the 
Hrerekr of Hyndlulj6d and Ségubrot. This correspondence 
tends to confirm, of course, the correspondence which we found 
in Arngrimur. The parentage of Valdarr is not given in the 
Hervararsaga; similarly, the parentage of Hrerekr is not given 
in Hyndlulj 56 or Ségubrot. 

Of the origin of Valdarr we know nothing. He may have been 
a historical Danish king, or he may have been invented by the 
poets. But it is certain that he is an intruder in the Scylding 
line of kings. His very name shows that he could not have had 
a Hréarr for a father, or a Haraldr for a son. We have reason 
to believe, rather, that Hroerekr originally stood where Valdarr 
stands in the family tree. The substitution may have been due 
to the evil reputation which Hredric had acquired, or to other 
factors, of which we know nothing. In any case, we cannot 
pursue the inquiry further, for want of evidence. 

It remains to examine Hredric’s story as told in Sdgubrot. 
This Icelandic account has hitherto been neglected by students 
of Beowulf, although, as we shall see, its relation to the English 
version is particularly close. Let us first consider the genealogy 
given in Ségubrot. This must be treated with great respect, as 
it is supported by as old a monument as the Hyndluljéd. 
Moreover, things seem to be in order, for the names of the 
three kinsmen, Hrerekr, Helgi and Haraldr, alliterate. Hrerekr 
and Helgi are said to be brothers. They rule over Denmark, 
apparently as joint kings. Their father is not named, but 
reference to the Langfedgatal reveals his name as Halfdan. 
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This name, too, alliterates with the others. Moreover, Halfdan 
and Helgi as father and son find support in the Healfdene and 
Halga of Beowulf. One would expect Hréarr rather than 
Hrerekr, it is true, as brother of Helgi, but here, as not in- 
frequently, the son has taken the father’s place. To be com- 
pared is the genealogy in the Skjéldunga, according to which 
Hrerekr and Helgi are half-brothers: they have different fathers 
but the same mother. And Signy, mother of Hrdékr in the 
Hréifssaga, is mother of Harald [Hréarr] and Haldan [Helgi] 
in the seventh book of Saxo. All in all, it seems obvious that 
in Ségubrot we have to do with the same Danish dynasty that 
we meet in Beowulf. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a study of [varr, the villain 
of Ségubrot. The name of this Swedish king does not fit into 
the Danish dynastic nomenclature, but his career corresponds, 
point for point, with that of our old friend Hrodulf; we may 
conclude that [varr has taken the place of Hrodulf in the tale. 
Our information about Ivarr comes from more than one source. 
Snorri, in cap. 39 of the Ynglingasaga, tells us of two brothers, 
Halfdan and Gudrgdr, who ruled, as petty kings, over the 
Danish province Skane. Ivarr was the son of Halfdan. We 
learn further that Gudrgdr murdered Halfdan. Later Gudrgdr 
himself was slain, and Ivarr took possession of Sk4ne (i.e., of 
Gudrgér’s kingdom). Snorri does not state specifically that 
Ivarr slew his uncle, but the conclusion is hard to escape. 
Certainly it would be Ivarr’s duty to avenge his father’s death. 
Ivarr now invaded Sweden, and Ingjaldr, king of that country, 
in order to avoid death at his hands, set fire to his own hall and 
perished in the flames, along with all his men. We are reminded 
of the hall-burning which accompanied the death of Ingeld 
(Ingjaldr) according to English tradition. The Beowulf poet 
speaks thus of the hall Heorot: 


‘it awaited hostile flames, hateful fire; the time was not yet come when 
war should waken, after enmity, between son-in-law [Ingeld] and 
father-in-law [Hrodgar]’ (82-85). 

As we know from Widsith 45 ff., Hrodgar and Hrodulf waged 
this war together against Ingeld. The English poet does not 


tell us just how Heorot came to burn; perhaps Ingeld set it on 
fire and was caught in his own trap. If so, we should have a 
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hall-burning out of which the story in the Ynglinga could easily 
develop. In the Icelandic tale the setting is different, however; 
it is Ingeld’s own hall, not that of his foes, that he sets afire. 
Poetically it is more fitting, of course, that the hall destroyed 
be that of the defeated, not that of the victor. 

But this does not end the list of fvarr’s victims. From Ségubrot 
we learn that he slew the Danish king Hrerekr. He slew, then, 
or drove to death, his uncle, his opponent Ingeld and his 
kinsman-in-law Hredric. But this is precisely Hrodulf’s career: 
he too slew his uncle, his opponent Ingeld and his kinsman 
Hredric. The correspondence is too close to be accidental. We 
can explain it only by assuming that [varr has been substituted 
for an original Hrodulf as the villain of the tale—A peculiar 
shift in relationship is perhaps worthy of note here. According 
to Beowulf, HroSulf’s opponent Ingeld is married to a daughter 
of Hrodulf’s uncle. According to the Ynglinga, fvarr’s uncle 
is married to a daughter of fvarr’s opponent Ingjaldr. In the 
one case, the uncle has the daughter and she marries the 
opponent. In the other case, the opponent has the daughter 
and she marries the uncle. In each the daughter chucks her 
husband and returns to her father. In each, too, the daughter 
is at the root of the trouble between the families. 

If Ivarr took over the career that properly was Hrodulf’s, 
who was he to start with, and what was his proper career? Was 
he simply an invention of the sagamen? I think not. In my 
opinion, fvarr derives directly from the evil counsellor Unferp of 
Beowulf. Certainly fvarr is an evil counsellor if there ever was 
one. His name deserves particular attention. [varr goes back 
to a primitive *Jnhuharir. The intervocalic h of this form was 
dropped, whereupon the u became consonantal. The m was 
lost before the voiceless spirant, with nasalization and lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel. The combination [xw], thus made 
intervocalic, became, first, a voiceless bilabial spirant, secondly, 
a voiceless labiodental spirant [f], and, finally, a voiced labio- 
dental spirant [v]. The i of the ultima underwent syncope. The 
final product was thus [farr or [varr. How would this name 
appear in English? The nasalized vowels of Old Norse were 
imitated in English with vowel+nasal; thus, Anlaf for ON 
Oléfr (where the 6 goes back to a nasalized 4). The nasalized 
t of Lfarr would thus presumably appear in English as in-. 
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The f or v would of course give OE f, and the name element -arr 
would doubtless take its regular English form -ere. The OE 
form of the name as a whole, then, would be *Jnfere. I take it 
that this was the true name of the evil counsellor of whom the 
Beowulf poet tells us. But the English poet, in the interests of 
true poetry, took a couple of liberties with this name. As it 
stood, *Jnfere was merely a name, and an unfamiliar name at 
that, foreign to English usage. But by touching it up a bit one 
could achieve Unferp “trouble-maker,” and for an evil counsellor 
what name could possibly be more appropriate than that? 

The Unferp of Beowulf was himself guilty of the murder of 
a kinsman. Beowulf reminds him of his crime in the following 
words: “Though you became the slayer of your brother, of your 
near kinsman; for that you shall suffer damnation in hell, clever 
though you be” (587-589). Very possibly Unferp’s ill fame as 
slayer of a kinsman had something to do with his assumption 
of the part of Hrodulf, who also was well-known as a kinsman- 
slayer. At any rate, once Hrodulf’s career was transferred to 
Ivarr, his own career was remodeled to conform to Hrodulf’s 
practice: he was made to slay an uncle instead of a brother. 

Characteristic of the English version is the activity of the 
Danish queen, Wealhpeow, the wife of Hrodgar. To this 
character corresponds the Udr of the Ségubrot. Since HreSric 
takes his father’s place in the Icelandic version, we are prepared 
to find him in possession of his father’s wife, too, and in fact 
USr appears as wife of Hrerekr. Her name is U@r in Ségubrot, 
Audr in the Hyndlulj68. This may be the true name of the 
historical character, the wife of Hrodgar, for the name Wealh- 
peow, applied to her by the English poet, is probably not her 
true name.** What part does Ur play? She does what she can, 
of course, to keep Hrerekr and Helgi at peace with each other, 
but her chief activity is her long-continued effort to secure 
the throne of Denmark for her young son Haraldr. Upon the 


32 Axel Olrik, in his Danmarks Heltedigtning (I, 26 f.), likewise looks upon 
Unferp’s name as a product of poesy. He will have it, though, that the poet 
invented the name outright, whereas I suppose only a modification of a histori- 
cal name which has come down to us in another version of the same story.— 
The poet took even greater liberties with other names: witness Freawaru for 
Hrut and Beowulf for Beow. 

33 As I have tried to show in my Literary History of Hamlet, I, 103 f. 
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death of Hrerekr, his son Haraldr would naturally succeed to 
the throne. Ivarr, however, was in possession; he had slain 
Hrerekr in battle and had taken possession of the Danish 
kingdom. Udr collected an army and expelled him from Den- 
mark. Realizing that she could not hold the kingdom per- 
manently against [varr, she collected a great hoard and retired 
to Gardariki, where she found allies. Eventually, after Ivarr’s 
death, Haraldr was brought in triumph to his father’s throne. 
USr’s activities fit in well with those of Wealhpeow, so far as 
we know them, although of course the setting is rather different. 
Of the two Hre@drics of Beowulf, the victim of Hrodulf answers 
to the Hrerekr of Ségubrot; the successful contestant for the 
Danish throne, to Haraldr. The father and son of Beowulf are 
replaced by another father and son in Ségubrot. Hrerekr, the 
victim of Ivarr, goes back to Hredric, the victim of Hrodulf; 
Haraldr, the lad who through his mother’s efforts wins his 
heritage, the throne of Denmark, goes back to Hre@dric, the lad 
who, through the Geatish allies gained for him by his mother, 
wins his heritage, likewise the throne of Denmark. 

In Beowulf 1162 ff., we have a memorable picture. The 
kinsmen Hrodgar and Hrodulf, joint rulers of the Danish realm, 
sit side by side. At their feet sits Unferp, the trouble-maker. 
It is his part to stir up strife between the kinsmen. Towards 
this ominous group the wife of Hrodgar advances, the fridusibb 
(cf. Beowulf 2017). She does what she can to keep the kinsmen 
at peace. Her part is thus the opposite of Unferp’s. The two 
work against each other. The poet makes it clear to us, more- 
over, that the queen’s efforts will be unsuccessful, whereas 
Unferp’s will be successful. Let us now turn to Ségubrot. We 
find the kinsmen Hrerekr and Helgi, joint rulers of the Danish 
realm. The trouble-maker [varr stirs up strife between them. 
USr, the wife of Hrerekr, opposes [varr, but in vain. The 
trouble-maker triumphs, and USr, with her young son, is driven 
into exile, while both Helgi and Hrerekr meet their death. 
The kinship of the English and Icelandic accounts is obvious. 

It will be convenient to present the correspondences in tabular 
form: 
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English Sources Icelandic Sources 

Healfdene gamol Halfdan, Haraldr gamli 
Hrodgar Hrerekr, Gudrgdr 

Halga til Helgi, Halfdan snjalli 
Wealhbeow Udr 

Hredric as victim Hrerekr 

Hre®dric as victor Haraldr hilditénn 

Freawaru (daughter of Hrodgar) Asa (wife of Gudrgdr) 
Ingeld (king of the Bards) Ingjaldr (king of the Swedes) 
Unferp Ivarr 

Hrodulf as slayer fvarr 

Hrodulf as joint rulerof Denmark _ Helgi 

Weaihpeow’s Geatish allies King R4dbardr of GarSarfki 


From this table one can readily see that the Icelandic account 
goes back to two stories, originally distinct. Historically, 
Hrélfr slew Hréarr and Hreerekr and a story would naturally 
grow up around each deed, especially since the two murders 
were separated, it would seem, by a considerable period of 
years. The easiest way to supply a motive for Hrélfr’s deed 
would be to say that he was avenging his father. Hence, in 
the Ségubrot, Hrerekr is made to kill Helgi (Hrdlfr’s father). 
Similarly, in the Ynglinga, Gudrgdr is made to kill Halfdan 
(Ivarr’s father, hence, earlier, Hrélfr’s father). Thus, in the 
one tale the Halga of Beowulf is called by his specific name; in 
the other, by his generic name. Helgi goes by the name Halfdan 
not only here but also, as we have seen, in Saxo, Book VII. 
The term Halfdane might be applied to any member of the 
Scylding dynasty of Danish kings; the word is simply a synonym 
for Scylding. Since Halga was a Scylding, he was a Halfdane, 
and might with propriety be referred to as Halfdan. Naturally, 
however, the usage would lead to confusion between Halfdan 
as a surname (dynastic name) and Halfdan as the personal 
name of the founder of the dynasty, the Healfdene of Beowulf, 
from whom the dynasty took its name. And in fact this con- 
fusion took place, not only in the monuments but also in the 
minds of the philologists who have studied them. For this 
reason little progress has been made, so far, in determining the 
literary history of the Scandian monuments which deal with 
Healfdene and his dynasty. Helgi, under his name Halfdan, 
is given the epithet snjalli “good.” This corresponds to the 
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Hrodulf in the early monuments. The two murders are sepa- 


‘ epithet ¢i/ “good,” which is given to Halga in Beowulf 61. The 
Fe characterization suggested by these epithets agrees well with 
pai H6rdr’s characterization of Halfdan snjalli in the Sdgubrot. 
fi HGror likens Halfdan to Baldr, er dll regin grétu “whom all the : 
E ‘ gods wept for,” and Ivarr comments, vel segir bu “well said.” i 
Be! Halga, whether called Helgi or Halfdan, is represented as 4 
§ , having been killed by his brother. This brother in one tale is e 
4, called Hrerekr; obviously he stands for Hredric. In the other : 
T- tale he is called Gudrgdr, and stands for Hrodgar (Halga’s true j 
tt brother). In revenge, fvarr (Hrodulf) kills Gudrgdr. Later, 
! tH Ivarr kills Hrerekr, to avenge the death of Helgi. Ivarr thus 
r i + kills both Gudrgdr (Hrodgar) and Hrerekr (Hredric); his 
F as activities answer with great precision to the activities of 
: ; : rated by a considerable time. The murder of Gudrgdr (Hrodgar) 
j comes first. All this agrees with the historical evidence. Hrodgar 
; x evidently maintained his identity (though he changed his name) 
Tt as victim of Hrodulf; he is replaced by his son, however, as 
1? husband of Wealhpeow. As joint ruler of Denmark and as 
; 4 brother of Halga he is represented by his son, but does not lose 


the traits altogether: he seems to have been joint ruler of Skane 
along with Halfdan, and he keeps his brother, though under 
another name. 

In both tales the first murder is instigated by a trouble-maker. 
| In the Ynglinga this trouble-maker is a woman, Asa, wife of 
Gudrgdr and daughter of Ingjaldr. She answers to the Beo- 
wulfian Freawaru, wife of Ingeld and daughter of Hrodgar. 
Freawaru, it is true, is no trouble-maker by intention; in this 
respect she is unlike Asa. But she made trouble just the same. 
As the English poet puts it, “it is always a rare thing for the 
deadly spear to rest any great length of time after a national 
defeat, however good the bride may be” (2029-31). And in 
fact Freawaru, intended for a fridusibb, turned out to be the 
opposite of one, though not, so far as one can see, by any fault i 
of hers. Her development, then, to an intentional trouble- 
maker would be easy. We are not told why Ingjaldr gave his 
daughter in marriage to Gudrgdr, but we may suppose that 
she, like her prototype Freawaru, was intended as a fridusibb. 
If so, the intention failed. Asa proved to be a trouble-maker 
and finally made things so hot for herself that she had to go back 
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to her father. But this was not the end. Her father was sub- 
jected to an attack by her erstwhile kinsmen by marriage, and 
the upshot of the whole was the burning of his hall and the 
death of father and daughter. Similarly, things got so hot for 
Freawaru, it would appear, that she had to go back to her 
father, and certainly her father was subjected to an attack by 
her kinsmen-in-law, in the course of which his hall was burned. 
The trouble-making of Asa seems to have been modeled on the 
trouble-making of [varr. Certainly it is closely parallel to the 
postulated model. Asa first causes Gudrgdr to murder his 
brother Halfdan. Secondly, she causes Gudrgdr to be murdered. 
Similarly, Ivarr first causes Hrerekr to murder his brother 
Helgi, and secondly, causes the death of Hrerekr (who is slain 
in battle with him). 

The father of the ill-fated brothers Halfdan and Gudrgér 
is Haraldr gamli, as we learn in Arngrimur. It will be instructive 
to compare this group with the corresponding group in the 
seventh book of Saxo, and with the corresponding characters 
in the English tradition, as recorded in Beowulf. In tabular 
form, the correspondences are as follows: 


Beowulf Saxo, Book VII Icelandic Sources 
Healfdene gamol Harald Haraldr gamli 
Hrodgar Harald Gudr¢gdr 

Halga til Haldan Halfdan snjalli 


Saxo does not give to his Harald pater the epithet “old,” but 
we may suspect that he knew him by some such epithet, since 
he gives to one son the father’s name, whence, in practice, 
though not in name, he has an old and a young Harald. The 
correspondences indicated above between Beowulf and Saxo are 
generally accepted. Saxo’s old Harald, then, is the historical 
Danish king Healfdene; his young Harald is Hrodgar; his 
Haldan is Halga. The Icelandic sources likewise know an old 
Haraldr with two sons, and one of these sons has a name which 
answers to the Haldan of Saxo. We must conclude that the 
other son stands for the young Harald of Saxo, in spite of the 
lack of correspondence in name. If so, he answers to the Hrodgar 
of Beowulf. 

Neither the Yunglinga nor the Ségubrot tells the story of 
Haraldr gamli, but Saxo states that old Harald is slain by an 
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agent of his brother Frotho. This story seems to be an out- 
growth of the Grotiaséngr passage quoted above. If Hrdlfr 
avenged Fré60i on the Halfdanes, one may with certainty infer 
that the Halfdanes had killed Frédi. But they must have had 
a reason for this deed, and the natural inference would be that 
Fr6di had killed a Halfdane, or had caused a Halfdane to be 
killed. The name of the victim of Fré8i remained unknown: 
in the Hrélfssaga he goes by the dynastic name only, and in 
consequence is identified with King Halfdan, the founder of 
the dynasty. The same identification must have originally been 
made in the version of the story known to Saxo, but as we have 
it the victim of Frotho is called Harald. The alteration was 
probably an arbitrary one, made by some story-teller.4 The 
story which had developed out of the Grottaséngr passage thus 
came to have three stages: 


1) Frédi kills Halfdan 
2) the Halfdanes kill Fré66i 
3) Hrélfr kills one or more Halfdanes. 


Now historically Hrélfr killed two Halfdanes, viz., Hréarr and 
Hreerekr. Hence one may suppose that originally, in the story 
as well, he killed two, and the proper two. If so, Hréarr and 
Hreerekr were presumably the two Halfdanes who were thought 
of as having killed Frédi to avenge Halfdan. But the proper 
persons to avenge Halfdan were his sons, Hréarr and Helgi. 
Hence Hrerekr was soon displaced by Helgi as an avenger of 
Halfdan, and in the extant versions never appears in this 
capacity. Moreover, with Hrdélfr’s own father once associated 
with Hréarr in the slaying of Fr6di, Hrélfr could no longer act 
as avenger of Fré6i. As a result, there was a certain shifting of 
parts. Hrcoerekr’s activity as murderer and avenger continued 
to be utilized, but he gave up the part of avenger of Halfdan 
and took Hrélfr’s place as avenger of Frédi. But those who 
remembered that Hroerekr was Hréarr’s son found it as im- 
possible to use Hreerekr as to use Hrélfr for the avenger of 
Fr66i, and had to let Fr63i go unavenged. The versions which 
use Hroerekr as avenger of Fré6di regularly present the same 
solution of their problem: Hroerekr avenges Fr60i by murdering 


*% I formerly believed otherwise; see my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 223. 
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Hréarr (young Harald in Saxo’s seventh book). This solution 
permits of the addition of a fourth stage to the story: Hréarr 
in turn must be avenged. Now Hrdlfr actually slew Hreerekr, 
and his deed obviously could be interpreted as an act of ven- 
geance for the murder of Hréarr. It is customary, then, to 
assume the murder of Hrcerekr by Hrdlfr as the fourth stage in 
the story. The stage in this form, however, is only hypothetical; 
in the versions as they stand Helgi has taken his son’s place as 
murderer of Hroerekr. 

We are primarily interested, however, in the versions which 
let Frédi go unavenged. How did these fit Hrcerekr into the 
scheme of things? One must start, of course, with the historical 
facts: Hroerekr was son of Hréarr; father and son were mur- 
dered by Hrédélfr. The first problem which confronted the 
sagaman was to supply Hrélfr with a motive for his deeds. 
It was natural to conjecture that he was avenging his father’s 
murder. Hence two stories arose: one explained Hrélfr’s 
murder of Hréarr by attributing to Hréarr the murder of Helgi; 
the other explained Hrélfr’s murder of Hreerekr by attributing 
to Hroerekr the murder of Helgi. Each story, by itself, was 
satisfactory, but the two could hardly be taken together as 
they stood, for it would never do to have Helgi murdered twice! 
The difficulty was capable of more than one solution. Thus, 
the two stories might be looked upon as variants. The fact that 
Helgi’s murder was attributed to Hrdéarr in one tale but to 
Hreerekr in the other would then be taken to mean only that 
people had forgotten whether it was the father or the son who 
had murdered him. Such a point of view would lead to a more 
or less thoroughgoing harmonization of the supposed variants. 
And something of the sort seems to have taken place, at some 
stage (doubtless early) in the history of the tales. Certainly 
the Hrerekr of the Ségubrot, although he bears the son’s name, 
has taken over many of the traits which properly belong to the 
father, for he is joint ruler of Denmark, Helgi is his brother, 
and his wife Ur goes back to Hrodgar’s wife Wealhpeow, as 
we have seen, while to his son Haraldr is assigned the part of 
helpless, mother-protected lad so characteristic of the HreSdric 
of Beowulf. Likewise the Gudrgdr of the Ynglinga, although 
he goes back primarily to Hréarr, as his relations with Ingjaldr 
show, nevertheless owes something to Hroerekr. He is repre- 
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sented as tied to a woman’s apron-strings, and this dependence, 
which corresponds to nothing in Hrodgar’s character or career, 
fits in admirably with what we know of Hredric. From Beowulf 
and Widsith we gather that Hrodgar and Hrodulf ruled Den- 
mark jointly, although naturally the elder man had the greater 
authority. This condominium reappears in all the Scandian 
versions, but Hrdéarr’s associate is not Hrdélfr but Helgi. The 
shift must have been very early, since it took place in all the 
versions. We must therefore suppose it to have occurred very 
early in the two stories we are now considering. Such a change 
was natural enough since the logical associate of Hréarr would 
be his brother, not his nephew. 

But the tendency toward identification and harmonization 
never led to coalescence. On the contrary, the difficulty of 
Helgi’s two deaths was finally solved in a different way. The 
victim of Hréarr was given the name Halfdan, while the name 
Helgi was kept for the victim of Hreerekr. Since Halfdan was 
Helgi’s surname, the solution was simple enough, at bottom. 
And yet its consequences were far-reaching. For one thing, 
Hrélfr could not be son of both Helgi and Halfdan, once the 
two names were taken to denote two persons. He had to give 
up the one or the other, and the one to be given up was obviously 
Halfdan. But if he was not the son of Halfdan, he was no longer 
the most suitable person to avenge him. Halfdan must be given 
a son, who would perform this most obvious filial duty. Now 
from the earliest times of which we have record an evil counsel- 
lor, Ivarr, had belonged to the tale. His part was to sow dis- 
sension between the joint rulers of the Danish kingdom. Hence, 
in Ségubrot he sows dissension between Hrerekr and Helgi, and 
finally moves Hrerekr to slay his brother. Thereupon, in the 
original tale, Hrélfr presumably avenged his father’s death by 
killing Hrerekr. The antecedents of the evil counsellor were 
such as to make him an appropriate man to murder a kinsman, 
as we have already discovered. The sagaman, therefore, who 
needed a son for Halfdan, made [varr that son, and gave him 
the congenial task of killing his uncle. Later, [varr also took 
over Hrélfr’s part as avenger of Helgi. Hrdlfr’s elimination 
from the tale thus became complete. In this respect our story 
had a development parallel to that of the other vengeance 
stories of the cycle. 
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The separation of Halfdan from Helgi involved further 
changes. Since Halfdan was a surname which might be used by 
any member of the Scylding dynasty, our particular Halfdan 
could without hardship be reckoned as yet another Scylding 
prince, but his exact place in the dynastic genealogy was not 
easy to fix. The sagaman solved his problem by making him 
the son of King Haraldr of Skane.** Thus Halfdan and his 
brother came to be joint rulers of a petty Danish kingdom. 
The brother seems to have kept his proper name for a time. 
Saxo, at any rate, knows a Roe as brother of a Haldan,* though 
by a very natural confusion he has identified this Haldan with 
the historical founder of the Scylding dynasty, and has at- 
tributed to him a crime of which in reality Hrélfr was guilty.*” 
But Hréarr was too well known as the name of a son of a more 
famous Halfdan to be altogether satisfactory as the name of our 
Halfdan’s brother. In the Yuglinga, accordingly, we find the 
brother of Halfdan going under the name Gudr¢dr, or Gudreor. 
This name was doubtless originally an epithet of Hréarr’s, 
meaning “fierce in battle” or the like. Cf. OE rede “fierce” and, 
for the first element, note Gudrun. The sagaman seized upon 
the epithet and, by using it as a personal name, gained for his 
character a distinctive name, not liable to confusion with that 
of any character in any other story. 

That such an epithet as gudrede is appropriate for Hrodgar 
hardly needs demonstration, but the following passage in 
Beowulf may be brought forward in evidence: “Then success 
in war was given to Hrodgar, glory in battle, so that his re- 
tainers obeyed him willingly, so that his band of warriors grew 
to be a great company” (64-67). Obviously Hrodgar was a 
formidable military leader in his early days, although this 
aspect of his career little concerns the English poet, who deals 
with events of a later time, when Hrodgar was hoary with 
years and no longer able to lead his forces in person. It is 


% This king answers to the historical Haraldr hilditénn, although the 
monuments usually distinguish the two. Haraldr, in the course of his chequered 
career, may very well at some time or other have ruled in Skane while a fellow- 
Scylding (Hjérvardr perhaps) governed the rest of Denmark and the Geatish 
king exercised a benevolent overlordship over both the Danish rulers. But 
as to that we have no genuine evidence, of course. 

%¢ Book II; ed. Holder, p. 51. 

37 For an explanation of the attribution see my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 198. 
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perhaps for this reason that our epithet does not occur in the 
English poem. 

Snorri definitely blames Asa for the deaths of Halfdan and 
Gudrgdr; the latter is represented as wholly dominated by 
his wife. Snorri’s view is borne out by the reference to Gudrgér 
in Ségubrot. Hérdr compares Gudrgdr to Heimdallr, “who was 
the most foolish of all the gods.” Gudrgdr’s folly lay in his 
subservience to his wife: he let himself be used by her as a tool 
to further her nefarious purposes; she even induced him to slay 
his own brother. The conception of Gudrgdr as a fool does not, 
of course, go back to Hrodgar. We find its source in the story 
of Ingeld. I have already pointed out that in our tale the 
historical relations of Hrodgar and Ingeld are reversed. Asa, 
who stands for the Freawaru of Beowulf, is not daughter of 
Gudrgdr and wife of Ingjaldr, as we should expect; she is 
daughter of Ingjaldr and wife of Gudrgdr. And her husband, 
whoever he may be, tends to take on very definite character- 
istics. In the sixth book of Saxo, as in Beowulf, the husband is 
Ingeld (Ingellus is Saxo’s spelling). And this Ingell is pictured 
very unfavorably. He is thoroughly corrupted, as the old 
warrior Starkadr views it. And for his condition his wife is 
chiefly to blame. The whole matter deserves a study of its 
own, and I will not go into it here, but I call attention to one 
passage. Starkadr characterizes Ingell as patri gnaro.... 
filius excors,** “foolish son of an intelligent father.” And that 
Ingeld’s folly has its source and root in his wife can be seen 
even in the English account. What wonder that Gudrgér, once 
endowed with this very wife, likewise is made into a fool? Saxo 
refers to Ingell’s wife simply as the daughter of Swerting; 
presumably he did not know her name. But he gives Ingell a 
sister named Asa. Of this sister he knows nothing to report, 
except that she was too young to marry. The Asa of the 
Ynglinga, daughter of Ingjaldr, can hardly be separated from 
the Asa of Saxo, daughter of Frotho and sister of Ingell. And 
certainly the wife of Ingell cannot be separated from the 
Freawaru of Beowulf. We may conclude that Saxo distinguishes 
two persons, a wife and a sister of Ingell, whereas in the Ynglinga 
only one person appears, who bears the name Asa and plays a 


38 Saxo, Book VI; ed. Holder, p. 207. 
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part derived from Freawaru. The folly of Heimdallr probably 
lies in the fact that his name begins with the same combination 
of sounds—/eim—as does the Icelandic word heimskr “foolish,” 
although stanza 48 of the Lokasenna may have some bearing. 

Hérdr likewise gives us characterizations of Helgi and 
Hrerekr. He compares Helgi to Hermédr, “who was best 
disposed,” in evident allusion to Helgi’s unselfish and 
thoroughly loyal support of his brother. It will be remembered 
that Helgi was in love with USr, and she with him, but when 
Ivarr rejected his suit he accepted the situation with good grace. 
Moreover, when his brother Hrerekr decided to sue for USr’s 
hand, Helgi agreed to be his representative and in fact made 
all the arrangements for the match. Similarly, Hermédr made 
his famous ride to Hel for the sake of his brother. Hdérdr 
characterizes Hrerekr by comparing him to Heenir, “who was 
the most timid of the gods.” Hérdr means to say that Hrerekr 
had no confidence in his own judgment and relied on the counsel 
of others—especially, of course, on the counsel of [varr. The 
same want of self-confidence characterizes Hoenir in the well 
known story in cap. 4 of the Ynglingasaga. 

The present investigation has shown, I think, that the story 
of Hredric deserves more consideration than the philologists 
have hitherto given to it. One may say also that no satisfactory 
study of any one version can be made without taking into 
consideration all the others. Anglicists in the past have neg- 
k*cted most of the Scandinavian accounts, particularly that 
ve.tsion included in Ségubrot, and this neglect has prevented 
their from coming to a full understanding of the English 
versim. Icelandicists, on the other hand, have neglected 
Beown tf, and so have failed to find the basic elements in the 
story, er, rather, have failed to distinguish the primitive 
elements from the accretions. It is my hope that in this paper 
I have succeeded in making this distinction, and in helping the 
reader to a clearer appreciation of one of the great old stories 


of the English heroic age. 
Kemp MALONE 
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VERCELLI HOMILY VIII AND THE CHRIST 


Homily VIII of the Vercelli Codex CXVII, is a brief dramatic 
sermon on penance and the Last Judgment, intended for the 
first Sunday after Epiphany. It opens with an admonition to 
the faithful to remember the Lord’s warning of the tribulation 
attending the end of this world. Let us never think our sins 
too grievous or too shameful for confession: for it is better to 
confess our sins here before one man, than to confess them at 
the Day of Tudgment, before God and the whole host of Heaven, 
when all our deeds shall be revealed. The homilist briefly 
outlines the advent of the Judgment: the coming of the Son 
of Man in power and great glory, God’s mercy to the righteous, 
the angels blowing their trumpets to the four ends of the world, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the raging fire. All this, 
however, is introductory to the central feature of the homily— 
the address of the Judge to the guilty souls. From His throne of 
Judgment, God the Son reviews His dealings with man: the 
Creation, the establishment of man in the joys of Paradise, 
the Fall, God’s mercy to fallen man in His Incarnation, Passion, 
and Death. The Savior dramatically calls the sinner to behold 
the wounds in His hands and feet and side; then, charging man 
with indifference and ingratitude, He sentences him to dwell 
forever with Satan and his host in Hell. After a brief description 
of the torments of Hell, the homilist closes with an exhortation 
to be worthy of the Lord’s welcome to the righteous, and of the 
bliss of Heaven. 

Additional texts of this homily are preserved in two other 
manuscripts: MS Bodley 340 (Sum. Cat. No. 2404), fol. 33r- 
35v, with the rubric Dominica I post Theophaniam et quando 
uolueris, and Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. MS. 198, fol. 43r-47v, 
where it has the title Dominica I post Theophaniam Domini. As 
this homily has never been printed, and because, as I shall 
show, it is related to the Christ, I give the Vercelli text in full, 
from the facsimile reproduction made by the Vatican Library, 
and edited by Professor Maximilian Férster.' All abbreviations 


1 Massimiliano Foezster, J] Codice Vercellese con Omelie e Poesie in Lingua 
Anylosassone (Rome: Danesi, 1913), fol. 59r-—6i1r. 
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have been expanded in italics. In the MS and, unless specifi- 
cally noted to the contrary, is represented by the sign, 7. The 
punctuation and capitalization are, of course, mine. 


Men? %a leofestan, manad us and myndga®d us on byssum bocum 
Sanctus Gregorius, se halega writere se Sis gewrit sette and wrat, bet 
we ymb us sylfe eorne® bencen; lered he us bat we sien gemyndige bara 
worda pe Dryhten sede on his bocum, Szt pis woruldlice lif sceolde 
fordgewitan and forSadilgod bion. And he us eac sede pet swylc yfel 
on pysne middangeard becuman sceolde zr he geendod were, pat he 
ponne on py dreah pet he wolde pet we weron gearwe penne he pis 
lif endode. 

Men 6a leofestan, ne leten we us nezfre ba synne to bon swide micele, 
ne to pan swide hefiglice byncan, pet we exfre forscamien pet we hi ne 
andetton; fordan pe selre is pet man beforan anum men his gylta 
scamige bonne he eft on domes dege, beforan Gode sylfum, and be- 
foran his englum, and beforan eallum bam heofencundan weorode. He 
Sonne, se xdela lareow, Sanctus Paulus se apostol, sprec and pus 
cwxd, “Men pa leofestan, us gedafenad pet we syn xtywde ealle on 
domes dege beforan Godes heahsetle”; and ponne per nenig man his 
sylfes gewyrhta behydan ne meg, ne man his agenne andwlitan on 
liohte wedere od3e on sunnan sciman becyrran ne meg. Be Sam se 
zlmihtega God sede and bus cwed, “Fili(u)s‘ hominis uenturus est in 
gloria cum angelis suis; tunc reddet unicuique secundum opera sua. 
Mannes' sunu cyme®d in heannysse wolcnum, and in his wlite wundor- 
lice, and in his brymme, (mid)* englum, and mid heahenglum; [fol. 59v] 
and mid ealle py heofoncundan megene; and bonne deme®d (he)? anra 
gehwylcum men efter his agenum gewyrhtum and geearnungum pe he 
dyde,” xfter his mildheortnesse, ge eac xfter hyra sylfra gewyrhtum 
swa hie nu her geearnod hefdon, penden hie ne God wile in bas wor uld 
letan. Uton we nu georne pbencean, men pa leofestan, hu arfest andhu 
mildheort he eft cymed on bam dome to us. Uton we nu gepencan 
hwylce we nu syn, and hu us bonne lysted.* 

Hwet! we sidan ne magon nane lade gedon, ac we sculon gehwy]- 
(c)ra® pinga Gode riht ongyldan on urum sylfra sawlum ealles bes Se 


2 MS MENDA. 

3 On these forms in Vercelli Codex CXVII, see R. Brotanek, Betblatt sur 
Anglia, XXVI (1915), 235. 

‘MS filios. 

5 MS mannnes. 

*MS to. 

7 Not in the MS. 

® hu us bonne lysteS Bodl. 340 and CCC. 198 have hwilce we bonne beon 
sceolon. 4 
* MS gehwylra. 
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we him on (e)negum pi(m)gum’® abulgon, butan we er eadmodlice 
beten, and we urne Dryhten ondredan, penne we hyne mid his megen- 
brymme cumendne gesiod in 3am dome mid his englum. And hie 
bonne, ba englas, him beforan singan onginnab, and cwe6a¥, “Arisab, 
nu, ealle ba forsciridan, and gehyrad Dryhtnes stemne.” And hie bonne 
cumas, pa englas, to bam feower endum pysses middangeardes, and 
hyra byman blawad. Ponne arisad ealle ba be fram frympe middan- 
geardes hira eagan in dead betyndon, and rihtum ge(/e)afum™ onfengon; 
pa biod to Sam dome gelaSode. And ba pe her nellad hyra synna 
andettan and betan, Iud(e)as" bonne, and sylfcwalan, and hedene men, 
ne Surfon hie to bam dome; ac hie biod sona fordemde mid py pe hie 
deape sweltab. Penne biod ealle iordan onstyrede in fyres gecynde, 
bonne ba scyldegan him hearde ondredad. 

And hie bonne se zlmigtiga God onginne®d preagean [fol. 61r.] mid 
his heardlican stemne, and bus cwid to him, emne pon gelicost pe he to 
anum men sprece: “Eala, man, hwet! ic be geworhte of eorpan lame 
mid minum handum; and pinum dam eordlicum limum ic sealde mine 
sawle; and ic pe hiwode to mines sylfes anlicnesse; and ba be gestadelode 
on neorxnawonges gefean, and be bead mine bebodu to healdanne. 
Da du forhogodest mine bebodu and me sylfne, and pone awyrgedan 
dioful pu lufudest; and pa Su were of neorxnawange ascofen. And ic 
pe wolde eft miltsian. Pa ic femnelicne innod gesohte; and ic wes mid 
cildclaSum bewunden. And ealle pa cildlican teonan ic arefnode, and 
pa menniscean sar ic wes prowiende for pe. And ic dranc eced wid 
eallan gemenged, forpan pe ic pe dyde m(i)nre'® swetnesse wyrdne. 
And eac swylce pyrnenne beag ic onfeng ofer min heafod for Se; and 
ic wes wundum pyrel, to pan pet Su were fram pam ecum deade 
genered. And mine sawle ic sende betweoh pa welgrimman helletin- 
tregan, to pan pet ic pa pine sawle panon generede. And ic pis eal 
fremede for Se. Hwat gedydest Su for me? Loca, nu, and sceawa ba 
dolg on minum handum and on minum fotum, and gesioh Sas mine 
sidan pe wes spere purhstungen. Pynum sare‘ ic on minum lichoman 
onfeng, to ban pet ic wolde pet Su were rixiende in heofona-rices 
wuldre. Forhwan, la! man, forlur du pis eal pe ic for pe prowode? For 
hwan wer Su swa unbancul binre onlysnesse? Ic nawuht ma to minum 
deabe ne bidde: agif me pine sawle swa clene swa ic hy Se sealde. Min 
feorh ic sealde for Se; [fol. 60v] agif me pet pin lif Se Su acwealdes mid 
sarlycum’® wundum pinra synna. Forhwan forwyrndest du me bes 
mines agenan yrfes? Ic wes bin feder, and pin Dryhten, and emne 


10 MS anegum pigum. 3 MS mnre. 
1 MS geafum. 4 MS sare be ic. 
2 MS iudas. 18 MS searlycum. 
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eallinga pin freond geworden; and'* Su hit pa sealdest pinum ehtere, 
pam awyrgedan and pam beswicendan diofle. Ac hwet druge Su on 
pam pa ic wes unawendedlic in minre godcundnesse, and pa ic wes 
(u)nprowendlic,!” pet ic wolde for be prowiende bion? And pu me mid 
ealle forhogodest. And ic be ladode to minum pam ecan life, to Sam 
uplycan rice bet Su agymeleasodost. Gad ge nu, awyrgedan, in bet 
ece fyr and in pa ecean forwyrd, be gefyrn xrest was Sam diofle Satane 
and his geferum geearwod. Per ne bid nefre enig lioht gesewen, ne 
nenig wynsumnes gemeted; ac ber syndon pa wyrrestan wildeor 
p(e)'® wundiad eowre sawle; and per syndon ba undeadlican wyrmas 
pe nzfre ne sweltad. And pet fyr ne bid nefre adwesced, ac hit to 
widan feore byrned, and eowra synna on eowrum sawlum per byrna®d. 
And" per is eagena wop, and to 8a gristbitung. And!® bersyndon pa 
unmetan pystro; and per is egesa and fyrhto; and per is swidhreownes; 
and per is unrihtwisnes; and per is hunger and necedu; and per is 
yrm®o and nearones; and per is unmete cyle and unahefendlic heto 
gemeted. Nis nenig gemetfestnes, ac Ser is sio wyrreste adl, and se 
bitera wop, and ain ecnesse celnes.” 

Men pa leofestan, uton we us giorne biorgan, and uton giorne biddan, 
pet we moton bes wyrSe bion pe he ponne cwid to his sodfestum and 
to his gecorenum: “Cuma®d ge to me; wuniad mid me in minum rice 
pet ge geearnod hefdon.” [fol. 61a] And ge donne scina®d swa biorhte 
swa sunne bonne hio zfre on midne deg fegerost scined and biorhtost. 
Per is symle ece blis and sod syb and gefea, and per is singalic(e)?° 
Godes lof gehyred; and per is lufu and smyltnes and syngal lioht and 
swete stenc. Man ba liofestan, gi(f)** we nu willad on pysse worulde 
teala don pa prage pe us wile se elmihtiga Dryhten letan her for 
worulde, and swa us man lerde, bonne magon we purh pet geearnian 
pet we in ecnesse lyfiad and blissiad in Sam rice pet we nu gehyrdon bi 
secgan, mid englum and mid heahenglum, and mid apostolum, and 
mid sodum Godes prowerum, and mid eallum sodfestum and*™ ge- 
corenum. Dam Godes suna (sie Jof),?* Sam pe a liofad and rixab mid 
Feder and mid (Halgum Gaste),?4a to widan feore. Amen. 


16 MS and. 

17 MS inprowendlic, St Cesarius has impassibilis. 

18 MS pa. 

19 MS And. 

20 MS singalic. 

21 MS gi. 

2 And added above the line. 

% Not in the MS. 

% MS suna; Bodl. 340 and CCC. 198 have halgum gaste. 
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For the homily as a whole, no source has as yet been found. 
The opening sentence, it is true, ascribes it to Sanctus Gregorius 
se halega writere, se dis gewrit sette and wrat; and though, as 
Professor Férster* has pointed out, no such homily has been 
discovered in St. Gregory, it must be noted, however, that in 
the opening sentences of the Vercelli homily there seems to be 
an allusion to Homily I of St. Gregory’s forty homilies on the 
Gospel lessons. This homily, “habita ad populum in basilica 
Sancti Petri apostoli, Dominica secunda Adventus Domini,”™ 
is based on Luke 21:25-32, probably the address of Our Lord 
on the end of the world to which the Vercelli homily alludes 
as the subject of St. Gregory’s discourse: Lered he us bat we sien 
gemyndige bara worda pe Dryhten sede on his bocum, det pis 
woruldlice lif sceolde fordgewitan, etc. 

Much of the material in the Vercelli homily is common to 
all sermons on the Day of Judgment, and while it appears here 
and there in the writings of the Fathers, it is ultimately of 
Biblical derivation. Scriptural sources, for instance, can readily 
be recognized for the following features: 


the tribulation of the last days 

the coming of the Son of Man in power and great glory 
the angels blow their trumpets 

the resurrection of the dead 

we must all give an account of our deeds 
all men’s deeds shall be manifest 

the fire 

the Discedite and the Venite, benedicti 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth 

the undying worm 

the darkness and fire of Hell 

the joys of Heaven 


% M. Forster, I] Codice Vercellese, p. 57. 

% Migne, Patrol. Lat., LXXVI, 1077: Dominus ac Redemptor noster, 
fratres charissimi, paratos nos invenire desiderans, senescentem mundum que 
mala sequantur denuntiat, ut nos ab ejus amore compescat. Appropinquantem 
ejus terminum quante percussiones preveniant innotescit, ut si Deum metuere 
in tranquillitate non volumus, vicinum ejus judicium vel percussionibus attriti 
timeamus. Huic etenim lectioni sancti Evangelii, quam modo vestra fraternitas 
audivit [Luke 21. 25-32], paulo superius Dominus premisit, dicens: Exsurget 
gens contra gentem, etc., [Luke 21. 10]. 
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For the address of the Judge to the sinners, however, the 
closest source is a sermon ascribed to St. Augustine, but prob- 
ably by St. Cesarius of Arles (d. 542).?” In it the homilist warns 
his people that he knows that the theme of the Day of Judgment 
is unpleasant to them; but he cannot on that account neglect 
to try to stir them, as he himself will be held accountable for 
his ministry on the Last Day. As the physician, he must use 
severe and unpleasant methods that he may bring health. 
Who can conceive of the greatness of God’s grace to us? 


Fecit enim nos, cum non essemus, reparavit nos postea, cum peris- 
semus. Mortem suscepit, pretioso nos sanguine liberavit, ad inferna 
descendit, de faucibus nos eterne mortis eripuit, coelorum nobis etiam 
premia promisit.*8 


Let us not return evil for good, but as much as in us lies, let us 
strive to gain our soul’s heal. If we spurn God’s grace, at the 
Day of Judgment, when the trumpets shall blow, and the Judge 
come in power and great glory to examine our deeds, He will 
demand of us a reason for our ingratitude. Then in an address 
beginning “Ego te, O homo,” the homilist gives the very same 
charge to the sinner that forms the center and dramatic climax 
of the Vercelli homily. 

While it is only this address which in detail is common to 
both homilies, could this homily by St. Cesarius have been the 
major source of the Vercelli homily? It would not be necessary 
for the translator to follow his original in entirety and in detail. 
In fact, we find that the redactors and translators took liberties 
with their sources, here following closely, there translating 
freely, now condensing and omitting, and, again, expanding 
and introducing new material. An example of this appears in 
this Vercelli text, in the translation of Filius hominis venturus 
est in gloria cum angelis suis, which is rendered, Mannes sunu 
cymed in heannysse wolcnum, and in his wlite wundorlice, and 
in his brymme, mid englum, and mid heahenglum, and mid ealle 
py heofoncundan megene, probably a psychological blending of 
this passage with other similar and related texts. The second 
clause, tunc reddet unicuique secundum opera sua, has been 


27 Patrologia Latina, XXXIX, 2206-2208. Sermo CCXLIX: De extremo 
judicio, I. 
8 Patrol. Lat., XXXIX, 2207. 
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expanded to, and jonne demed he anra gehwylcum men after his 
agenum gewyrhtum and geearnungum pe he dyde, efter his 
mildheortnesse, ge eac efter hyra sylfra gewyrhtum swa hie her 
geearnod hefdon, benden hie ne God wile in pas woruld latan. 
Thus the whole introductory portion of the Vercelli text may 
well be the work of the translator or redactor, who, wishing to 
set forth the Ego te, O homo, took it, and made for it a setting, 
for which he drew on the Scriptures and the homilaries, and 
among them, on St. Gregory’s Homelia Prima. It is, indeed, 
possible that the whole introduction of the Vercelli homily is 
but a free tendering of the sentence in St. Cesarius which 
introduces the Ego te, O homo (in combination, perhaps, with 
a part of St. Gregory’s homily): 


Nam quid faciemus, charissimi, in illo metuendo judicii die, cum, 
tremente mundo Dominus, precinentibus Angelorum buccinis, in illo 
majestatis sue throno circumdatus coelestis militia luce consederit; 
ibique de terre gremio et antiquo pulvere suscitato humano genere, 
astante testimonio conscientie singulorum, positis in conspectu 
peccatorum poenis justorumque premiis, rationem vite coeperit 
postulare, et plus jam justus quam misericors, severitate judicis con- 
temptz misericordiz reos coeperit accusare, et dicere: Ego te, O homo, 
etc.?9 


Would it be unreasonable to suppose as intermediate between 
St. Cesarius and St. Gregory on the one hand, and Vercelli 
Homily VIII on the other, a homily, In die judicii, in which 
the compiler drew on St. Gregory for the introduction, and 
on St. Cesarius for the Ego te, O homo, including perhaps the 
Nam quid faciemus? This would account for the present ascrip- 
tion to St. Gregory, and for the apparent borrowing from him. 
The redactor would have intended the ascription to apply only 
to such parts as were derived from St. Gregory; though a later 
copyist, or translator, or even reader, might have assumed the 
whole homily to be of Gregorian origin. 

The most interesting fact concerning this Vercelli homily, 
and one which has not as yet been noticed, is its relationship 
to Part III of the Christ, which, as Professor Cook*® has shown, 
is itself descended from the Ego te, O homo of St. Cesarius. 


29 Patrol. Lat., XXXIX, 2207. 
% Albert Stanborrough Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, p. 210. 
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In Christ III, the poet, too, treats of the Day of Judgment, 
with a graphic narration of the preliminary events: the coming 
of the Son of Man, the resurrection of the dead, the destroying 
fire, and the Judgment itself. The center and climax of this 
part of the poem is the same dramatic address of Christ to the 
sinner which is so conspicuous in the Vercelli homily and in 
St. Cesarius. Professor Cook has printed a part of the Ego te, 
O homo in the notes to his edition of the poem;* I purpose to 
put in juxtaposition the three versions of the address, as this 
mechanical device will show clearly and adequately the relation 
of each of the three to each other, and will serve, incidentally, 
as a convenient means of noting how a Latin original fares in 
translation into Old English prose, and, again, when woven 
into the fabric of an Old English poem. 


Cesarius: Ego te, O homo! de _ Vercelli: Eala, man, hwet! ic pe 

limo manibus meis feci, ego ter- geworhte of eorpan lame mid 

renis artubus infudi spiritum, ego minum handum; and binum 3am 

tibi imaginem nostram similitudi- eordlicum limum ic sealde mine 

nemque conferre dignatus sum, sawle, and ic pe hiwode to mines 
sylfes anlicnesse; 


Christ 1379: Hwet ic bec, mon, hondum minum 
wrest geworhte, ond be ondgiet sealde: 
of lame ic pe leopo gesette, geaf ic Se lifgendne gest; 
arode pe ofer ealle gesceafte, gedyde ic pet pu onsyn 
hefdest, 
maegwlite, me gelicne; geaf ic be eac meahta sped, 
welan ofer widlonda gehwylc; nysses pu wean enigne del; 
Systra, bet pu polian sceolde. Pu pzs ponc ne wisses. 


ego te inter paridisi delicias collo- and pa pe gestadelode on neorx- 
cavi; nawonges gefean, 


1386: Paic Se swascienne gesceapen hefde, 
wynlicne geworht, ond pe welan forgyfen 
pet Su mostes wealdan worulde gesceaftum, 
Sa ic be on pa fegran foldan gesette 
to neotenne neorxnawonges, 
beorhtne bledwelan, bleom scinende; 


31 Op. cit., p. 210. 
® For the Christ, I follow Professor Cook’s edition. 
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tu vitalia mandata contemnens, and pe bead mine bebodu to heal- 

deceptorem sequi quam Deum danne. Da du forhogodest mine 

maluisti? bebodu and me sylfne, and pone 
awyrgedan dioful pu lufudest; 


1392 a bu lifes word lestan noldes, 
ac min bibed brece be pines bonan worde; 
fecnum feonde furpor hyrdes, 
sceppendum sceapan, bonne pinum Scyppende. 
Nu ic 3a ealdan race anforlete, 
hu pu et erestan yfle gehogdes, 
firenweorcum forlure pet ic Se to fremum sealde. 


Cum expulsus de paridiso jure and pba du were of neorxnawange 
peccati mortis vinculis tenereris, ascofen. 


1399: pbaic be goda swa fela forgiefen hefde, 
ond pe on bam eallum eades to lytel 
mode puhte, gif bu meahta sped 
efenmicle Gode agan ne moste, 
da pu of pan gefean fremde wurde, 
feondum to willan feor aworpen; 
neorxnawonges wlite nyde sceoldes 
agiefan, geomormod, gesta ebel, 
earg ond unrot, eallum bideled 
dugebum ond dreamum; ond pa bidrifen wurde 
on bas beostran woruld, ber pu polades sippan 
megenearfepu micle stunde, 
sar ond swar gewin ond sweartne dead, 
ond efter hingonge hreosan sceoldes 
hean in helle, helpendra leas. 


[C. deest] And ic be wolde eft miltsian. 


1414: Da mec ongon hreowan bet min hondgeweorc 
on feonda geweald feran sceolde, 
moncynnes tuddor mancwealm seon, 
sceolde uncudne eard cunnian, 
sare sipas. 


virginalem uterum sine dispendio _ Pa ic femnelicne innod gesohte; 
virginitatis pariendus introivi; 
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1418: pa ic sylf gestag, 
maga in modor, beah wes hyre megdenhad 
zghwes onwalg. Wear® ic ana geboren 
folcum to frofre. 


in presepio expositus et pannis and ic wes mid cildcladum be- 
obvolutus jacui, wunden. 


1420: Mec mon folmum biwond, 
bipeahte mid pearfan wedum, ond mec pa on yeostre alegde 
biwundenne mid wonnum clapum,—hwet! ic pet for worulde 

gepolade! 

Lytel puhte ic leoda bearnum; lag ic on heardum stane, 
cildgeong on crybbe, mid by ic be wolde cwealm afyrran, 
hat hellebealu; pet pu moste halig scinan 
eadig on pam ecan life, fordon ic pet earfebe wonn. 


infantia contumeliashumanosque And ealle pa cildlican teonan 
dolores, quibus tibi similis fierem, ic arefnode, and pa menniscean 
ad hoc scilicet ut te mihi similem sar ic wes prowiende for pe. 
facerem, pertuli; 


1428: Nes me for mode, ac ic on magugeoguSe 
yrmpu geefnde, arleas licsar, 
pzxt ic purh pa were pe gelic, 
ond pu meahte minum weorban 
megwlite gelic, mene bidzled; 


irridentium palmaset sputasuscepi, [V. deest.] 


1433: ond fore monna lufan min prowade 
heafod hearmslege. Hleor gepolade; 
oft ondlata arleasra spatl 
of muSe onfeng manfremmendra. 


acetum cum felle bibi; And ic dranc eced wid eallan 
gemenged, forpan pe ic pe dyde 
minre swetnesse wyrone. 


1437: Swylce hi me geblendon bittre tosomne 
unswetne drync ecedes ond geallan. 


flagellis cesus, [V. deest.] 
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Donne ic fore folce onfeng feonda genidlan; 
fylgdon me mid firenum— fehpe ne rohtun— 
ond mid sweopum slogun. Ic pet sar for Se 
purh eadmedu eall gepolade, 

hosp ond heardcwide. 


vepribus coronatus, And eac swylce pyrnenne beag ic 
onfeng ofer min heafod for Se. 
1443: Pa hi hwesne beag 
ymb min heafod heardne gebygdon, 
pream bibrycton; se wes of pornum geworht. 


cruci affixus, [V. deest] 


1446: Daic wes ahongen on heanne beam, 
rode gefestnad. 


vulnere perfossus, ut tu eripereris And ic wes wundum pyrel, to pan 
morti, pet Su were fram ecum deade 


genered. 


1447: Da hi ricene mid spere 
of minre sidan swat ut gutun, 
dreor to foldan, pet pu of deofles purh pet 
nydgewalde genered wurde. 


animam in tormentis dimisi. and mine sawle ic sende betweoh 
pa welgrimman helletintregan, 
to pan pet ic pa pine sawle 
panon generede. 


1451: Daic, wommaleas, wite bolade, 
yfel earfebu, obpet ic anne forlet 
of minum lichoman lifgendne gest. 


Vercelli now sums up: And ic pis 
eal fremede for Se. Hwet 
gedydest Su for me? 


En clavorum vestigia, quibus Loca, nu, and sceawa pa dolg on 

affixus pependi: en perfossum minum handum and on minum 

vulneribus latus. fotum; and gesioh Sas mine sidan, 
pe wes spere purhstungen. 
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1454: Geseod nu ba feorhdolg pe gefremedun zr 
on minum folmum, ond on fotum swa some, 
purh pa ic hongade, hearde gefestnad; 
meaht her eac geseon, orgete nu gen, 
on minre sidan swatge wunde. 


Suscepi dolores tuos, ut tibigloriam 
darem; suscepi mortem tuam, ut 
in geternum viveres. Conditus 
jacui in sepulchro, ut tu regnares 
in celo. 


Pynum sare ic on minum licho- 
man onfeng, to pan pet ic wolde 
pet Su were rixiende in heo- 
fonarices wuldre. 


1459: Hu ber wes unefen racu unc gemene! 
Ic onfeng pin sar, pet pu moste geszlig mines 


epelrices eadig neotan; 


ond pe mine deade deore gebohte 

pet longe lif, pet pu on leohte sippan, 
wlitig, womma leas, wunian moste. 

Leg min fleschoma in foldan bigrafen, 
nipre gehyded— se Se nengum scod— 
in byrgenne, bet pu meahte beorhte uppe 
on roderum wesan, rice mid englum. 


Cur quod pro te pertuli perdi- 
disti? cur, ingrate, redemptionis 
tue munera renuisti? 


Forhwan, la! man, forlur du pis 
eal pe ic for be prowode? For 
hwan wer Su swa unpancul binre 
onlysnesse? 


1469: Forhwon forlete pu lif pxt scyne, 
pet ic pe for lufan mid mine lichoman, 
heanum to helpe, hold gecypte? 
Wurde bu pes gewitleas pet pu Waldende 
pinre alysnesse ponc ne wisses. 


Non te ego de morte mea quero; 
redde mihi vitam tuam, pro quam 
meam dedi. Redde mihi vitam 
tuam quam vulneribus peccatorum 
indesinenter occidis. 


Ic nawuht ma to minum deabe ne 
bidde; agif me pine sawle swa 
clene swa ic hy de sealde. Min 
feorh ic sealde for Se; agif me 
pxt pin lif Se Su acwealdes mid 


sarlycum wunduin pinra synna. 


1474: Neascige ic nu owiht bi bam bitran 
deade minum pe ic adreag for pe; 
ac forgield me pin lif, pas pe ic iu pe min 
purh woruldwite weord gesealde; 
Ses lifes ic manige pe pu mid leahtrum hafast 
ofslegen synlice, sylfum to sconde. 
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Cur habitaculum, quod mihi in te 
sacraveram, luxurie sordibus 
polluisti? cur corpus meum il- 
lecebrarum turpitudine maculasti? 


[V. deest.] 


1480: Forhwan pu bet selegescot, pet ic me swes on be 


gehalgode, hus to wynne, 


purh firenlustas, fule synne, 


unsyfre bismite, sylfes willum? 

Ge bu pone lichoman be ic alysde me 

feondum of feSme, ond pa him firene forbead, 
scyldwyrcende scondum gewemdest. 


Cur me graviore criminum tuorum 
cruce, quam illa in qua quondam 
pependeram, afflixisti? Gravior 
enim apud me peccatorum tuorum 
crux est, in qua invitus pendeo, 
quam illa in qua tui misertus mor- 
tem tuam occisurus ascendi. 


[V. deest.] 


1487: Forhwon ahenge pe mec hefgor on pinra honda rode 





ponne iu hongade? Hwet! me peos heardra bynced. 
Nu is swerra mid mec pinra synna rod, 

pe ic unwillum on beom gefzstnad, 

ponne seo oper wes pe ic er gestag 


willum minum, ba mec pin wea swipast 
zt heortan gehreaw, ba ic pec from helle ateah— 
per pu hit wolde sylfa sippan gehealdan! 


« 
Cum essem impassibilis, pro te 
pati dignatus sum; sed tu des- 
pexisti in homine Deum, in infirmo 
salutem, in via reditum, in judice 
veniam, in cruce vitam, in suppli- 
ciis medicinam. Et quia post 
omnia mala tua ad medicamenta 
poenitentie confugere noluisti, ab 
auditu malo non mereberisliberari. 


For hwan forwyrndest du me bes 
mines agenan yrfes? Ic wes bin 
feder, and pin Dryhten, and 
emne eallinga pin freond ge- 
worden: and 6u hit pa sealdest 
pinum ehtere, bam awyrgedan 
and pam beswicendan diofle. Ac 
hwet druge Su on bam pa ic wes 
unawendedlic in minre godcund- 
nesse, and pa ic wes unprowend- 
lic, bet ic wolde for pe prowiende 
bion? And pu me mid ealle 
forhogodest. And ic pe ladode to 
minum pam ecan life, to Sam 
uplycan rice pet Su agymeleaso- 
dost. 
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1495: Ic wes on worulde wedla, pet Su wurde welig in heofonum; 
earm ic wes on edle pinum, pet pu wurde eadig on minum. 
pa Su pes ealles enigne ponc 
pinum Nergende nysses on mode. 


Christ 1499-1515 incorporates from Matthew 25, the charge to 
the wicked souls for their failure to perform the corporal acts 
of mercy. This does not appear in either the Vercelli homily 
or in St. Cesarius. Both Vercelli and the Christ have the 
Discedite, which is missing in St. Cesarius: 


Matt. 25. 41: Discedite a me, Gad ge nu, awyrgedan, in pet ece 

maledicti, in ignem xternum, qui fyr and in pa ecean forwyrd, pe 

paratus est diabolo et angelis suis. gefyrn erest wes Sam diofle Sa- 
tane and his geferum geearwod. 


1519: Fara nu, awyrgde, willum biscyrede 
engla dreames, on ece fyr, 
pet wes Satane ond his gesipum mid, 
deofle gegearwad ond bere deorcan scole, 
hat ond heorogrim; on bet ge hreosan sceolan. 


St. Czsarius perhaps does imply the Discedite in the Et quia 
post omnia mala tua ad medicamenta poenitentie confugere 
noluisti, ab audito malo non mereberis liberare, immediately 
after which he gives a brief account of the torments of Hell. 

It will be observed that both the Vercelli homily and the 
Christ represent the Judge as speaking to but one man, and 
yet as embracing all the damned in this charge: 


Vercilli And hie bonne se zlmigtiga God onginned preagean mid 
his heardlican stemne, and bus cwid to him, emne pon 
gelicost be he to anum men sprece: fol. 59r-60r. 

Christ Onginned ponne to bam yflum ungelice 
wordum mz®dlan, pe him beod on pa wynstran hond, 

_ egsan prea, alwalda God. 


Onginnet sylf cweSan, 
swa he to anum sprece, one hwepre ealle mened, 
firensynig folc, Frea elmihtig: ll. 1362-4, 1376-8. 


Again, both Vercelli and the Christ represent the Judge as 
stating that after the Fall, He had mercy on Man, by way of 
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explanation of His subsequent activity. Each of these elements 
is lacking in St. Cesarius, though each may be implied: the 
one by the use of the second person singular of the pronoun 
in the Ego te, O homo, the other by the very narration of the 
acts of mercy towards Man after the Fall. 

On the other hand, both the Christ and St. Cesarius agree 
in the following details which are omitted in Vercelli: 


jure peccati mortis vinculis tenereris, sine dispendio virginitatis 

in presepio expositus ... . jacui 

quibus tibi similis fierem, ad hoc scilicet ut te mihi similem facerem 

irridentium palmas et sputa suscepi 

flagellis casus 

cruci affixus 

quibus affixus pependi 

ui tibi gloriam darem, suscepi mortem, ut in externum viveres, 
conditus jacui in sepulchro. 

Cur habitaculum, quod mihi in te sacraveram luxurie sordibus 
polluisti? cur corpus meum illecebrarum turpitudine maculasti? 
Cur me graviore criminum tuorum cruce, quam illa in qua quon- 
dam pependeram, afflixisti? Gravior enim apud me peccatorum 
turoum crux est, in qua invitus pendeo, quam illa in qua tui 
misertus mortem tuam occisurus ascendi. 


In the Vercelli Homily the following features occur, which 
are not observed in either St. Cesarius or the Christ: 


1) forpan pe ic be dyde minre swetnesse wyrdne. 

2) The repetition of the Latin “ut tu eripereris morti”: to pan pet ic ba 
pine sawle panon generede. 

3) And ic pis eall fremede for Se. Hwet gedydest Su for me? 

4) ....swaclene swa ic hy de sealde. 


Vercelli and St. Cawsarius seem to share in common the 
following passages: 


animam in tormentis dimisi. 
cum essem impassibilis, pro te pati dignatus sum; sed tu despexisti, etc. 


What, then, may be said of the relation of the three versions 
to each other? The Christ and the Ego te, O homo of St. Cesarius 
appear to be closer to each other than either does to the Vercelli 
Homily. The two Old English versions would seem to be 
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independently derived from St. Cesarius: the Vercelli Homily 
through some intermediate text, in combination possibly with 
St. Gregory’s Homelia Prima; the Christ perhaps directly from 
St. Cesarius, or. through some intermediate version, very close 
in form to the Ego te, O homo as we have it in Migne. 

The ultimate source of this address of Christ to the sinner is 
(excepting, of course, the Bible), a homily by St. Ephrem the 
Syrian, which Professor Cook* was the first to point out as a 
source, or clue to a source, for this part of the Old English poem. 
Professor Gustav Grau* working from an entirely different 
approach, has also found in St. Ephrem a very extensive and 
important source for other parts of the Christ and for other 
Old English poems. We have yet to learn the whole history of 
the influence of this East Syrian writer on the liturgy and 
thought of Western Europe. This address of Our Lord’s at 
the Last Judgment, with its enumeration of events of the 
Passion, is not the only theme of St. Ephrem’s that seems to 
have reached St. Cesarius; it is, however, a theme very close 
to the heart of St. Ephrem, one on which he sang in season. and 
out of season with never ending eloquence and variety. As we 
read the homilies of this Eastern saint in the various versions 
in which they have come down to us, it is impressive to see how 
often and in how many ways the theme of the Ego te, O homo 
has been used by him. Again and again we have it in the first 
person, as from the lips of Our Lord at the Last Judgment, as 
in the Sermo de Judicio et Compunctione, a portion of which 
Professor Cook* reprinted in the notes of his edition of the 
Christ. In his De Passione Salvatoris,** St. Ephrem takes the 
words into his own mouth, as he praises God for His manifold 
mercies to man. In another place it appears in a prayer.*’ 
In his In Sanctam Parasceven et in Crucem et in Latronem,** the 


3 Op. cit., p. 210. 

*“ Gustav Grau, Quellen und Verwandtschaften der Alteren Germanischen 
Darstellungen des Jtingsten Gericthes (Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft 
XXXI), Halle, 1908, pp. 29-88. 

% Op. cit., p. 210. 

% Josephi Assemani, S.P.N. Ephraem Syri Opera Omnia.... Grace et, 
Latine, III, 244. (Rome, 1746.) 

37 Tbid., p. 582 A. 

38 Ibid., pp. 471-476. . 
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theme is used over and over again in various ways as the saint 
dwells on the events of Good Friday. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to recall the strong East Syrian influence on Western 
piety and devotion,** and to remember that in this Old English 
poem and homily, we have another contribution of Syriac 
Christianity to the West. 

RuDOLPH WILLARD 


3® Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica, Oxford, 1918. Note B. “Influence 
of East Syrians on Western Piety and Devotion,” pp. 161-163. 
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XVI 


THE OLD ENGLISH WEAK PRETERITES 
WITHOUT MEDIAL VOWEL* 


1. SteveRs’ Law oF SyNcoPATION of middle vowels! has laid 
the foundation for our present understanding of the forms of 
the preterite and past participle of the first class of weak verbs: 
The medial vowel disappears before the period of mutation if - 
the stem syllable is long, and is preserved if it is short. While 
Sievers had stated the law for West Germanic only, its some- 
what modified application to Norse was obvious,’ so that chaos 
was apparently reduced to order. Irregular forms like /e3de, 
s@3de were termed “anormal” by Sievers, and he adds the 
objective statement that several short stems in k, ¢, d, / form 
their preterite “nach Art der langsilbigen,” e.g., OE. reahte, 
sette, tredde, tealde. Two years later,’ Paul added the hypothesis 
that these preterites had had no medial vowel since Germanic 
times, supporting his view by certain criteria of such Germanic 
origin. He remarks: “Das Angelsichsische reprisentiert fiir 
uns im grossen und ganzen noch die eigentiimlichste Stufe, und 
zwar liegt das offenbar daran, dass hier im Gegensatz zum 
Althochdeutschen und Altsichsischen der Umlaut der Synko- 
pierung vorausgegangen ist.”* It seems that Sievers never quite 
agreed with Paul’s generalization of the scope of these preterites. 
As late as 1898,5 he postulates only a West Germanic basis for 
the “Riickumlaut” in verbs of the type cwellan-cwealde, sécean - 
sdhte. But otherwise the view has been fairly generally ac- 
cepted.® 


* Bibliographical notes are reduced to the scantiest source references, since 
the list of literature on the subject in Collitz, Das schwache Priteritum und seine 
Vorgeschichte (Hesperia, 1912; quoted in the following as ‘“‘Collitz’”’) is remark- 
ably complete. 

1 Btr. V (1877), 23-61; 78 f. 

2 Bir. VII (1879), 141 f. 

3 1.c., 136-145. 

*1.c., 143. 

5 Angelsdchsische Grammatik,® §407. 

* E.g., Wright, Old English Grammar, £34, “A certain number of verbs 
belonging to class I formed their preterite and past participle already in prim. 
Germanic without the vowel -i-.’—Noreen, Altislindische Grammatik, §558; 
Dieter, Altgermanische Dialekte, §244 and a, Anm. 2—and many others. 
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2. DIFFERENCES IN THE D1aLects. Collitz’ has given us a 
magnificent tabulation of the Germanic weak preterites and 
related nominal -t-derivatives without medial -i-, but he does 
not attempt to explain the absence of the connecting vowel. 
In a sense it may be claimed that no explanation is necessary: 
If the missing vowel had not disappeared in consequence of 
the well-defined laws of syncopation, we infer that it never 
existed. Asan empirical rule of thumb this might serve well 
enough, if it were not for one serious flaw: The list of the 
alleged Germanic forms differs greatly in the several Germanic 
dialects; this is nowhere revealed more clearly than in Collitz’ 
comprehensive list. As far as the actual occurrence of forms is 
concerned, we are bound to admit that among the verbs of the 
first weak conjugation only *bohia, *ha(n)hta, *bu(n)hta, *worhta 
can be claimed as Germanic. The most cursory comparison of 
the verb lists in standard grammars of the West Germanic 
languages shows astonishing discrepancies which tally badly 
with the confident assumption of Germanic origin. Pehaps 
Huchon® had this in mind when he restricted his discussion of 
the type to the cautious statement: “Appartiennent aiussi 4 
cette catégorie une vingtaine de verbes remarquables en ce que 
leur infinitive et tout leur présent ont un théme métaphonique 
...., tandis que leur prétérit et leur participe passé.... 
revétent une forme sans doute plus ancienne.” Wilmanns® 
offers a frank and comprehensive statement of the difficulties 
of the problem, but no solution. His view that Gothic has 
replaced syncopated forms by -ida-preterites, while the other, 
Germanic languages, inversely, extended the syncopated type, 
is merely a tentative outline of the apparent historical trend. 
By implication, he may be said to agree with Paul’s above- 
quoted suggestion that Old English comes closest to representing 
the norma! state of this class, and it may be worth the attempt 
to use it as a basis for an explanation. Gothic, of course, also 
requires fundamental consideration on account of its archaic 
state, but Norse may be almost entirely eliminated from this 
brief investigation; its rigid laws of vowel mutation leave no 
room for the wide range of variation of the West Germanic 
dialects, and its examples of clearly early syncopation are 


7 Collitz, p. 29-98. 
8 Histoire de la langue anglaise, I, p. 100. 
® Deutsche Grammatik, III, p. 77 ff. 
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identical with those found in Gothic: Pdtte, pétte, orte = pahta, 
pihta, waurhta; only sétte=Goth. *saukt(sdkida) goes beyond 
the confines of Gothic, adding probability to the prim. Germanic 
provenience of the West Germanic forms.!® 

Old High German and Old Saxon are in a clearly transitory 
state in this as in many other respects. So much only can be 
said that the list of “unmutating verbs”" in Old Saxon cor- 
responds approximately to that of Old English, while it is 
greater in Franconian and still more numerous in Upper 
German.” Tatian, and especially Otfrid, approach the Upper 
German condition, while Isidor leans towards the Old Saxon 
state of things. In a former article I attempted to show that 
the geography of the German dialects is a corollary of their 
chronology, the most northern ones being the oldest linguisti- 
cally while the southern group shows the most recent stage of 
development. In an article on the Drift of Germanic Vocalism,"* 
I arrive at the same conclusion from the point of view of vowel 
development. If the broad principle of this theory be 
applied to the present problem, we shall have to consider these 
problematic preterite forms as a chronological series: Gothic- 
Norse represents the oldest layer, Upper German the newest, 
while Old English and Old Saxon, Rhenish Franconian and 
East Franconian are intermediate stages in the order named. 
Without entering into details, which in a brief article would be 
more confusing than helpful, I shall seek to point out that this 
sequence really holds good. 


3. A PHonetic Note is necessary as a preliminary basis. 
The twenty-odd Old English verbs with unmutated syncopated 
preterites reveal at a glance a phonetic relationship, which is 
so obvious that it could not possibly remain unnoticed. Thus 
Wright"® remarks: “In addition to a few verbs which had long 
stems originally [these end in 3 or c; author’s note], they em- 
brace verbs whose present stems end in cc, Jl, from West Ger- 
manic kj and Jj.” This can hardly be accidental, especially in 


10 Noreen, I.c., §508. 

1 The term has been coined by Curme, in the second edition of his Gramma: 
of Modern German, p. 315. 

2 Cp. esp. Dieter, /. c., p. 494 f. 

3 Die deutsche Lautverschiebung und die Vilkerwanderung, JEGPh. XVI, 1 ff 

4 Soon to appear in the (Iowa) Philological Quarterly. 

% OE. Gr., §534. 
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view of the fact that the other dialects seem to corroborate a 
phonetic basis; thus the Gothic preterites of this type, bauhta, 
pahta, pihta, waurhta, briihta, all have stems in h. In Old English 
stems in / are added to the list, in Franconian primarily those 
in and 7, and in Upper German even some that end in labials. 
When we consider that the great majority of these verbs are 
causatives and therefore require -ito-forms since Indo-European 
times,'* it seems obvious that we have to deal with the analogical 
spread of a primary -i-less type from some other source—a type, 
for which Collitz’ list presents abundant material. But what 
was the starting-point of that type, and why did it exert such 
far-reaching influence? 


4. THe PRETERITE-PRESENTS. Collitz’ list of some fifty 
groups of -t-derivatives without medial vowel includes hardly 
a dozen -jan-verbs (various factors of uncertainty exclude a 
more definite numerical statement). Of these, some four or five 
have stems in /, the rest end in Gc. 3 or k—as in Old English. 
Most of the remaining forms belong to strong verbs, among 
which there are at least fifteen preterite-presents. This pro- 
portion is approximately preserved in Gothic. The preterite- 
presents are the only group that uses preterites or other -t- 
derivatives without medial vowel exclusively; we may ten- 
tatively accept it as a primary type. True, it is frequently 
assumed that the preterite of these verbs was modelled on the 
pattern of the weak verbs. But this view leads to serious 
phonetic and chronological conflicts and has really never been 
substantiated in any way. 

Among the preterite-presents we have the following preterite 
types to account for: 

(1) mahtia, ohta, aihta; paurfta; gadaursta, (OHG. konsta) 

(2) munda, skulda, wilda 

(3) kunpa 

(4) wissa 

These forms are best understood if Brugmann’s interpretation 
of the weak preterite is adopted.'? According to him, they 
represent -f-presents of the type of Gk. oxarrw (cp. OHG. 
skafta-: pres. *skapan, Goth. skapjan). Brugmann’s equation 
Ohta: &x@oua is especially convincing, provided we accept it 


Cp. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, II, 224. 
17 Bir, XXXIX, 84 ff. 
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as a heavy base and reconstruct *dgh-: *aght- (*dx-: *axé- in 
my transcription; see below), contrary to Brugmann’s formula. 
The different treatment of the dental in kunba: munda, skulda, 
wilda does not concern us here; I will merely remark in passing 
that it is due to the association with nominal forms of different 
accent types, for which ample material may be found in Collitz’ 
monograph. The-ss- and -st- forms also have no bearing on our 
question, but the -ht-forms so closely resemble the bohta-type 
of weak preterites that they require some attention. As Collitz 
has shown,'* stems in sonant aspirates prevail in this type. 
But Bartholomi’s Law, if applicable to Germanic, would re- 
quire *magda, *agda, *aigda.'® While several explanations are 
possible, my definition of the “sonant aspirates” as voiceless 
spirants (f, J, x in lenis articulation, for which I write ¢, @, x)?° 
certainly presents the simplest way: *max-té-, *ax-t6-, *oix-t6- 
or *aix-t6- as -t-derivatives of the oxarrw-type must obviously 
yield Goth. mahta, *ahta (replaced by analogical dhta), athta, 
regardless of accent conditions. 

Thus we have in the preterite-presents a clearly outlined 
group of -t-preterites that were developed independently of the 
-jan-verbs and certainly never had a medial vowel. These forms 
were of such frequent occurrence and of such outstanding 
phonetic convenience that under favorable conditions they 
might easily spread beyond their sphere. 

5. THE OTHER -hta-PRETERITES. As has been stated above, 
some four or five -hta-preterites of -jan-verbs appear both in 
Gothic and Old English and can justly be claimed as Germanic: 
bauhta bohte, bahta pohte, pihta pihte, waurhta worhte (to which 
we might add brahta brohte). Of these, buuhta is of uncertain 
origin;#" it does not occur in the other Germanic dialects, nor 
do Gothic or Old English possess any other verbs of exactly 
this type; hugjan hyc3zan really belongs here, but at least in 
Old English it has left this class. Isolated among weak verbs, 
*bohta is phonetically closely associated with the preterites of 

18 Collitz, p. 43. 

19 Collitz, p. 105 ff.—Collitz’ ingenious suggestion of a modified form of 
Grassmann’s Law for Germanic does not solve the problem of these forms, 
although it serves well enough for habda, hogda, lagda, sagda, libda (class III). 

20 MPh. XV and XVI; accepted by Collitz, MLA meeting of 1922, AJ Ph. 
XXXIX 415 and Language II, 178 f. Also tentatively by Hirt, Indogermanische 
Grammatik, I, 219. 

*1 Collitz, p. 41. 
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preterite-presents: Goth. *dauhta (daug), OE. dohte; OHG. 
mohte (OE. meahte, Goth. mahta); Goth. -nauhta (ganah), OE. 
-nohte. In fact, it is not impossible that *bohta originally 
belonged to the preterite-presents—*baug like daug—and that 
bugjan is a secondary form; but I do not think that this can be 
proven. At any rate, a theoretical preterite *bu3ida =[bujida] 
would be highly unstable phonetically; the group [ji], par- 
ticularly after high vowels, would tend to contraction into [j], 
and the isolated form [bujSa] would almost certainly be replaced 
by *bohta, in association with the well-established *dohta-type. 
Its closest counterpart, Goth. hugjan, would be preserved from 
this transition by association with numerous nominal forma- 
tions, like Goth. gahugds.” 

pagkjan pugkjan waurkjan: pahta pbihta waurhta go back to 
Indo-European present forms like Lat. mone(j)o: monito, 
tonge(j)o: *tongito, which would tend to syncopation even in 
Pre-Germanic times; palatalized g after a consonant tends 
to “absorb”™ the following i, especially before the accent; 
*tong(i)té-, *tng(i)t6-, *wrg(t)t6->*tonkt6-, *tnkté-, *wrkt6-> 
Goth. pahta, buihta, waurhta increase and fortify the existing 
group of -hta-preterites of preterite-presents, which thereby 
has gained foothold among the -jan-verbs and is well adapted 
to cooperate with the evergrowing syncopating tendency of 
the Germanic languages. 

6. THE SPREAD OF SYNCOPATION, as of many, or most, 
phonetic changes, is very gradual. Its rate of progress depends 
not only on conditions of accent and quantity and on the 
character of surrounding sounds, but also on the relative fre- 
quency of words. The first two conditions are obvious and in 
general well understood; the third is less tangible, but there is 
ample evidence for it in the far-reaching abbreviation of proper 
names, nouns of relationship, auxiliary verbs, unstressed pro- 
nouns, and conjunctions, etc. All three factors must be con- 
sidered in this chapter of Germanic grammar. The syncopation 
of-ida-preterites had started long before the first literary appear- 
ance of the Germanic languages and continued for centuries 
afterwards. It was accelerated by unaccented medial position 
after a long stem syllable, but, as remarked in the preceding 


2 Collitz, p. 74 ff. 
23 Brugmann, Grdr., I,? p. 233 ff.; K. Gr., p. 251. 
Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik,® §817. 
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section, consonants that tended to palatalization and were 
therefore apt to “absorb” a following unstressed -i- could be 
contributing factors; such were primarily 3 and & and in a lesser 
degree / and n; the slightest reference to the varying degrees of 
palatalization in the Slavic or Romance languages will sub- 
stantiate this sequence of the absorptive power of consonants; 
d, t, and especially the labials, resist palatalization and are 
therefore less favorable to the syncopation of medial -i-. And 
as to the third factor: The plain facts indicate that verbs of 
common occurrence are more inclined towards early syncopation 
than those of more restricted use. Of course, there is a good deal 
of vagueness in this assertion, which the most elaborate fre- 
quency statistics could barely alleviate. But even a cursory 
comparison of the twenty-odd OE. -jan-verbs that form preter- 
ites without middle vowel, with those that retain it into his- 
torical times,” cannot fail to give the definite impression that 
verbs of the former group are among the most widely used of 
the language. This will explain why early syncopation occurred 
only in that relatively small group. 

7. CoNcLusIon. Stating these general considerations in more 
concrete terms, we come to these conclusions: 

(1) There is no convincing evidence that the Old English 
weak preterites “without medial vowel” of -jan-verbs were 
inherited in that form from Germanic times. A small number 
of them, namely bohte, bohte, biihte, worhte, and perhaps sdhte, 
can justly be claimed as Germanic, but even these are secondary 
forms, due to very early syncopation. 

(2) On the other hand, the preterites of the preterite- 
presents and of some strong verbs (brdhte, OHG. skafta) never 
had -i-. They were original present types akin to Gk. oxarrw, 
&x8ouat, denoting “actiones verbi” (aspects), which were in the 
Germanic languages transferred to tense meaning.” 

(3) The syncopation of -i- started in Pre-Germanic times 
in stems ending in 3 or k, especially after consonants: *}a(n)hta, 
*worhta (see above, section 5). 

(4) This was the state of things in Gothic and primitive 
Norse. It had been reached before the a-mutation of u (*worhta). 
Goth. sékida may have been an analogical reconstruction from 
a Ge. *sdhta. 

% Sievers, Angels. Gramm., p. 233 f.; Wright, OE. G.,? p. 285. 

% Cp. Author, JEGPh., XX, 468 f., especially sections 20 and 26. 
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(5) In Old English in a standardized way, in Old Saxon less 
regularly, but approximately to the same extent, other -ht- 
preterites were added, probably at first of long stems (réhte, 
téhte), but soon also of short stems, at least with verbs of 
common occurrence (reahte, cweahte, etc.). Furthermore, Old 
English formed syncopated preterites of -/-stems (cwealde, 
tealde). In these forms, # and / had temporarily palatal articula- 
tion, but soon returned to the normal Old English velar position 
as is evidenced by the breaking of the preceding vowel.?” 

This syncopation took place before the i-mutation of a, in 
fact, probably in continental times or soon thereafter, as is 
indicated by the close resemblance of Old English and Old 
Saxon conditions. 

(6) In Old High German, the syncopation spread to stems 
in d, ¢ and even to stems in labials: ratta, sazta, stafta. The 
analogical character of these forms, of which there can be no 
doubt anyway, is shown abundantly by the unphonetic struc- 
ture of forms like sazta, dacta, zucta, where the stop or affricate 
of the present have been retained in the preterite instead of 
the phonetically required spirant. In Franconian, the preterites 
of these verbs show frequently, and the past participles regu- 
larly, the unsyncopated, mutated form, while in Upper German 
preterites of this type unmutated forms are common. The 
difference is chronological: Syncopation in these forms took 
place at the beginning of the eighth century, when mutation 
was much farther advanced in Franconian than in Alemannian 
and Bavarian. Where mutation had already taken place (zelita, 
gizelit), analogical syncopation was delayed since the identity 
of the stem vowels of the present and preterite counteracted 
the association with long-stem verbs like sterken—starcta, 
trenken—trancta. 

(7) The consistent chronological order of these syncopations 
confirms the belief that the alleged Germanic preterites without 
medial vowel are merely precursors of the general process and 
that in the first class of weak verbs preterites without -1- 
originally did not exist. 

E. Proxoscu 


27 Evidently this does not agree with the current theory that mutation 
was caused by intervening palatalized consonants; my interpretation of “um- 
laut” will app ear in the article on the Germanic Vowel Drift referred to in foot- 
note 14. 
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XVII 
THE ECLECTICISM OF RABELAIS* 


PART I. SURVEY 
1. INTRODUCTION 


MONG the writers who express for all countries and time 
the thoughts, aspirations, and temper of their age is 
Rabelais.! In his day many fundamental questions were mooted. 
The sixteenth century debated ever and again these among 
others: the nature and immortality of the soul, the eternity 
of the world, miracles, God, Nature, Providence, Destiny. On 
all these questions Rabelais expressed himself, at times enig- 
matically, it is true, but in a form that has outlived the treatises 
of the professional philosophers and theologians of the period, 
of a Pomponazzi, a Vicomercato, a Cardan, a Bodin, and even 
a Calvin. 
A generation of intensive study of Rabelais and his work has 
brought little progress in unraveling the fundamental problems 
his romance presents. To some he continues to be an enigma, 


* The writer takes pleasure in making acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
in the preparation of this paper to Mr. Archer Taylor, of the University of 
Chicago, and Mr. Richard T. Holbrook, of the University of California, who 
have read it in their editorial capacity and made many suggestions as to its 
form, and to Mr. Louis Cons, of Princeton University, for suggestions as to 
content, all of which have resulted in its material improvement. However, the 
writer assumes entire responsibility for the opinions presented in this investiga- 
tion on the religious and philosophical views of Rabelais. 

The italics used throughout this paper are the writer’s. 

1 Arthur Tilley, Francois Rabelais, 1907, p. 11: “He is the embodiment of 
the early French Renaissance in its earlier and fresher manifestations, in its 
devotion to humanism, in its restless and many-sided curiosity, in its robust 
enthusiasm, in its belief in the future of the human race.” 

? Emile Faguet, Le Seiziéme siécle, n.d., p. 77: “Les critiques, les professeurs 
de littérature, les conférenciers et les simples causeurs ont toujours été em- 
barrassés en présence de Rabelais et de son ceuvre. C’est une énigme.” Charles 
Lenient, La Satire en France au seiziéme siécle, 3d. ed. 1886, p. 62, presents the 
traditional views: ‘Les uns n’ont vu dans son ceuvre qu’une débauche d’im- 
agination, un péle-méle confus de boufonneries et de trivialités, od brillent, 
ca et 1a, a travers les fumées de l’ivresse et les délires de la fantaisie, quelques 
rares éclairs de génie, d’éloquence et de raison. Les autres, par esprit d’opposi- 
tion ont prétendu trouver dans ce désordre m¢me un plan habilement concu, 
une combinaison ingénieuse pour cacher la profondeur de la pensée et se dérober 
ainsi aux poursuites de sts ennemis.” 
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while others, who dismiss him too lightly, fail to experience any 
difficulty in plumbing the depths of his thought.’ In recent 
years several attempts have been made to ascertain his true 
beliefs, but none of these investigations has been searching 
enough. The purpose of the present study is to inquire once 
more into Rabelais’ religious and philosophical opinions, and to 
set forth his views on the questions just enumerated. 

Notwithstanding the words to the contrary of such an 
eminent scholar and critic as Emile Faguet,5 Rabelais is, and 
very likely will continue to be, an enigma. The present inquiry, 
it may be stated at the outset, undertakes little more than to 
show the extent of Rabelais’ participation in the ideas current 
in his time in matters of philosophy and religion. It will show 
that Rabelais felt an abiding interest in these questions, that 
he discussed them frequently, but it will not succeed in extract- 
ing from his work views which can in all cases be attributed 
with certainty to him as his own, nor a formally and consistently 
formulated personal doctrine and creed. 


* Faguet, ibid.: “Mais il n’est que de dire naivement, fit-ce a sa honte, ce 
que l’on pense, et je ne trouve nulle énigme, et sinon nulle profondeur, du moins 
nul abime, dans Rabelais.” 

‘Jean Platiard, Reoue des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, VIII at p. 321, sees in 
Rabelais a “Fabrician,” 7.e., a sympathizer with the moderate Reformist views 
of Lefévre d’Etaples; Abel Lefranc, in Revue de France, May 1922, pp. 327 ff. 
argues he is a materialist. Henri Busson, in Les Sources et le développement du 
rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la Renaissance, (1533-1601), 1922, 
a scholarly and illuminating work which will frequently be quoted in the 
course of this study, examines his religious views, and though his conclusions 
are usually well-founded, his investigation is not sufficiently embracing. Not 
only have many important passages escaped his scrutiny, but he has not 
touched upon the most important problem of all, Rabelais’ notion of the 
Deity. A. F. Chappell’s The Enigma of Rabelais, 1924, in the writer’s opinion 
leaves the question intact. 

5In the Prologue of Gargantua Rabelais says: “Car en icelle [the lecture 
of the book] bien aultre goust trouverez et doctrine plus absconce, laquelle 
vous revelera de treshaultz sacremens et mysteres horrificques, tant en ce qui 
concerne nostre religion que aussi l’estat politicq et vie ceconomique.” Accord- 
ing to Faguet this is a mystification; Rabelais here is only laughing at his 
readers, and there is nothing abstruse in his book; it is only an amusing story, 
written in his odd moments to divert himself and his patients. His philosophy 
is merely the expression of ordinary common sense. It is neither original, nor 
profound, nor even very useful. Arthur Tilley, in Francois Rabelais, 1907, 
chap. 11, combats Faguet’s view; see, however, the chapter “Follow Nature” 
in his Studies in the French Renaissance, 1922. 
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At this juncture one may note special difficulties besetting 
this inquiry which inhibit the cautious investigator from lightly 
making dogmatic assertions: 

First, after the publication of Pantagruel, Rabelais became 
suspect to the Sorbonne, the watchdog of orthodoxy, and for 
self-protection was put to the necessity in his subsequent Books 
of concealing his views. To this must be attributed the ob- 
scurity of numerous passages in his romance, which are difficult 
and often impossible of interpretation. 

Second, his views do not appear whole and entire in any one 
of his five Books, but progressively develop through all of them, 
though the old that he has cast off is carried along side by side 
with the new. 

Third, like the men of the Renaissance, Rabelais revels in 
quotations and citations. He quotes and cites as much for the 
pleasure and amusement he derives from these displays of 
erudition as in order to buttress his own opinions. This is the 
artistic and humanistic aspect of his genius. Accordingly, care 
needs to be exercised in distinguishing the serious from the 
merely decorative, both in the opinions he expresses as his own 
and in those he credits to his sources. In addition, Rabelais is a 
last representative of the esprit gaulois of the Middle Ages. 
When he mingles buffoonery and obscenity with sacred things 
one must be cautious in deciding whether his intent is primarily 
to be derisive, or whether he is merely imitating the medieval 
writers who readily mingled the grossest irreverence with 
orthodox beliefs. 

Fourth, it is difficult, not to say impossible, to decide how 
far he availed himself of the cloison étanche doctrine of the 
Paduan School: religion and philosophy possess distinct spheres 
absolutely independent of each other, and propositions from 
the two spheres that may appear mutually exclusive are per- 
fectly valid in their proper spheres.’ 

® See Ernest Renan, Averroés et l’averroisme, 3d. ed. 1866, pp. 359 ff. 

7See Renan, pp. 359-360. Though this opposition between faith and 
philosophy existed long before and after the Paduan School, the Paduans 
placed a special emphasis on it. In this opposition Renan sees only a subterfuge 
on the part of the free-thinkers to excuse their daring in the sight of the theo- 
logians. Others explain this double attitude on the ground that the Paduans 


really felt uncertain in the face of the two kinds of certainty, the philosophical 
and the theological. See J. Roger Charbonnel, La Pensée italicnne, 1919, 
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Fifth, as will appear in the course of this study, Rabelais is 
an Eclectic. In him we find primarily an amalgam of Scepticism, 
Epicureanism, and Stoicism, with strains of Aristotelianism, 
Averroism, and Neoplatonism. It is not always easy to assign 
definitely to any specific school the philosophic doctrines found 
in such a fusion in Rabelais.® 

Sixth, the perennial question of the authenticity of the Fifth 
Book arises here to disconcert the investigator. At the present 
time a majority of the students of Rabelais are strongly inclined 
to accept, with certain qualifications, the ascription of this 
Book to Rabelais. The writer shares their view and the evidence 
furnished by the Fifth Book will be embodied in this study.°® 





pp. 273-274. At p. 494 Charbonnel thus states the question: “La supréme 
vérité se confond avec Dieu. Mais il y a deux moyens de I’atteindre, ou si 
l’on veut il y a deux aspects sous lesquels il est également légitime de la con- 
templer. La philosophie voit Dieu dans la nature; la théologie le voit en dehors 
et au-dessus de ce monde. La philosophie part de l’immanence du divin, la 
théologie de sa transcendance. Ce sont ]4 deux méthodes qui s’appliquent 
a une réalité: Dieu considéré tant6t dans les manifestations de son activité 
qui vivifie et de sa providence qui conserve, tantét dans l’unité absolue de son 
essence qui échappe a toute définition et 4 toute figuration. Il importe donc 
que la philosophie et la théologie se gardent d’empiéter trop souvent sur leur 
domaine respectif.” 

* For the syncretism of the doctrines of the ancient schools see Francois 
Picavet, Esquisse d’une histoire générale et comparée des philosophies médiévales, 
2nd. ed., 1907, pp. 86-88. 

® The writer wishes in the following note to restate with more precision the 
views he expressed in his monograph, The Influence of the Arthurian Romances 
on the Five Books of Rabelais, 1926, pp. 167-9. 

Arthur Tilley (Studies in the French Renaissance, 1922) reviews the question 
of “Rabelais and the Fifth Book” and reaches the following chief conclusions: 
1) the whole of the Z/e Sonnante (chapters 1-15) was written by Rabelais and 
handed over to the printer as he left it; 2) the rest of the Fifth Book is in the 
main Rabelais’ work, but in several of the chapters there are interpolations, 
notably in chapters 18, 20, 26-28; 4) but though the Fifth Book is in the main 
by Rabelais, it clearly does not represent his final intentions; 5) some of the 
chapters (16, 31, and possibly 18) he left unfinished; 6) other chapters he left 
in the form of a rough draft which he had not worked up into an artistic shape. 
Such are chapters 11, 29, 30 and 35. Tilley might have included chapter 9, the 
most baffling chapter in Rabelais. 

The present writer in a large measure agrees with Tilley, but he wishes to 
suggest the following additions. He sees three distinct parts in the Fifth Book: 
1) chapters 1-15, which are Rabelais’ and untouched by his collaborator; 
2) chapters 30-43, which are distinctly Rabelaisian in style and thought; 
3) chapters 16-29, which certainly do not exhibit Rabelais’ recognized style 
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The writer will, in the first part of this study, survey the 
question of Rabelais’ religious and philosophical views as a 





and represent a gap, as it were, in his thought. Since all scholars agree in 
attributing chapters 1-15 to Rabelais, nothing need here be said about them. 
The writer believes chapters 30-43 also are substantially Rabelais’ for the 
following reasons: a) they dovetail perfectly with Books III and IV in that 
they bring to a well-rounded conclusion the Grail-quest idea foreshadowed in 
Book III and developed in its initial aspects in Book IV; b) they show a con- 
sistent and logical development in Rabelais’ religious and philosophical views 
as they appear in Book III; c) in many minor respects they cohere too well 
with the preceding Books to be the work of a continuator: chapters 30-31, 
the “Pays de Satin,” are foreshadowed by the expression “pays de satin” of 
IV, 8; chapters 32-33 (including the one Moland prints as chapter 33 bis) are 
announced by the expressions “c’est langaige lanternois” of II, 9, the “pays 
Lanternois” of IV, 5, and “a son retour de Lanternois” of IV, 8; the selection, 
in chapter 33 bis, of the “lantern” of Pierre Lamy, the friend of Rabelais’ youth, 
“laquelle j’avois autrefois cognue d bonnes enseignes,” to conduct the questers 
to the oracle of the Holy Bottle is here of the greatest significance. Tilley’s 
discussion may be read for additional examples. There remain chapters 16-29, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, are the really problematic ones. As already said, 
they are obviously different from Rabelais’ usual manner and show an interrup- 
tion in the development of his thought. The second point, it is freely confessed, 
is of slight validity. Even the most careless reader, however, cannot fail to 
notice the flatness and dullness of these fourteen chapters. True enough, there 
are flat and dull passages in other portions of Rabelais’ work, but not extending 
over fourteen consecutive chapters. These chapters may be accounted for 
according to two hypotheses: 1) they are a very rough draft by Rabelais, 
perhaps with interpolations by a later hand,—Tilley’s second conclusion; 
2) they are by a later hand, but follow closely a well-marked plan by Rabelais. 
The writer believes such a plan existed. In IV, 1, the author says: “[IIs] firent 
le voyage de Indie supérieure en moins de quatre mois,” a time limit which is 
strictly observed. Pantagruel and his companions set sail on June 7, and on 
July 29, 1546,—fifty-two days later—the Council of Trent was held,—in 
Lantern-land, according to Rabelais. Of this council he says, in IV, 5: “si lors 
y arrivions (comme facile nous estoit) voyrions belle, honorable, et joyeuse com- 
pagnie des Lanternes.” Finally in IV, 1, we learn that Xenomanes “avoit a 
Gargantua, laissé et signé, en sa grande et universelle hydrographie, la route 
qu’ils tiendroient....” (See the writer’s discussion in The Influence etc., 
pp. 170-171.) These passages seem to indicate clearly enough that Rabelais 
composed the last two Books—the journey to the Holy Bottle—with a carefully 
drawn plan before his eyes. All his collaborator needed to do was to amplify 
his rough indications. The writer is of the opinion that there was a collaborator, 
and he agrees with Mr. Louis Cons (Revue bleue, April 25, 1914) that this 
collaborator may well have been Jean Quentin. According to this hypothesis, 
Rabelais composed the first and the last of the three parts of Book V first and 
the middle part was to be put in definitive shape subsequently. Of course, this 
is a practice not unknown among writers. 
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whole, and bring into the foreground the many problems it 
presents; in the second part he will set forth the principal 
religious and philosophical controversies of the sixteenth 
century, and attempt to fix Rabelais’ position on the issues so 
warmly discussed in his day. 


2. RABELAIS’ BACKGROUND 

Two major currents of thought are discernible in the Renais- 
sance: 

First, a reaction against ecclesiastical authority in thought 
and against asceticism in life. This reaction was synchronous 
with the growth and spread of humanism and the “return to 
nature” movement which it sponsored; 

Second, an effort to harmonize the philosophy of the ancients 
with Christian doctrines, to show that the two were not in- 
compatible, but on the contrary that the teachings of Christi- 
anity were buttressed by the philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans.!? 

These new impulses penetrated into France from Italy in the 
wake of the literary and artistic Renaissance. Soon after 1530 
the revival of philosophic thought was under way in France, 
and by 1540 all the great schools of the Ethical Period of Greek 
philosophy numbered adherents. Peripateticism, the traditional 
school, continued to maintain itself, but largely in the form 
given it by the Paduan School" and its leader Pomponazzi, 


10 The most successful of these attempts was the one that sought to reconcile 
Christianity and the moral doctrines of the Stoics, especially of Seneca. This 
was the task that Justus Lipsius, especially, and Guillaume Du Vair set them- 
selves to in the second half of the sixteenth century. See Léontine Zanta, 
La Renaissance du stoicisme au seiziéme siécle, 1914. The Stoic doctrine of self- 
government was involved in this connection and eventually led to a lay as 
distinguished from a Church morality. 

1 Opinion is divided as to when the rationalistic ideas of the Paduan School 
first began to penetrate into France. Emile Besch wants to set the date as late 
as 1550. He says (Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, V1, at p. 28): “L’humanisme en 
vulgarisant la littérature et la philosophie antique avait donné [about 1550] 
aux intelligences d’élite une certaine tournure qui les inclinait au rationalisme.” 
Busson, Introduction, p. xiv, wants to put the date back to 1533: “Dans les 
dix années qui suivent 1533, les disciples des philosophes de Padoue et les 
Italiens eux-mémes apportent en France les idées rationalistes. Pourtant ces 
idées ne sont pas encore trés répandues, puisque ni Rabelais dans ses deux 
premiers livres, ni Des Periers dans le Cymbalum ne semblent les connattre.” 
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the heirs of the Averroists of the thirteenth century. The 
School of Plato, recently reéstablished by Marsilio Ficino, and 
welcomed by the apologists of Christianity as their ally, was 
intent upon disputing the claims to supremacy of its old and 
successful rival.'* Epicureanism, Pyrrhonism,'® and Stoicism 





Pierre Villey, Marot et Rabelais, 1923, pp. 189-190, seems to be in accord with 
Busson: “Aprés les placards, les bachers, et /’Institution chrélienne, vers 1538- 
1540, un parti rationaliste lévera la téte. Le Cymbalum mundi traduira ses 
aspirations. Il comptera notamment des humanistes qui, découragés de la 
défaite des évangélistes modérés, se détachent plus ou moins complétement ce 
l’Evangile. Je crois avec Calvin que Rabelais sera de ceux-la.” 

2 The chief doctrines of the School of Padua were: a) the separation of 
reason and faith; b) a sceptical attitude toward the problem of the immortality 
of the soul; c) a belief in the eternity of the world; d) a disbelief in miracles, 
Providence, and the efficacy of prayer; e) belief in natural law in lieu of celestial 
intelligences ruling the world; f) the unity of the intellect, that is, there is 
only one active intellect (voids, mens, mind or soul) in the universe, which is 
impersonal, absolute, separable from the individual, and participated in by all 
individuals, and this intellect is ultimately God himself, wherefore by death 
each individual’s part is reintegrated into the Deity, and loses its identity; 
g) religion was invented to hold the ignorant in subjugation. 

13 Busson, pp. 173-174, makes the point that a philosophical religion became 
necessary in order to combat the incredulity of the Paduans, and this philo- 
sophical religion was Platonism, under the more modern guise of Neoplatonism, 
which emphasized the supernatural and had some affinity with Christianity. 
On the connection between the philosophy of Plato and the supernatural, see 
William Lecky, The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, 1913 ed., I, 
passim, especially pp. 18, 298. 

4 Peripateticism had been definitely enthroned in the thirteenth century 
after its espousal by Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, when 
Platonism, whence the early Church Fathers had largely drawn inspiration, 
was on the wane. See Frederick D. Maurice, Medieval Philosophy, 2nd ed., 
1859, chap. v, §§8-64. 

1% True Pyrrhonism may be summed up in the three following axioms: 
a) we can know nothing as to the nature of things, and whatever property may 
be attributed to a thing its opposite may be predicated of it with equal justice; 
b) hence the right attitude towards things is to withhold judgment and to act, 
since act we must, according to probability, nature, and custom; c) the neces- 
sary result of suspended judgment is ataraxia, or imperturbability. Only the 
man who has suspended all judgment can guard against all error and is in a 
position to regard things with absolute calmness unruffled by passion or desire. 
By thus withdrawing within himself one attains happiness, which is the goal 
of all philosophy. In France Pyrrhonism found its highest expression in Mon- 
taigne, who shows in his celebrated A pologie de Raymond Sebonde, (II, 12) that 
while reason can justify anything, it can prove nothing. We can believe, but 
we cannot know; consequently religious beliefs depend e:‘clusively on faith. 
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were still in the background; they were to fight their way to 
the front only in the second half of the sixteenth and in the 
seventeenth century. The reaction against ecclesiasticism and 
asceticism was closely connected both with the spread of the 
rationalism of the Paduans and the “follow nature” (sequere 
naturam) doctrine of the Epicureans and the Stoics. 

The primary aim of the rationalistic movement of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was the separation of reason 
and faith. In the Middle Ages theology had bound philosophy, 
especially Peripateticism, to itself as a handmaid whose ex- 
clusive task it was to help establish rationally the dogmas it 
formulated. This union of theology and philosophy resulted in 
Scholasticism, with the fundamental premise that far from 
there being a conflict between reason and faith the two were 
in perfect agreement. The great philosophical problem of the 
Renaissance was to effect a divorce between the two, to make 
them codrdinate in rank, and to assure to each free expansion 
in its proper sphere.'® A similar movement attempted in the 
thirteenth century had sought to effect this separation by 
pitting creed against creed in order to discredit them, Christi- 
anity and its parent, Judaism, against Mohammedanism. The 
sixteenth century found in the philosophy of the ancients, just 
then beginning to be known, a far more formidable instrument 
in this cause. A conflict could not fail to arise between the new 
spirit so deeply colored with the thought of pagan antiquity, 
and that of the preceding centuries, thoroughly impregnated, 
as it was, with the ideas and beliefs of medieval Christianity, 
in brief, between Authority and Reason. The representatives 
of the new spirit insisted upon using the reason instead of faith 
or authority in the search after truth.'” This is the distinct 


6 This is the end that the Averroism of the Paduan School served, which, 
insignificant as a system of philosophy, yet was a potent weapon in the fight 
to reclaim the independence of the reason. The struggle of the Renaissance was 
already foreshadowed by the conflict between Religion and Reason, Theology 
and Philosophy, initiated by the Averroists of the thirteenth century. This 
conflict resulted in complete religious scepticism, and the thirteenth century 
was the century of incredulity par excellence. See Renan, pp. 279-281. 

17 Cf. the manuscript passage omitted in the 1564 edition of Book V: “.... 
rechercher et investiger, comme est le naturel des humains. . . . ” 
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complexion of the rationalism of the sixteenth century.'* This 
species of rationalism has two aspects: (a) it is philosophical 
when it goes beyond the limits of experience in order to grasp 
at the truth lying beyond; (b) it is practical when it limits itself 
to the known facts of existence.!* These two forms will in the 
seventeenth century be known respectively as the raison of 
Descartes and the bon sens of Boileau. 

The Peripateticism of the Paduans found a powerful auxiliary 
in its struggle against the old scholastic philosophy in the 
“nature philosophy” of the Epicureans and the Stoics. The 
teachings of St. Augustine, with his theory of human depravity, 
had colored the life and the thought of the Middle Ages and 
deeply impressed them with the idea of the sinfulness of man. 
The future life and personal salvation became as a result the 
first concerns of the men of medieval times (cf. the Divine 
Comedy). The “return to nature” movement resulted in a 
shift of emphasis from the future to the present life. 


18 There are many varieties of rationalism, but in its widest sense—the one 
in the text above—rationalism is any system of thought which uses reason in 
the search after truth. For an exposition of rationalism in all its nuances, see 
L. Ollé-Laprune, La Raison et le rationalisme, 1906, pp. 164-179. Lecky, The 
Rise etc., Introduction, p. xix, defines it as “a certain cast of thought, orb ias of 
reasoning, which .... leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, 
to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the wants and 
aspirations of that religious sentiment which is implanted in all men; and in 
ethics to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to be such.” 
Ollé-Laprune, p. 178, says that all forms of rationalism may be defined as the 
doctrine whereby one sees in man only reason, and in reason only man. The 
second part of this definition amounts to saying that rationalism avoids the 
transcendental. Busson, p. xi, note 1, wishes to qualify this definition. He says: 
“Tl y a un rationalisme orthodoxe, puisque |’Eglise reconnaft le réle de la raison 
dans la genése de l’acte de foi: l’hérésie contraire est le fidéisme . . . . Mais 
V’Eglise reconnait que certains de ses dogmes sont indémontrables. C’est 
étre rationaliste que de vouloir les prouver par la raison, mais avec |’intention 
de les défendre, comme I’a prétendu toute une école (Nicholas de Cusa, Ray- 
mond de Sebonde et Postel). Cette forme du rationalisme est aussi hérétique.” 
Busson defines true rationalism as: “la prétention de juger, et non plus de 
prouver, tous les faits religieux 4 la mesure de la seule raison et de ne croire que 
ceux qui résisieront 4 ce contréle.” This is the meaaing now current. 


19 Zanta, p. 76. 
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Zeno’s doctrine of “life according to Nature,” though shared 
by the Epicureans, was chiefly associated with the Stoic sect. 
The doctrine was interpreted to include both universal nature 
and the nature peculiar to each individual. In this double 
aspect it was taken over by the Roman Eclectics (Cicero, 
Seneca) and transmitted through them to the Renaissance, 
when it played an important réle in the development of human- 
ism. By the beginning of the sixteenth century the doctrine 
had become generally current and is frequently found opposed 
to Christian ascetic teachings.”° 

Rabelais with his robust enthusiasm and his optimistic view 
both of individual and universal nature was eminently fitted to 
exalt into a position of new importance the doctrine of “follow 
nature.” He accomplished this for individual nature in his 
first two Books, but chiefly in his Théléme where it is enthroned; 
in the apologue of Physis and Antiphysie (IV, 32), and in 
general in the last three Books, he apotheosizes universal Nature, 
which he celebrates, in III, 8, as the beneficent creator and 
sustainer of ail living things. 


3. RABELAIS’ LIFE AND WorKS 


In tracing the evolution of Rabelais’ thought a threefold 
division must be made in his life: (1) the period up to the end 
of 1534; (2) an interlude extending over eleven years, up to 
1545; (3) the final period of maturity, from 1545 to his death 
in 1553. In the first period Pantagruel (1532) and Gargantua 
(1534) appeared; the second period is unmarked by any literary 
activity, properly so called; the third is the period of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books. 

In the first period Rabelais is still a Christian, but with strong 
frondeur tendencies. In his middle period he made several 
journeys to Italy, where he possibly became acquainted with 
the doctrines of the Paduan School, and in France he came in 
contact with its representatives, who were, in effect, libres 
penseurs. In these years he consorted with the libertin group 
of Lyons, which was constituted soon after 1530 and was com- 
posed of Maurice Scéve, Dolet, and Fournier, and with the 
Bordeaux group which is known to have been in existence by 


20 See Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, pp. 233-237. 
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1540 and was made up of Briand Vallé, du Ferron, R. Breton, 
and Buchanan." Though Rabelais was only slightly influenced 
by the Paduan doctrines, it seems evident that from these con- 
tacts, especially with Dolet in Lyons, his beliefs, then in flux, 
ultimately turned from Christianity in the direction of eclecti- 
cism tinctured with scepticism. In his third period his views 
reached their maturity. The fundamental scepticism of his 
nature, which underlies, permeates, and conditions all his work, 
attained its full development, his opinions apparently crystal- 
lized, and we can in a measure ascertain his attitude with respect 
to most of the transcendental questions discussed in those 
times.” 

Turning now to Rabelais’ writings, we find an almost total 
absence of philosophical preoccupations in his first, or Christian, 
period. In the first two Books he still accepts the theological 
view of the world. In Pantagruel he is still a Catholic though 
with liberal tendencies; his convictions sit lightly on him. He 
will turn his back upon them as soon as an alternative creed 
presents itself, which shall be less superstitious, less corrupt, 
and shall promise more liberty to the individual. In this Book 
he censures chiefly the institution of monasticism, possibly on 
account of his recent unfortunate experiences with his brother 
monks; he aims satirical shafts at the Sorbonne; he hazards a 
few irreverent remarks concerning the Scriptures and Jesus 
Christ, which will be expunged in the 1542 edition. However, 
in these remarks, we may see a reflection of the freedom of the 
times in sacred matters equally with the expression of a critical, 
sceptical temper. 

Gargantua marks a step in the evolution of the author’s 
beliefs. He clearly shows Reformist leanings, chapter 54 being 
the high-water mark of his interest in the new religious move- 
ment. What was previously, at most, a dislike of the Sorbonne, 
becomes a hatred, this guardian of orthodoxy having incurred 


21 See Busson, pp. 65, 72, 92, 119-120, and Part I, chaps. 2, 3, on the influence 
of Pomponazzi, the leader of the Paduan School. 

2 Tt must not be thought that Rabelais was as much of an enigma to his 
contemporaries as he is to us. Many passages which today remain obscure 
seem to have been perfectly well understood at the time he wrote them. In 
this connection the reader is referred to Lefranc’s article in the Revue de France, 
May, 1922. 
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his animosity by its condemnation and proscription of Panta- 
gruel; his sceptical tendencies have become more pronounced, 
probably as a result of his contact with the Paduans of Lyons; 
his dislike of monasticism has become intensified. The result 
is an obvious leaning towards the Reformation, but nothing 
more than a leaning. He does not go so far as to take sides 
with it. This is apparent from the fact that while Gargantua is 
made the mouthpiece of his sympathies for the Reform, Grand- 
gousier remains fixed in his loyalty to the Catholic Church, and 
that the religious background of the book is Catholic.” 
Rabelais’ third period, the period of the last three Books, 
may be called his eclectic period. In Books III and V especially 
we find his definitive opinions on the religious and philosophical 
questions that agitated his time.** He has turned his back upon 


% This is strikingly the case in chapters 7, in which Gargantua “feut .... 
baptisé, comme est la coustume des bons christiens”; 17, the episode of the 
bells of Notre Dame; 21, Gargantua attends mass every morning; 27, the abbey 
of Seuillé is brought to the forefront; 40, Grandgousier invokes the protection 
of the saints for the pilgrims; finally, the idea of community life in Théléme is 
Catholic and non-Protestant. 

Tilley, Frangois Rabelais, p. 337, ascribes to patriotic reasons Rabelais’ 
failure to declare himself outspokenly in favor of the Reformation. He says 
that Rabelais was primarily a humanist to whom the unity of the nation seemed 
of greater importance than any particular form of creed or ritual, and in conse- 
quence he chose, like the majority of his fellow- humanists, to adhere to the 
church of his fathers. Louis Batiffol, Le Siécle de la Renaissance, 2d. ed., 1911, 
p. 163, seems to impute the same motives to Francis I. The writer’s view, 
however, is that Rabelais’ interest in the Reformation was not based on any 
deep convictions. It was chiefly a protest against the abuses of the Church 
in so far as he had personally suffered from them. Already in Pantagruel 
Rabelais had begun to manifest a reaction against Catholicism. This reaction 
was eventually to carry him all the way to pantheism. In his groping after a 
new belief he underwent for a while a Protestant phase, but while he was under- 
going that phase already ideas were clearly developing in him which were soon 
to carry him beyond the religious position he assumed in Gargantua. 

* Rabelais shows two moments of weakness, hesitation, and retrogression, 
the first being the 1542 edition of Gargantua and Pantagruel, the second being 
Book IV. As he humorously remarks several times, he is willing to maintain 
his views “jusques au feu exclusivement”. Having made his peace with the 
Church, he was very careful to expunge from the 1542 edition all the slurring 
allusions to the Sorbonne found in the preceding editions (Ant. 1535, 1535, 
1537) of Gargantua; in this edition he interpolated in the Prologue of Pantagruel 
the word predestinateurs in the passage: “ .. . . et ceulx qui voudroient main- 
tenir que si, reputez-les abuseurs, predestinateurs, empoisonneurs et seducteurs”. 
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both the Church and the Reformation, and even Christianity 
in these Books appears highly ati.nuated. The groundwork of 
his belief seems to be a pantheism based very largely on Stoicism 
but admitting strains of Neoplatonism and Averroism. In 
Book III he adopts the Stoic view of the world and identifies 
Nature and God; in Book V his Stoical bias is more pronounced, 
he seems to have revised his earlier views on immortality, the 
traditional conception of God is entirely obliterated and his 
réle effaced. The Fifth is the most daring of his Books, and the 
one from which, in spite of its many obscurities, the clearest 
idea of his ultimate beliefs may be gathered. 





The interpolation seems to be a derisive allusion to the views of Calvin on 
predestination. There is no doubt that Rabelais was disappointed in the 
Reformation. He saw one despotism trying to destroy and supplant another, 
and we may conclude that the violence and intolerance of Calvin cooled any 
interest he might have felt in the Protestant cause and made him willing to 
compromise with his old enemies in the Sorbonne. 

In the prologues of Book IV Rabelais defends himself against the charge of 
heresy levelled at him on account of the substitution three times of the word 
asne for ame in III,22, 23. In his efforts to disculpate himself from the dangerous 
accusation he makes a formal declaration of faith. In the Prologue de l’autheur, 
he says: “Tel est le vouloir du tresbon, tresgrand Dieu, on quel je acquiesce, 
auquel je obtempere, duquel je revere la sacrosaincte parole de bonnes nouvelles, 
c’est l’Evangile ....” He isso careful not to give offence and to place himself 
above suspicion that in Book IV we can discern no signs of progress in his 
thought; on the contrary, he professes beliefs which he did not really entertain, 
as Book V clearly shows. 

25 Rabelais calls his philosophy Pantagruelisme. He gives four differing 
definitions of Pantagruelisme, which roughly mark the different stages in the 
evolution of his beliefs. His definitions, which are grotesque at the outset, 
attain dignity in his later Books. In Pantagruel 34 his definition is: “vivre en 
paix, joye, santé, faisans toujours grand chere.” In the Pantagrueline Pro- 
nostication, (1532) chap. 6, the English, the Scotch, and the Easterlings are 
called “assez mauvais pantagruelistes” because they drink beer instead of wine. 
In Gargantua 1 it is: “beuvans a gré et lisans les gestes horrificques de Panta- 
gruel.” These definitions are conceived obviously in the spirit of Epicureanism. 
The years between Gargantua and the Tiers livre have brought disillusionment 
and tribulations to him, as we may gather from the Prologue of Book III: 
“Prins ce choys et election, ay pensé ne faire exercice inutile et importun si je 
remuois mon tonneau diogenic, qui seul m’est resté du naufrage faict par le 
passé on Far de Mal’encontre.” The melancholy of these words becomes trans- 
lated in a more serious attitude henceforth towards life, and this attitude is 
that of Stoicism. In the same prologue he gives a new definition of Panta- 
gruelisme; it is: “une proprieté individuelle . . . . moyennant laquelle jamais 
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4. RABELAIS’ SCEPTICISM 

The most obvious trait in Rabelais’ intellectual temper is his 
scepticism. However, he did not travel in this path all the way 
to atheism on the one hand, nor to Pyrrhonism on the other; 
his scepticism is of the kind that prompts men to test everything 
in the light of reason and experience and entirely to reject 
authority and faith. In a word, it is a form of rationalism, and 
it may be asserted confidently that Rabelais stands with the 
very first rationalists of modern times. 

Rabelais’ genius is positive, scientific, and realistic. He has 
a predilection for facts, which he classifies and marshals in 
array when he wishes to emphasize a point.” He has the system- 
atic type of mind.?’ He is inquiring*® and he likes to test and 
compare. These intellectual qualities, when exercised in the 
domain of religion, or science, or ethics, could not fail to pierce 
through the maze of superstition and unfounded tradition that 
fettered the hearts and minds of men from antiquity until about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Knowledge begins with 
doubt, Descartes was to say a century later, and to this might 
be added that the more one knows the less one believes. Before 
Descartes, Rabelais had proceeded in that sense; he tells us in 





en maulvaise partie ne prendront choses quelconques.” In III, 37, Rabelais 
links with this definition the Stoic idea of the Wise Man. He has triumphed 
over the passions that bring suffering to humanity, and he has learnt the lesson 
of wisdom. It is: “se oublier soy mesme, issir hors de soy mesme, vuider ses 
sens de toute terrienne affection, purger son esprit de toute humaine sollicitude, 
et mettre tout en non chaloir.”. The Pantagruel of this new philosophy, he tells 
us in III, 51, “a esté l’idée et exemplaire de toute joyeuse perfection.” And, 
finally, he essays in the Prologue de l’autheur of Book IV a last definition: 
“Pantagruelisme, vous entendez, que c’est une certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte 
en mespris des choses fortuites”. Here we have what Faguet calls “la fine 
fleur de Pantagruelisme” (La Fontaine, 1913, p. 308). 

26 Examples may be found in I, 3, where he cites eleven authorities in support 
of his statement of the eleven months’ period of gestation of Gargantua; in 
I, 7, where he mentions seven cases of extraordinary births analogous with 
Gargantua’s. 

27 This is seen in the long lists of the forms of divination, of games, foods, 
etc. found in I, 22; ITI, 25, 26, 28, 38; IV, 17, 22, 30-32, 37, 40, 59, 60, 64; V, 
33; in the long parades of recondite learning to be found on almost every page 
of his romance. 

28 See his letter from Italy to Geoffroy d’Estissac (Moland, p. 616) and the 
seeds he sends the bishop. 
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effect that everything must be subjected to rational and em- 
pirical tests; and in his work we see doubt applied on the most 
extensive scale to the current traditional beliefs. 

Rabelais’ scepticism envelops everything established by 
authority, imposed by faith, and given currency by tradition. 
He assumed an attitude of mental detachment in all matters 
and thus was enabled to survey them with a critical eye. The 
tests he applies are reason and experience, which he substitutes 
for credulity in all religious, scientific, social, and political 
questions. When this test has not been applied, either through 
lack of opportunity, or because the material lies beyond the 
reach of reason or personal experience and observation, his 
attitude remains one of suspended judgment.”® In illustration, 
to those who would anthropomorphize God he administers this 
rebuke: “Et de qui estez vous apprins ainsi discourir et parler 
de la puissance et predestination de Dieu, paouvres gens? 
Paix. . .. humiliez yous devant sa sacrée face, et recoignoissez 
vos imperfections.”*° 

It is especially in empirical questions that Rabelais’ scepticism 
is most patent. He refuses to accept the extraordinary on any 
authority.*' For instance, he relegates to the Country of Satin— 
a non-existent land—all exotic animals still unknown in France 
in his day, where he places them side by side with imaginary 
animals believed in at that time. Next to the Country of Satin 
he situates Lantern-land, which apparently symbolizes the 
choice spirits, past and present, of the human race.” The writer 
sees in this juxtaposition a concealed meaning: Rabelais’ ad- 
herence to the doctrine of probability of the Sceptics. In effect 
he says that in our inability to find sure criteria we must accept 
as probable the judgments of the choice spirits of mankind, 


29 See the articles of Lazare Sainéan on natural history in Rabelais in the 
RSS, and the writer’s The Influence, etc. chap. 6, for his sceptical attitude in 
matters of science; on his scepticism in political matters see Tilley, Francois 
Rabelais, 1907, p. 325, where his views on the state and kingship are discussed. 

30 Prologue de l’autheur, Book IV. For a similar thought see Pascal, Pensée 
242, Brunschwicg edition. 

31 For typical cases see III, 27, where he asks that “true and natural” things 
be believed; the Country of Satin, V, 30-31; Epistemon’s descent to Hell, IT, 
30, where he imitates one of the most telling shafts of irony of Lucian. 

32 But see Abel Lefranc’s discussion in Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod., 1901, no. 3, 
“L’histoire du mythe des Lanternes dans Rabelais.” 
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testing them, however, as far as possible, by our own reason and 
experience; this is the meaning of the Trinc! of the Holy Bottle 
(V, 45), to whose oracle the questers are conducted by the 
“lantern” of his old friend of monastic days, Pierre Lamy, his 
first initiator in the humanities, at that time already dead. 
This aspect of Rabelais’ genius can best be brought out by a 
comparison between him and the professional scientists of his 
age, the most illustrious of whom even in the second half of 
the sixteenth century were still under the spell of Antiquity. 
In common with all their less learned contemporaries, the men 
who were opening up new vistas of knowledge implicitly believed 
the scientific legends and the marvelous stories handed down 
by tradition, from which natural science was to liberate itself 
only in the following century. In contrast with them the human- 
ist Rabelais is almost the first among the moderns to adopt a 
sceptical attitude with regard to this pseudo-science. In this 
respect he stands virtually alone among the philosophers, 
theologians, statesmen, artists, and humanists of the sixteenth 
century, who suffered extraordinary lapses into credulity.* 
Considerations of space limit us to a single illustration. 
Ambroise Paré, the great physician of his time, offers a striking 
example of this credulity. Rabelais about the year 1550 placed 
the unicorn and the remora among the imaginary animals in 
his Country of Satin. In 1582 Paré wrote his Discours de la 
licorne,** in which he affirms his belief in this legendary animal 
on the authority of the Bible! If he wrote this Discours it was 
not to deny the existence of the fabulous animal, but to combat 
the deep-rooted belief in the efficacy of its horn as an antidote 
for poisons. Further, in the Appendice au livre des monstres, 
vol. III, Paré accepts without question, as did Montaigne, 
stories about the supernatural powers of the remora, a little 
fish credited with the ability to stop a ship in its course. It is 


33 Emile Gebhart, Rabelais, la renaissance et la réforme, 1895, p. 103, observes 
that Machiavelli and Cellini firmly believed in the influence of the stars on 
human destiny, while Rabelais satirizes this superstition. In Essay II, 12, 
A pologie de Raymond de Sebonde, which marks the culmination of Montaigne’s 
Pyrrhonism, he shows himself devoid of all critical sense, and pretends to accept 
the most puerile stories on the authority of the ancients. 

* Ambroise Paré, Ewores complétes, ed. Malgaigne, 1840, 3 vols., I, cclxxxix, 
and III, chap. 14. 
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to be noted that virtually all the “monsters” enumerated by 
Paré are the “monsters” of ancient tradition. He has nothing 
extraordinary to relate regarding the animals of the new world 
(though they are inaccurately described in his works) because 
supersitition has not yet had a chance to attribute fabulous 
qualities to them.® 

The reader is now in a better position to judge of the contrast 
presented by the scientists of the sixteenth century and Rabe- 
lais, the sceptic. If Rabelais does recount marvelous stories 
about animals and plants it is because his book is a romance 
and because magic and the marvelous are an essential part of 
the romance. However, he clearly enough indicates his own 
attitude towards the marvels he relates by situating them in 
non-existent countries; in addition, he gives us specific warnings. 
Many of his marvelous animals and plants are drawn from 
Pliny and Elianus; he tells us of the former “je ne suis poinct 
menteur tant asseuré comme il a esté” (I, 6), and the latter he 
calls a “tiercelet de menterie” (V, 30). He frequently expresses 
his scepticism in specific connections: “J’y [in the Country of 
Satin] vis un cameleon tel que le descrit Aristoteles .... et ne 
vivait que d’air non plus que l’aultre” (V, 30), and concerning 


the aphrodisiac qualities of the herb called Targon: “Ne 


3 For a most instructive contrast the reader is referred to the Cosmographie 
of Jean-Alfonse de Saintonge, Rabelais’ contemporary, the most widely travelled 
sailor of his day, if we are to believe him. The Cosmographie, which was pub- 
lished in 1559 under the name of Voyages aventureux du capitaine Jean-Alfonse 
Sainctongeois, is the strangest medley of fable and fact. It was republished in 
1904 with annotations by Georges Musset. Lazare Sainéan, RER, X, 1-67, 
shows that Jean-Alfonse’s book is largely plagiarized from the Suma de geografia 
of Fernandez de Enciso, which had been published in 1519, 1530, and 1546. 
Speaking of the times of transition in which Jean-Alfonse wrote his book, 
Pierre Margry, in Les Navigations frangaises et la révolution maritime du XIV 
au XVI siécle, 1867, says, p. 231: “Les hommes de cette époque, par une 
conséquence de leur position sur la frontiére qui sépare les deux Ages, étaient 
condamnés a subir en eux-mémes une lutte d’influences diverses d’od la vérité 
ne pouvait se dégager qu’en partie. Momentanément l’esprit de l’antiquité 
réveillé par l’imprimerie, l’esprit féodal imposé par la coutume, les idées 
religieuses, dans lesquelles la superstition se confondait souvent avec la foi, 
tous ces éléments du passé se heurtant contre l’expérience récente, le désir 
du savoir et les aspirations vers un état meilleur, devaient produire alors une 
étrange confusion méme dans les tétes les mieux organisées, qui se ressentaient 
forcément de ce combat du présent et de l’avenir.” 
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m’alleguez point |’Indian tant celebré par Theophraste, Pline 
et Atheneus, lequel avec l’aide de certaine herbe le faisait en 
un jour soixante et dix fois et plus. Je n’en crois rien” (III, 27). 
When men like Ambroise Paré uncritically accepted the pseudo- 
science of the past and without discrimination placed it on the 
same plane with what the science of their time had unequivo- 
cally established, they showed themselves to be the children 
of their age. When Rabelais scoffingly refused to accept this 
pseudo-science as genuine he exhibited a temper closely akin 
to the true scientific attitude and thereby showed himself a 
contemporary of the men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and of our own age. 


5. RABELAIS’ RATIONALISM 


It has already been said that the term of Rabelais’ scepticism 
on its religious side was not atheism, nor Pyrrhonism on its 
philosophic side. It was said that his scepticism was relative, 
that is, it prompted him to shake off the fetters of tradition and 
authority and to insist on examining questions on their merit 
by the sole use of the reason, and that it ended in rationalism. 
Since Rabelais’ rationalism constitutes the positive side of his 
sceptical temper, we should expect to find rationalistic ten- 
dencies in him from the very outset. Here we encounter a 
difficulty: how are to be interpreted the obnoxious passages in 
his early books subversive of faith? In Pantagruel 1, “De 
l’origine et anticquité du grand Pantagruel,” we find a satire 
on Biblical genealogies; in chapter 2 he ridicules holy water 
and gives an ironical example of the efficacy of prayer; in 
chapters 14 and 15 he parodies the litanies of the Church; in 
chapter 17 he burlesques one of its services, and he has in the 
same chapter a gross reference—suppressed in the 1542 edition 
—to the passion of Christ: “Jesus-Christ ne fut-il pas pendu en 
l’air?” ; in chapter 30 he ridicules the current conception of Hell. 
In Gargantua 5, “Les propos des bienyvres,” we find an allusion 
to the agonizing word of Christ on the cross: “J’ay la parole 
de Dieu en bouche: Sitio”; in chapter 6, “Comment Gargantua 
naquist en facgon bien estrange,” the birth of Gargantua from 
his mother’s left ear is a parody on the Annunciation;* in 


% The 1542 edition suppressed the most daring part of this parody: “Pour- 
quoi ne le croiriez-vous? Pour ce, dictes vous, qu’il n’y a nulle apparance. 
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chapter 23 Anagnostes explains the Scriptures to Gargantua,— 
in the latrines! in chapter 37 he ridicules the efficacy of holy 
relics, in this case the shroud of Christ; in chapter 38 he mocks 
Biblical predictions; in chapter 41 he speaks of the soporific 
virtue of prayer, and Gargantua and Frére Jean recite psalms 
to put themselves to sleep. In passages like these are we to see 
in Rabelais merely lingering examples of the satirical and 
irreverent, but yet orthodox*’ spirit of the Middle Ages? or are 
we to see the expression of a conscious rationalism? Some 
scholars, among them Villey, look upon such passages as mani- 
festations of the esprit gaulois, as the humorous sallies of a cleric 
who is taking advantage of the traditional freedom in sacred 
matters; others, among them Lefranc,** see in them clear 
manifestations of an anti-religious spirit. 

The truth probably lies midway between these two views. 
Probably even before the composition of Pantagruel Rabelais’ 
beliefs had begun to change under the influence of his humanistic 
studies in the direction of the rationalistic pantheism which 
they were eventually to assume in Books III, IV, V. But by 
1532 they had not yet sufficiently changed openly to turn him 
away from his old faith. We can see nevertheless that he has 


begun to question and under the stress of doubt to use his 
favorite weapon: ridicule. In the two years immediately pre- 
ceding Gargantua, his emancipation so far progressed that he 
has in spirit definitely left the Church and yet from the lack 





Je vous dis pour ceste seule cause vous le devriez croire en foy parfaicte, car 
les sorbonistes disent que foy est argument des choses de nulle apparance.” 

37 The reader scarcely needs be reminded that in the Middle Ages gross 
irreverence and a genuinely religious and orthodox spirit could easily, and 
usually did, go hand in hand. The decorations of medieval cathedrals, and the 
lay ceremonies performed in the churches with the participation of the clergy 
prove this clearly enough. It is only when the Reformation put the Church 
on the defensive and rendered necessary a more respectful attitude towards 
sacred things that these abuses were corrected. See Charles Lenient, La Satire 
en France au moyen ge, 4th ed., 1893; Champfleury, Histoire de la caricature au 
moyen dge et sous la Renaissance, 1867-1871; Thomas Wright, A History of 
Caricature and the Grotesque in Literature and Art, 1875. 

38 Revue de France, May 1922, p. 342. For Lefranc, Rabelais’ aim was to 
bring discredit upon Christianity, to rally together all the different elements 
throughout the world who were hoping for a total emancipation from all forms 
of religious beliefs. 
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of an intense conviction is holding aloof from the Reformation, 
although its apparent liberalism has attractions for him. With 
the Tiers livre in 1545 his emancipation from all formal creeds 
is complete, he is an esprit fort,5* and there remains but one 
more step for him to take and still stop short of atheism. This 
step he will take in the last Book. In brief, Rabelais’ final 
attitude is the culmination of a long and slow process of evolu- 
tion which began before his literary career was initiated and 
of whose beginnings we have no written record. The limits of 
this process were orthodox Catholicism, which placed no 
emphasis on nature and reason, and Stoical pantheism, which 
is at the same time eminently naturalistic and rationalistic. 

The rationalism of Rabelais consists, in its scientific aspect, 
in the substitution of empiricism for tradition; in its religious 
aspect, in equating God, Reason, and Nature; in its philosophi- 
cal aspect, in a breaking away from all the formulas of the 
Middle Ages and in an effort to return to the philosophy of the 
ancients in so far as this was possible under the modern con- 
ditions of life. Philosophy in ancient times was determined 
largely by social, economic, and above all by political conditions. 
In the Renaissance the resurrected philosophy of Greece and 
Rome was determined above all by religious conditions. The 
school which most readily adapted itself to these new con- 
ditions was that of the Stoa. Hence we find Stoicism the pre- 
dominant philosophy of the second half of the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It will appear in the 
second part of this study that just as Rabelais was in the fore- 
front among the rationalists of his century, likewise he was one 
of its first Stoics. 


At the risk of some dislocation the writer has reserved until 
after the remarks on Rabelais’ naturism, scepticism, and 


39 Villey, p. 277: “Certes nous ne trouvons dans son oeuvre aucune raison 
de penser, avec ses détracteurs fanatiques [Calvin, Puy d’Herbault] qu’il 
avait répudié la croyance en Dieu et en l’immortalité de l’Ame; mais outre que 
je ne jurerais point qu’elle fat trés ferme en lui, tout porte 4 croire qu’il était 
dégagé de toute religion positive, et j’estime avec Calvin qu’a cette date [1546] 
il s’était détourné de l’Evangile. Entre les abus de Rome, qu’il avait vus de 
prés, et l’intolérance de Genéve, qui s’organisait, il n’y avait plus de place 
pour la conception fabricienne de la Réforme. Désabusé, l’évangéliste du 
Gargantua s’était sans doute réfugié dans une indifférence dont l’ironie était 
contenue par la prudence.” 
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rationalism, a few words supplementing what was said above 
(see p. 341) as to the difficulty in distinguishing what is decora- 
tion or pure fun in Rabelais’ work from what is advanced 
seriously as his opinions or in support of them. Rabelais was not 
a philosopher by profession. Montaigne was much nearer being 
one, and it is relatively easy to extract from the Essays a sys- 
tematic body of thought. Montaigne discusses his sources and 
comments on them; we know when they correspond or disagree 
with his own ideas, or when they awaken his scepticism. Such 
a critical attitude is foreign to Rabelais. But this lack in him 
must be envisaged in the light of his times and in the nature of 
his ideas. We must bear in mind that his work yields not only 
a body of doctrines which are to be referred to that branch of 
philosophy known as Ethics, but he goes beyond Montaigne 
in attacking Christian dogmas and in giving us a fairly adequate 
idea of his conception of the physical universe. Now, in the 
domain of moral philosophy, Rabelais could, quite as well as 
Montaigne, set forth without ambiguity and with relative 
safety his true views, but far different was the case with regard 
to his natural philosophy. His views in this particular were 
heretical, and as late as 1600 Giordano Bruno was burnt at the 
stake for similar beliefs. In this connection we must not forget 
Rabelais’ contentions with the Sorbonne and the Parlement 
of Paris. We know that “chassé de France par le malheur des 
temps,” he was compelled, at least twice, to seek safety in flight; 
we know that for many years his correspondence was watched; 
that there is evidence that he was imprisoned for a time in 
1552.4° The question forcibly suggests itself: Would a man 
like Rabelais, who by his own confession certainly was not 
made of martyr’s stuff, have so often incurred the danger of 
perishing at the stake merely in order to indulge his bent for 
fun or to make a display of his erudition? We may be permitted 
to doubt this. After crediting his esprit gaulois and his human- 
ist’s vanity with their fair share of erudite quotations and 
citations there still remains unaccounted for a sufficient mass 
of them to allow us to obtain a fair idea of his true beliefs. We 
may be allowed to think that Rabelais quite consciously used 
his “éclat de rire énorme” in order to escape being burnt at the 
stake for heresy, and Lefranc’s words may safely be credited 


4° See the Chronology in Vol. I of Lefranc’s edition, and the citations. 
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with more than a modicum of truth: “Nul satirique,” he says,“ 
“pas méme Voltaire n’a atteint, semble-t-il, un pareil degré 
d’habileté et de calcul dans l’art de doser les négations les plus 
hardies.” 

PART IT. DISCUSSION 


1. EcLecTICISM 


Eclecticism has a close affinity with rational scepticism. It 
is ultimately based on the idea that all philosophical systems 
are frequently both contradictory of one another and self- 
contradictory, and therefore that they eventually destroy one 
another or decay from within. To this is added a second con- 
sideration: as nature and man are composed of heterogeneous 
elements, truth likewise may be composed of elements derived 
from mutually contradictory systems, each of which has in 
itself some parcel of the truth to offer. In piecing out a new 
system from the fragments of the old systems, what shall be 
the guiding principle of the Eclectic? It shall be one of sus- 
pended judgment in all cases where the Reason remains un- 
convinced. The Reason should not feel impelled definitely to 
accept or reject doctrines in dispute when the arguments in 
support of either side appear equally cogent. This mental 
attitude is one of rational scepticism.” 

The weakness of Eclecticism lies in its inability to formulate 
a precise, harmonious, and coherent theory of knowledge or of 
the universe. The Eclectic inevitably must fall into incon- 
sistencies. But this lapse does not disturb him, as usually his 
aim is only secondarily to secure pure knowledge; he is primarily 
interested in attaining dependable results for practical purposes. 
Accordingly, “the distinctive doctrines of each school drop into 
the background; and in the belief that infallibility resides solely 
in the mind itself, such portions are selected from each system 
as seem most in harmony with the selecting mind.”* 


4t Revue de France, May 1922. 

In III, 36, Rabelais shows clearly enough that he is not a Pyrrhonist by 
making Gargantua leave in disgust after Trouillogan’s exhibition of unadulter- 
ated Pyrrhonism. Gargantua is vexed with Trouillogan’s performance because 
it appears to him to be not a use but an abuse of the reason, inasmuch as it 
enables one to escape all intellectual and moral responsibility. 

43 Eduard Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, tr. by Reichel, new and 
revised ed. 1892, p. 29; see also Charles Benard, L’esthétique d’Aristote, 1887, 
pp. 256-257, 277 ff. 
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The sixteenth century was a period when such a patchwork 
system of thought might easily recommend itself.“ The 
Reformation and the retrieval of the philosophy of the ancients 
threw the Renaissance into a condition of confusion and ferment 
against whicheven the best minds did not avail. Perhaps Erasmus 
possessed in the supremest degree the intellect and the tempera- 
ment to undertake the formulation of a new code of philosophic 
convictions for the times. If this greatest of the humanists had 
essayed the task it is quite likely that Rabelais, with his deep 
and enduring admiration for Erasmus, would have adopted 
this code ready-made, and that it would have become the bible 
of the humanists. But in the absence of such a code, Rabelais, 
like Montaigne a generation later, was driven to seek here and 
there, but above all in Nature herself, a creed to which he might 
anchor himself. 

In the remaining sections of this study we shall look into the 
views of Rabelais on the questions so earnestly debated in his 
time: the eternity of the world; Providence and teleology, free 
will and Destiny; miracles; the soul, intellect, voids or mens; 
God, Nature, and natural law. We shall follow the evolution of 
his beliefs and shall see that in almost all instances they changed 
from time to time as a result of his sceptical and rationalistic 
tendencies, and that on the whole they found, as was the case 
with the Roman Eclectics, their ultimate conclusion in a theory 
of life and of the universe prevailingly Stoical. 


2. THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 

In the sixteenth century three theories were current as to 
the origin and duration of the world: 

First, the theory of Aristotle that the world had always 
existed and would always exist, that it had no beginning and 
would have no end, that it was coeval with God. 

Second, the theory of cycles, which taught that there was a 
regular and rhythmic self-renovation of the universe. The 
Platonic cycle was deemed to extend over 15,000 and the Stoic 
cycle over 10,000 years. 


“ Charbonnel, p. 712: “Le seiziéme siécle est peut-étre un ‘tournant décisif’; 
il est surtout un confluent od se mélent des doctrines trés diverses.” 

4 Rabelais and Montaigne present an interesting contrast. Both were at 
bottom sceptics, but whereas Rabelais passed through an Epicurean phase and 
ended with Stoicism, Montaigne on the other hand, after a period of Stoicism, 
ended with Epicureanism. 
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Third, the theory of special creation ex nihilo. This is the 
Biblical account, which teaches that about 6,000 years ago 
God created the universe out of nothing and that some day 
He will destroy it and again reduce it to nothing. 

The theologians of the sixteenth century passed over in 
almost complete silence the theory of cycles but attacked the 
Aristotelian theory as being contrary to revelation, subversive 
of faith, and atheistic in tendency. They held that it minimized 
Providence and reduced to little or nothing the réle of God in 
creation and in the government of the world.” 

Rabelais has expressed himself on this question with sufficient 
frequency and clearness to leave no doubt as to his own position. 
His views were entirely orthodox; he subscribed to the tra- 
ditional doctrine that God had created the world out of nothing 
and could reduce it to nothing. He expressed this view with 
absolute clearness in the Pantagrueline Pronostication (1532) 
chapter 1: “.... Dieu, le createur, lequel par sa divine parolle 
tout regist et modere .... et sans la maintenance et gouverne- 
ment duquel toutes choses seraient en un moment reduictes a 
neant, comme de neant elles ont esté par luy produictes en leur 
estre.” 

He places the date of creation some 6,000 years ago.*” This 
view of special creation was expressed, it is true, at a time when 
he was still orthodox, but in almost every book of his romance 
he alludes to this doctrine.** In V, 37, he identifies the idea of 


See Busson, pp. 476, 214-220, for Vicomercato’s views, which were those 
of the Peripatetic schools. 

‘7 ITI, 18: “Mais, o vaines entreprinses des femmes! . . . . elles commen- 
cerent escorcher l'homme . . . .parla partie qui plus leurs hayte, c’est le membre 
nerveulx, caverneulx, plus de six mille ansa....” 

48 IT, 8: “Toutes choses seront reduictes a leur fin et periode”; 14: “de 
trente sept jubilez nous n’aurons le jugement final, et sera Cusanus trompé 
en ses conjectures,” (Jean Plattard, RER, VIII, at p. 265: “Il [Cusanus] avait 
fixé la fin du monde actuel au 34¢ jubilé aprés J.-C., le jubilé comprenant une 
période de cinquante ans, comme chez les juifs. La conjecture était fondée sur 
cette considération que le déluge était arrivé au 34¢ jubilé aprés la création du 
monde”); 28: “ .... aulcuns disoient que c’estoit la fin du monde et le juge- 
ment final, qui doibt estre consommé par feu”; III, 2: “qui scait si le monde 
durera encores troys ans?”; 18: see preceding note; IV, Ancien prologue: 
“toutes choses sublunaires ont leur fin et periode”; 15: “Le monde ne fait plus 
que resver. Il approache de sa fin”; 26: “la declination du monde”; V, 37: 
TOUTES CHOSE SE MEUVENT A LEUR FIN. 
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the destruction of the world with the Stoic idea of Destiny. 
May we infer from this that he subscribed to the Stoic doctrine 
of cycles? There is nowhere any indication of this.*? How then 
are we to reconcile the orthodoxy of this belief with his hetero- 
doxy on other points? By showing that the notion of the 
destruction of the world is not only Christian, but pantheistic 
as well, that it was generally entertained even by advanced 
thinkers like Jean Bodin who could not possibly be counted 
among the orthodox. Bodin twice discusses the question and 
gives as a reason for the destruction of the world a desire on the 
part of God to return to his original state of repose.®® In general, 
the systems of philosophy of the ancients—Aristotle’s being the 
notable exception—were pantheistic, and chief among the 
pantheistic schools stood Stoicism and Neoplatonism. A funda- 
mental doctrine of the pantheism of these two schools was that 
of emanation and absorption, produced, in the case of Neo- 
platonism, through a number of theophanies. Neoplatonism, 
it is well known, influenced profoundly the early Church Fathers 
and through them John Scot Erigena, the ancestor of the 
pantheists of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.*' There 
can be no doubt that Rabelais was acquainted with Erigena 


49 Unless the passage in IV, 27, where he discusses the immortality of the 
soul be so construed: “Quant aux semidieux, panes, satyres, sylvains, folletz, 
aegipanes, nymphes, heroes et daemons, plusieurs ont par la somme totale 
resultante des ages divers supputez par Hesiode compté leurs vies estre de 
O70 ems. ...” 

50 In his Thédtre de la Nature and the Heptaplomeres. In the second he says: 
“Si nous posons le cas que le monde ait esté créé, il faudra qu’en tant et tant 
d’innumerables millions de siécles (exceptées six mille années qui ne sont pas 
encore expirées) il y avait eu une merveilleuse obscurité au vuide incompré- 
hensible qui a précédé le monde: et par ainsi il n’y aurait pas longtemps que 
Dieu, se réveillant comme d’un sommeil, se soit adonné a la création du monde, 
auquel pourtant il deust bientost bailler la fin et ruyne pour retourner de son 
action motrice 4 son premier repos.” Quoted from Busson, p. 545. On the 
Heptaplomeres, see Charbonnel, pp. 624-627. 

51 See Saint-René Taillandier, Scot Erigéne et la philosophie scolastique, 
1843, and A. Jundt, Histoire du panthéisme populaire au moyen Gge et au seiziéme 
siécle, 1875. Picavet upholds in his history of medieval philosophy the thesis 
that Neoplatonism was of paramount importance in fashioning the new Chris- 
tian theology. The affinity subsisting between the doctrines of the Platonists, 
new and old, and the Christian teachings has already been adverted to in this 
study. 
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and his teachings. He alludes to the medieval philosopher at 
least four times in his romance,” and in such terms as clearly 
indicate that he was acquainted with his philosophy at first 
hand. It is a fair inference, accordingly, that Rabelais, by 
following in the footsteps of the great medieval thinker, found 
it easy to reconcile what orthodox beliefs still lingered in him 
with a system of thought essentially pagan, it is true, but which 
nevertheless the Church Fathers had succeeded to their own 
satisfaction in reconciling with their creed. 

In conclusion, we might say that Rabelais’ pantheism enabled 
him to avoid a difficulty that confronted Justus Lipsius and 
Guillaume Du Vair. It enabled him to escape from the dilemma 
presented by the Christian anthropomorphic God and the 
physics of the Stoa, which identified God and Nature. As a 
pantheist, Rabelais could easily accept the monism of the 
Stoics, whereas Lipsius and Du Vair as orthodox Christians 
found themselves confronted by an insoluble difficulty, which 
the former, at any rate, sought to evade by resolving the monism 
of the Stoic School into a dualism. Lipsius attempted by quota- 
tions from Seneca and Cicero to restrict the meaning of natura 
among the Stoics so as to signify nothing more than the Spirit 
and Reason of God.* In this wise he sought to identify Nature 
and God by seeing in both “the eternal spirit of the world which 
creates and maintains life, that is to say, Providence.” 


3. PROVIDENCE, FREE WILL, DESTINY 


The two antagonistic explanations of the universe, the teleo- 
logical and the mechanistic, lay at the basis of the various 
solutions of the problem of Providence, Free Will, and Destiny, 
current in the sixteenth century. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion these solutions may be reduced to four: 

First, what is apparently Aristotle’s theory, that since God 
stands outside the world in solitary self-contemplation, and 


87,7: “.... docteurs scotistes . . . . et sentent de loin heresie”; 13: “et 
telle est l’opinion de maistre Jehan d’Escosse”; III, 17: “Heraclitus, grand 
scotiste et ténébreux philosophe” (an equation, very likely, of the pantheism 
of the two, and the adjective “ténébreux”, an allusion which fits both Erigena’s 
heterodox doctrines and the difficulty of grasping them); V, Prologue: “ . . 
les sentences sent scotines et obscures. . . . ” 

53 See especially Seneca, On Benefits, IV, 7, and Natural Questions, II, 45, 
and Zanta’s comments, pp. 227-229. 
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since the universe is governed by law, no room is left for Provi- 
dence or Free Will.* 

Second, the Epicurean theory of a mechanistic universe, 
which excludes God and Providence. Everything, according 
to this theory, is due to chance or free will. 

Third, the Stoic theory that since God is diffused through 
the universe Providence by necessity exists; from this results 
the rejection of chance or free will. 

Fourth, the Christian theory, which seeks to harmonize the 
conceptions of Providence and human liberty. While Provi- 
dence, according to St. Thomas, acts in accordance with fixed 
laws in the sidereal system, there is no such uniformity in the 
case of terrestrial phenomena. These are consequently the 
result of chance in so far as secondary causes (i.e., natural law) 
are concerned though not so in their relation to Providence. 

Very frequently Rabelais introduces in his text the word 
Providence, or the idea, in a way to indicate that he certainly 
believed in it.*6 However, this certainty is shaken by an 


4 This is a fair statement of Aristotle’s theory, which is somewhat obscure. 
Aristotle believes in a Providence in the sense that there is a purpose in the 
universe and there is some one served by that purpose which is brought to 
fruition entirely through the operation of natural laws, and not, as Plato and 
Socrates believed, and Christianity teaches, through the divine activity directly 
exercised in individual cases. 

55 In this connection the question of Evil and Sin presents itself. Rabelais 
frequently toys with the idea but never says anything specific about it; I, 31; 
II, 8, 16, 20, 22, for example. Ferdinand Brunetiére, basing himself chiefly on 
Gargantua, has shown that Rabelais’ philosophy is one of naturism (“La 
Philosophie de Moliére,” in Etudes sur l’histoire de la littérature francaise, 4th 
series, 1912); but Arthur Tilley, (“Follow Nature,” in Studies in the French 
Renaissance), upholds a different view. Such a philosophy tends, of course, 
to attenuate the notion of personal sin, and this is in line with Rabelais’ subse- 
quent Stoicism. The Stoics had a deep feeling of the prevalence and intensity of 
moral evil. Here they found themselves in a dilemma, for by their theory they 
were of necessity prevented from shifting the responsibility for moral evil from 
the Deity to man, which is the Christian escape. In sum, they reserved their 
final word in the matter. 

5 Examples: I, 27; II, 8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 22, 28, 29, 32; III, 9, 10, 13, 16; 
IV, 4, 19, 23, 25; V, 16, which may be quoted: “Aprés que le bon Pantagruel 
eut fait les prieres et remercié le seigneur de l’avoir sauvé de si grand dan- 
ger....” The Bridoye episode, III, 39-43, may be regarded either as an 
indication of belief in Providence, or as a satire on the courts of law, or both at 
the same time. 
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enigmatic passage in V, 9: “Comment nous descendismes en 
l’Isle des ferremens.” In this island tools and weapons of all 
sorts grow on trees and fall into scabbards ready to receive 
them, whenever the tree is shaken. Under a different kind of 
tree grow weapons of another sort, which, on coming in contact 
with the trees, find points, blades, and handles, ready-made to 
fit them. In all this the writer sees the doctrine of teleology 
presented under symbolical form. Here is the passage which 
makes us pause: 


Vray est qu’en toutes choses (Dieu excepté) advient quelquefois 
erreur. Nature mesme n’en est exempte quand elle produit choses 
monstrueuses et animaux difformes. Pareillement en ces arbres je no- 
tay quelque faute: car une demie pique croissante haute en I’air sous 
ces arbres ferrementiportes, en touchant les rameaux, en lieu de fer 
rencontra un balay: bien, ce sera pour ramonner la cheminée. Une 
pertuisane rencontra des cizailles; tout est bon: ce sera pour oster 
les chenilles des jardins. Une hampe de hallebarde rencontra le fer 
d’une faux, et sembloit hermaphrodite: c’est tout un, ce sera pour 
quelque faucheur. C’est belle chose croire en Dieu! 


These three points need to be stressed: (a) the passage, 
taken literally, exhibits the Aristotelian view of God and Nature 
and is teleological; (b) the italicized words are, in the writer’s 
opinion, ironical and seem to be aimed at this teleological view 
of nature; (c) if this conjecture is right, the chapter would seem 
to indicate an Epicurean, atheistic view of the world. In the 
language of mathematics, the passage constitutes a “singular 
point.” What does it really mean? Any answer must be purely 
subjective. The writer acknowledges his inability to offer a 
solution. The best that can be done is to leave the reader to 
judge for himself. 

God and Nature, says Aristotle, do nothing without a purpose; 
the latter always strives, so far as conditions allow, to achieve 
perfection; nothing is superfluous or useless in her, or accidental 
in her creations. However, while striving toward definite ends 
she often fails, owing to the resistance of matter against form, 
in the full realization of her plans and produces many incomplete 
objects, which nevertheless she endeavors as far as possible to make 
use of for purposes of her own.” 


57 Eduard Zeller, Aristo‘le and the Early Peritatetics, 2 vols., tr. by B. F. C. 
Costello and J. H. Muirhead, 1897, I, 466: “It is from this resistance offered 
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The other ancient schools, except Epicureanism which differed 
in this respect from all of them, shared the teleological views of 
Aristotle. The great aim of Epicureanism was to offer a view 
of nature that would preclude all necessity for divine inter- 
vention, and to impute all phenomena to natural causes. To 
the Epicureans it was absurd to imagine that the arrangements 
of nature have for their object the well-being of mankind, or any 
object at all. They insisted that nothing should be explained 
as an intentional arrangement by the Deity, but that every- 
thing should be referred to mechanical causes. 

In fine, though there is considerable doubt, it appears that 
Rabelais accepted Providence. As to Free Will and Destiny, 
though in the motto of Théléme, Fats ce QuE Voutpras®* he 





by matter to form that Aristotle derives all irregular natural phenomena 
(terata), such as abortions and the like. He regards them as the stoppage of 
nature in the midst of an unfulfilled design, as a mutilation and failure of the 
result which she originally intended.” The later Stoics (Seneca) for this oppo- 
sition between matter and form substituted an opposition between matter and 
deity. Over against deity, which is the principle of good, they regarded matter 
as the ground of all evil. See W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy, tr. by 
Tufts, 1914, p. 230. Herein is the philosophical background of Rabelais’ 
apologue of Physis (“c’est Nature”) and Antiphysie (“la quelle est partie ad- 
verse de Nature”), IV, 32, in which his philosophy of naturism led him on to 
attack both Protestants and Catholics, “les demoniacles Calvins imposteurs de 
Geneve, les enraigez Putherbes .... monstres difformes et contrefaicts en 
depit de Nature.” 

58 The problem of the last three schools of philosophy among the Greeks, the 
Stoic, the Sceptic, and the Epicurean, was a problem of freedom. They all 
taught that the aim of man was happiness. The problem was, how to obtain 
this happiness? The Stoic solution, which was that of the Cynics also, was to 
consider man as the unit and to reduce his wants to nothing, thereby rendering 
him independent of everything, thus making him the master of all things 
(mathematically: 4=«). The Sceptic solution was to obtain freedom, and 
therefore happiness, through universal ignorance, which would leave man 
absolutely untrammeled by knowledge or facts and raise him above all responsi- 
bility (=). The Epicurean solution was to consider the world as one’s 
oyster, to be superior to it and to use it as one saw fit without compulsion or 
hindrance of any kind (Pascal, Pensée 413, Brunschwicg edition, would have 
equated the Epicurean solution thus: 4=0). In his Abbaye de Théléme 
Rabelais adopts the Epicurean solution. The enjoyment which Epicurus sought 
was the enjoyment of one’s own cultivated personality, first of all, and wherever 
this standard prevails particular value is attached to the personal relations of 
society and to friendship. In the second place, since happiness is to be sought, 
not in subordination to a universal law, but in individual gratification or 
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apparently accepted the freedom of the will, he remains silent 
in the last three Books on this question, except for the Stoic 





pleasure, it was an inevitable development of the system that to repose of mind 
and cheerfulness of disposition it should join the hedonistic doctrine of sensual 
gratification. It is this final aspect of Epicureanism that is found in the first 
two Books of Rabelais and apotheosized in Théléme. Now this form of Epicure- 
anism, paradoxical as it may seem, verges upon Stoicism, inasmuch as both are 
ultimately naturistic. Both could sincerely adopt the maxim of sequere naturam 
(cf. Montaigne III, 12), and this conformity with Nature is in the final analysis 
what Rabelais expected of the dwellers in Théléme. A second contact of Ra- 
belais with Stoicism in his Epicurean period is to be found in the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, which is analogical with the Stoic fatum and to which 
he seems to have subscribed at the period of Gargantua (see the passages of I, 
58, in editions Anterior 1535, 1535, 1537, which he omitted in the 1542 edition). 
The great difference between the two doctrines is that according to Cal¥inism 
man has a delectation for evil and therefore is damned unless saved by the special 
grace of God, which is granted only in extraordinary cases. Now, in any natural- 
istic system, man’s delectation, to use theological language, must be for good, 
and this is precisely what Rabelais affirms in the celebrated passage in I, 57, 
imitated from Castiglione’s I] Cortegiano: “ .. . . parce que gens liberes, bien 
nez, bien instruictz conversans en compagnies honnestes, ont par nature un 
instinct et aiguillon qui tousjours les poulse d faictz vertueux et retire de vice, 
lequel ilz nomment honneur.” Thus at the very moment when Rabelais was 
most outspoken in his support of the views of Calvin (cf. I, 54), an invincible 
antagonism was already beginning to manifest itself between the two in their 
views on nature. Rabelais was attracted to the Reform by its rationalistic 
attitude in theological matters, but also quite as much by its negative side, the 
freedom from restraint it promised. However, when Calvin began to develop 
the reactionary positive side of his system Rabelais was disillusioned and 
repelled, and he turned away from the new creed. Feeling out of sympathy with 
both the Church and the Reformation he now began to formulate his own 
system, which is based on a pantheistic conception of God and Nature. In his 
third, or Stoical, period, (Books III, IV, V), Rabelais upholds the naturalistic 
view of life implied in the motto of Théléme, but jettisons the grosser hedonistic 
aspects of his first period. We see this in the reduced réle of meat and wine 
in the last three Books, in Pantagruel’s specific denunciation of the Gastrolators 
in IV, 60, and in the injunction of the “illustrissime lanterne,” the soul of 
Pierre Lamy: “le vin vous est en mespris, et par vous conculqué et subjugué” 
for all who “s’adonnent et dedient 4 contemplation des choses divines doivent 
en tranquillité leurs esprits maintenir, hors toute perturbation des sens, laquelle 
plus est manifestée en yvrognerie qu’en autre passion quelle que soit” (V, 34). 
We can now see the background of the ultimate form Rabelais gave to his 
Pantagruelisme: une certaine gayeté d’esprit conficte en mespris des choses for- 
tuites, with its admixture of Epicurean and Stoic elements. 
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motto which he places at the entrance of the temple of the 
Holy Bottle (V, 37): 


DucuntT VOLENTEM Fata, NOLENTEM TRAHUNT 


which, after all, is the expression of a conditioned and not a 
servile will.5® 
4, MIRACLES 


Both Antiquity and the Middle Ages had an unqualified 
belief in the supernatural, a belief which has lost credit with 
intelligent people only in recent times, and still persists among 
the ignorant. This belief has translated itself at various times 
into such forms as divination, magic and witchcraft, and 
miracles. The philological and historical investigations which 
the early Reformers were compelled to undertake in order to 
substantiate their assertion that the Church against which 
they were in revolt had corrupted the spirit and the practices 
of primitive Christianity helped bring about an attitude of 
rationalism which eventually undermined the belief in the 
supernatural. But in the days of Rabelais magic and divination 
flourished in the wake of the Neoplatonic revival, and miracles 
were generally credited; however, the belief in witchcraft, 
which had not been altogether unknown in Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, was still in abeyance and was not to become a 
scandal and a peril until the end of the century. 

Rabelais’ views on magic need not detain us here beyond 
saying that though he does not express an opinion about it, 
the purely literary purposes to which he puts the magical, that 
is, to supply the element of the marvelous, which is almost 
essential to the type of medieval romance he is parodying, and 
the burlesque of this marvelous, make it plain that he did not 
share the general belief in it. Accordingly, the only aspect of 
the supernatural of interest to us in this discussion is the belief 
in miracles. 

Respecting the dissipation of the belief in miracles that 
followed in the wake of the Reformation, a distinction must be 
made between the Gospel miracles, accepted by Protestants 


59 For the Stoic doctrine of the conditioned will see Zeller, Stoics, etc., pp. 
179-181, 216. See also the discussion in Boethius, De Consolatione philosophiae, 
V. 
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and Catholics alike,®° and the ecclesiastical miracles accredited 
to itself by the Church. These were merely means of edification 
and impostures of the Church, according to the Protestant view, 
which thus ruled out all the miracles of the patrology and 
hagiography of the Middle Ages. 

The sixteenth century offered two explanations for miracles: 
(a) the believers saw in them the intervention in mundane affairs 
of saints and demons; (b) the philosophers believed that matter 
might be subservient to mind which, consequently, could pro- 
duce at will various natural phenomena." Rabelais’ attitude, 
which apparently is a reflection partly of Cicero’s and partly 
of the Epicurean doctrine, is in advance of his time. Some 
pretended miracles he openly derides, others he ascribes to 
regular and orderly processes of nature with which we are not 
familiar because of our ignorance and their rare occurrence. 
He stands almost alone in his time in his intuition of the 
universality and the regularity of the laws of nature, though 
he did not actually know them, and to preserve their integrity 
and efficacy he readily questions the genuineness of events 
called miraculous, even when they are related in the New 
Testament. 

He openly derides ecclesiastical miracles in his first two 
Books,® but he does not offer against them the argument which 
he will use later. In the interlude between Gargantua (1534) 
and the Tiers livre (1545) he has accepted the idea of the 


69 See Lecky, I, ch. 2, pp. 178-179, for a summing up of the arguments in 
favor of the authenticity of miracles. 

61 See Busson, pp. 45-51, for Pomponazzi’s views, which were based on 
Cicero’s and represented those of the Paduan School. Pomponazzi did not 
believe in the supernatural, but he seems to have believed in the occult. 

6 Examples: II, 2, rain obtained by prayer; 7, Saint Gertrude appearing 
to a nun in the pangs of childbirth; 14, the escape of Panurge from the Turks; 
30, the burlesque resuscitation of Epistemon. In Gargantua his attack against 
the supernatural becomes broader. In chap. 27, referring to the escape of 
Picrochole’s men from the pestilence he says: “ .... qui est cas assez mer- 


veilleux, car les curez, vicares, prescheurs, medecins, chirurgiens et apothecaires 
qui allaient visiter, penser, guerir, prescher et admonester les malades, estoient 
tous mors de I’infection, et ces diables pilleurs et meurtriers oncques n’y prin- 
drent mal. Dont vient cela, Messieurs? Pensez, je vous prie”; in the same 
chapter he laughs at the powerlessness of Christ’s shroud to save itself from 
burning; in chap. 45 he condemns the superstition that the saints can cause or 
cure disease. See RER, IV, 199 ff. 
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universality of natural law, which the Stoics had elaborated 
from Aristotle, and which offers a deterministic explanation 
of all phenomena, ordinary or extraordinary.™ This is the 
obvious meaning of the Paradox of Lenders and Spenders 
(III, 2-4), which glorifies the conception of natural law, and is 
based on the Stoic notion of the intimate connection, or, as 
the Stoics called it, the “sympathy,” subsisting throughout the 
universe and pervading all nature. Such a conception of the 
universe bars out the supernatural, and events so called by the 
ignorant the Stoics referred to natural laws, from which they 
were speculatively deduced. In this deduction the Stoics proved 
untrue to the fundamental notion underlying their theory of 
the universe, as it opened the way to their belief in and practice 
of divination, prophecy, and astrology. It is just here that 
Rabelais shows himself in advance of his time, of the Stoic 
philosophy, and of Cicero: in his sceptical as opposed to the 
apologetic attitude toward the supernatural. 

Cicero, whose De divinatione and De natura deorum Rabelais 
frequently cites, offers this rationalistic explanation of the 
supernatural (De div., II, 28): 


Whatever is born, of whatever kind it may be, must have some cause in 
nature, so that even though it may be contrary to custom, it cannot 
possibly be contrary to nature. Investigate, if you can, the natural 
cause of every novel and extraordinary circumstance :—even if you can- 
not discover the cause still you may feel sure that nothing can have 
taken place without a cause; and, by the principles of nature, drive away 
that terror which the novelty of the thing may have occasioned you. 


63 While it is true that Pomponazzi’s explanation of miracles implies the idea 
novel for the time of the reign of law in the universe (see Busson, pp. 44, 221- 
225) nevertheless he does not develop completely his implication. For the Stoic 
idea of natural law, according to which nothing can happen without sufficient 
cause, or under the same circumstances differently from what has happened, 
see Zeller, Stoics, etc., pp. 173 ff. 

* A strain of Neoplatonism, which regards the world as a work of art, a 
divine poem, is found in the Paradox side by side with the Stoic physics. See 
Benard, p. 360, and Windelband, p. 367. At p. 335 Windelband discusses the 
Stoic and Neoplatonic doctrine of “sympathy.” “Plotinus is also connected 
with the Stoics in his doctrine of the ‘sympathy of all things.’ But while they 
intended this to mean the mutual connection of cause and effect, Plotinus means 
by it an operation at a distance, which rests on the fact that, owing to the 
universal vitality and animation of the world, everything that affects a part of 
it is felt by the whole and consequently by all the other parts.” 
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These words are echoed by Rabelais in a discourse by the 
Queen of Quintessence, V, 22: 


Ce que fait les humains pensemens esgarer par les abismes d’admiration, 
n’est la souveraineté des effects, lesquels apertement ils esprouvent 
naistre des causes naturelles, moyennant l’industrie des sages artisans; 
c’est la nouveauté de l’experience entrant en leur sens, non prevoyans la 
facilité de l oeuvre, quand judgement serain associe estude diligent. Pour- 
tant soyez en cerveau et de toute frayeur vous despouillez si d’ aucune 
estes saisis 4 la consideration de ce que voyez par mes officiers estre 
fait. Voyez, entendez, contemplez a vostre libre arbitre tout ce que ma 
maison contient, vous peu a peu emancipans du servage d’ignorance.” 


However, Rabelais differs from Cicero in his disinclination to 
credit stories of the extraordinary (see Part I, §§4—-5), which, 
as the quotation from him shows, Cicero readily admitted, but 
which he sought to account for rationally. This attitude 
Rabelais probably owed to the Epicurean philosophy which 
stressed the study of natural science almost exclusively because 
the knowledge of natural causes, it taught, is the only means 
of liberating the soul from the shackles of superstition. 

Busson is tempted to believe that in addition to attacking 
the ecclesiastical miracles® Rabelais attacks also those of the 
Gospels, even those attributed to Christ himself. In the 
resurrection of Epistemon (II, 30) he is inclined, along with 
others, to see a satire of the miraculous cures operated by Christ 
in which he uses ointment (John IX, 1-11); he thinks that the 
words Panurge uses to reassure Pantagruel and Eusthenes are 
a burlesque adaptation of those of Christ when performing 
similar miracles®; in Gargantua’s birth from his mother’s ear, 
he sees a travesty on the Annunciation conceived in a spirit 
of sceptical mockery®’; he thinks that the incurable cases 


65 See pp. 18, 20-21, 187, 191. 

* Panurge says: II, 30: “Enfans, ne pleurez goutte, il est encore tout chault, 
je vous le gueriray aussi sain qu’il fut jamais”; Christ says, Mark, V, 39: “And 
when he was come in, he saith unto them, Why make ye thus ado and weep? 
the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth”; Luke VII, 13: “And when the Lord saw 
her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not”; Luke VIII, 52: 
“And all wept and bewailed her; but he said, Weep not; she is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 

*7 Busson remarks, p. 191: “ . . . . la chose est d’autant plus vraisemblable 
que la phrase par laquelle Rabelais appuie la réalité de l’invraisemblable nais- 
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reserved for the Queen of Quintessence herself (V, 20) is an 
attack on the miracles of Christ in the New Testament as 
distinguished from those performed by the apostles. 

The writer is inclined to agree with Busson in spite of these 
somewhat far-fetched analogies. If the reader remembers the 
sections (§§4, 5) of the first part dealing with Rabelais’ scepti- 
cism and his rationalism, he will be prone to believe that 
Rabelais had a deep-rooted bias against all forms of the super- 
natural and extraordinary. Certainly what evidence there is 
would seem to demand the inclusion even of divine miracles 
within the range of his scepticism. 


5. THE SouL 

The question of the vois, mens, intellect, or, as it is commonly 
called, the soul, originally mooted by the Averroists of the 
thirteenth century, was frequently discussed in the sixteenth, 
when almost all the doctrines of the various systems of philos- 
ophy of the ancients were revived. Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages bequeathed to the sixteenth century the following views 
of the soul: 

First, the view of the Epicureans that the soul is a material 
resembling fire and air. When the connection between the soul 
and the body is severed, the soul, deprived of its shelter, can 
no longer exist, and its atoms are dispersed. 

Second, the view of the Stoics, who identified God with the 
active reason, which interpenetrates and animates the entire 
universe as its body. This reason is creative, they taught, is 
a substance, a warm vital breath (pneuma), and in animate 
things its activity is connected with the blood and its circulation. 
The individual soul, in the system of the Stoics, bears the same 
relation to the World-Soul as a part to the whole. The Stoics 
differed in their views on immortality, some recognizing the 
survival of all souls till the end of the 10,000-year cycle, when 
they were to perish in the general conflagration, others reserving 
this qualified immortality only for the wise. 





sance de son héros est précisément celle par laquelle l’ange annonce 4 Marie la 
conception et la naissance miraculeuse de son enfant et la grossesse inespérée 
de sa cousine Elisabeth: C’est que rien n’est impossible 4 Dieu (Luc I, 37). 
Et l’auteur avait si bien conscience de sa hardiesse qu’il supprime la partie la 
plus dangereuse de ce passage dans l’édition de 1542.” 
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Third, the view of Aristotle, who made the soul consist of 
three parts, (1) the nutritive soul, which controls the lower 
vital and physiological functions in all animals, including man, 
and plants; (2) the sensitive soul, found only in animals and 
man, whereby they possess the faculties of perception, imagina- 
tion, memory, pleasure, pain, and spontaneous motion in space; 
(3) the intellective soul, found only in man. This third soul is 
identical with the Reason, which, potentially, is the faculty 
whereby one can conceive or think. In turn, Aristotle divided 
the Reason into: (a) the passive reason, which merely furnishes 


’ the data of Thought through the bodily existence, marks the 


the individual phase of life, and is conditioned by personal 
experience; (b) the active reason, which is creative, and works 
over and forms the merely potential concepts of the passive 
reason and renders them actual. The two reasons must co- 
operate in order to give rise to Thought.—The three souls are 
separable; they unite at the beginning of life and separate at 
its close. The first two souls are irrational, they are born with 
the body, and die with it; of the third soul, the passive reason, 
being connected with the body, is perishable, the active reason, 
however, existed before the nutritive and sensitive souls and 
the passive reason, is unconnected with the body, is immaterial 
and imperishable. It is a spark of the divine mind which comes 
to man from without. Hence for Aristotle, just as for Plato,** 
personal immortality is impossible since the active reason, 
which alone is immortal, is not individual and personal.* 
Fourth, the Christian view, which is at bottom the Aristo- 
telian view as adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas, who made 
ambiguous modifications in Aristotle’s doctrine, apparently 


68 For Plato’s views, to which Aristotle’s are to some extent similar, see 
Eduard Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, tr. Alleyne and Goodwin, 1888. 
The Neoplatonists taught that the individual intelligences proceeded from the 
universal intelligence to which they returned at death, and in which they sunk 
their identity. The active intellect of the Neoplatonists, which they deemed 
common to all men, is not the universal World-Soul of the Stoics. See Renan, 
pp. 130-131, 151. 

6° The doctrine of the Averroists is merely Aristotle’s with the two following 
implications fully developed: a) the unity of the soul,—the soul is one, and is 
participated in by all individuals in common; b) it is identical with the last of 
the mundane intelligences. . 
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extinguishing the distinction between the three souls and con- 
ceding immortality to all of them. 

After these preliminary remarks we are in a position to pass 
to Rabelais’ views. 

On several occasions Rabelais alludes to the origin, nature, 
and seat of the soul. As to its origin, twice in III, 4, he seems 
to indicate that the soul arises from the blood through fire.7° 
This is in accord with the Stoic doctrine. As to its nature, in 
IV, 22, he expresses” the view that it is fire in a passage left out, 
from motives of prudence, in the 1552 edition. He ascribes this 
doctrine to the Pythagoreans, but it is the Stoic doctrine as 
well. As to its seat he says in III, 4, that it is the blood: “sang 
est le siege de l’ame.” As to the immortality of the soul Rabelais 
disguises his views so effectively that it is impossible to conclude 
from his expressions what he really thought. In III, 21, he 
refers to a future life and immortality, on the occasion of 


70 “T’intention du fondateur de ce microcosme est y entretenir l’ame, 
laquelle il y a mise comme hoste, et la vie. La vie consiste en sang, sang est le 
siege de l’ame; pourtant, un seul labeur poine ce monde: c’est forger sang 
continuellement”; and speaking of the transmutation of food into blood he 
says: “Les roignons par les venes emulgentes en tirent l’aiguosité, que vous 
nommez urine, et par les ureteres la decoulent en bas. Au bas trouve receptacle 
propre, c’est la vessie, laquelle en temps opportun la vuide hors; la ratelle en 
tire la terrestre et la lie, que vous nommez melancholie; la bouteille du fiel en 
substraict la cholere superflue; puys est transporté en une autre officine pour 
mieulx estre affiné: c’est le coeur, lequel, par ces mouvements diastolicques et 
systolicques, le subtilise et enflambe tellement que par le ventricule dextre le 
met a perfection, et par les venes l’envoye 4 tous les membres; chascun membre 
l’attire 4 soy, et s’en alimente 4 sa guise: pieds, mains, yeulx, tous; et lors sont 
faictz debteurs qui paravent estoient presteurs. Par la ventricule gausche il 
le fait tant subtil qu’on le dict spirituel, et l’envoye 4 tous les membres par ses 
arteres, pour l’autre sang des venes eschauffer et esventer; le poulmon ne cesse 
avecques ses lobes et souffletz le refraischir: en recongnoissance de ce bien, le 
coeur luy en depart le meilleur par la vene arteriale; en fin, tant est affiné dedans 
le retz merveilleux que par aprés en sont faictz les esprits animaulx, moyennans 
les quelz elle [the soul] imagine, discourt, juge, resoust, delibere, ratiocine et 
rememore.” 

71 With regard to Panurge’s fear of death through drowning: “Car, comme 
est la sentence de Homere, chose griefve, abhorrente et denaturée est perir en 
mer. La raison est baillée par les Pytagoriens, pour ce que /’ame ect feu et de 
substance ignée. Mourant doncques l’homme en eau (element contraire) leur 
semble, toustesfois le contraire est verité, l’ame estre entierement esteinte.” 
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Raminagrobis’ death.” He seems to envisage this immortality 
in the light of Aristotle’s tripartite division of the soul and 
bipartite division of the reason.» However, the acceptance of 
the Aristotelian doctrine is not conclusive in this connection, 
for, as Aristotle thought that only the intellective soul (i.e., the 
active reason) was immortal, personal immortality does not 
necessarily follow as a consequence. The Averroists also in 
upholding the Aristotelian view that the intellect does not 
specifically belong to the individual but is common to all render 
impossible its survival after death as a separate entity. In 
IV, 26, the old Macrobe expresses the Stoic view of a qualified 
immortality. The perturbations of nature, to which Pantagruel 
alludes in this chapter as manifesting themselves on the occasion 
of the death of heroes,” and which Epistemon recalls as having 
occurred at the death of Guillaume du Bellay, and the same 
perturbations that attended the death of Pan (IV, 28), are in 
accord with the Neoplatonic form of the Stoic idea of the 
“sympathy” of nature, and militate against the view of personal 
immortality. In III, 22, 23, he derisively writes asne for ame 
three times; in IV, 43, he uses the gross expression “ainsi leur 
sort l’ame par le cul” in speaking of the wind-eaters of the 
Island of Ruach. It is impossible to decide whether these are 
examples of the irreverent esprit gaulois or an indication of his 
views. Finally, there remains to consider the passage in V, 33, 
found in the MS (printed by Moland as chapter 33 bis) but 
left out in the 1564 edition, in which Rabelais seems to admit 
mortality, at any rate for some souls. In this chapter Panta- 
gruel and his companions arrive in Lantern-land. It is too 
obvious to require proof that the “lanterns” symbolize the 
intellects of the great men who have departed from this life. 
Among the lanterns he saw “une vieille lanterne edentée reves- 
tue de parchemin, lanterne corporalle d’aultres jeunes lanternes, 


7 Other references to immortality are found in II, 8 and III, 21, but they 
throw no further light on the question. 

IV, 27: “Je croy, dist Pantagruel, que toutes ames intellectives sont 
exemptes des cizeaulx d’Atropos. Toutes sont immortelles, anges, daemons et 
humaines.” 

74 Such perturbations are related also of some of the Roman emperors and 
of many heroes of medieval epics; see C. Nyrop, Storia dell’epopea francese, 
1888, p. 123. 
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laquelle criant aux semetieres /ampades nostre extinguntur, feut 
tant ivre du breuvaige qu’elle sur l’heure perdit vye et lumiere; 
et fut dict 4 Pantagruel que souvent en Lanternoys ainsi peris- 
soient les lanternes lanternées, mesme au temps qu’elles tenoient 
chappitre.” 

The passages in which Rabelais expresses or implies a belief 
in the mortality of the soul appear to be more numerous and in 
almost every case of more weight than those in which he 
indicates the contrary view. Indeed it is only in the passage in 
IV, 27, concerning the ames intellectives, that a belief in im- 
mortality is specifically set forth. On the whole, it appears that 
if Rabelais believed in immortality it was only in a qualified 
immortality: the immortality of the impersonal soul, the “ac- 
tive reason” of Aristotle.* This conclusion receives some 
support from the fact that nowhere in his romance does Rabelais 
express definitely his views on the future life.” 


6. Gop AND NATURE 


Two theories of God and Nature” divided between them- 
selves the adherence of most believers and thinkers of the 
Renaissance: the Aristotelian and the Stoic. The first as 
revised in the thirteenth century by St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
made an amalgamation of Hellenistic science and Christian 
faith, was the orthodox religious doctrine; the second, after 
having, under the guise of Neoplatonism, which brought into 
the foreground the conception of nature and the universe of 
the Stoa, indirectly inspired all the pantheistic sects of the 
Middle Ages, was revived in its unalloyed form by the human- 
ists, and at the end of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth 


7 Busson, pp. 266-272, discusses Rabelais’ views and reaches a somewhat 
different conclusion. He says at p. 272: “Tout compte fait, il me semble qu’il 
y croyait et que le sage Pantagruel parle en son nom quand il affirme sa foi 
spiritualiste. Seulement il ne faut pas lui en demander plus. Sous quelle forme 
concevait-il cette vie future, personnelle comme |’Eglise, impersonnelle comme 
Averroés et la plupart des humanistes d’alors?” 

76 His only declaration in this regard is found in III, 21 where he speaks of 
the approaching death of Raminagrobis: “.... et ja touchant et goustant 
le bien et felicité que le bon Dieu a preparé 4 ses fideles et esleuz en l’aultre 
vie et estat de immortalité.” 

77 For the various views of nature with which the sixteenth century was 
acquainted, see Busson, pp. 254-257. 
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century reached its most perfect form in the systems of Giordano 
Bruno and Spinoza. 

While Rabelais’ views on God and Nature are contradictory— 
as in almost all of the questions discussed in this second part— 
to the writer it seems possible nevertheless to extract a doctrine 
from him. In spite of the necessity to which he was put, es- 
pecially after the burning of Dolet on a charge of heresy in 
1546, of concealing his beliefs, the reader cannot fail to notice 
the difference in tone between the first part of Rabelais’ romance 
(Books I, II) and the second part (more specifically Books III 
and V). In the first two Books it is clear that Rabelais’ con- 
ception of God and Nature is orthodox. It is that of Aristotle 
as modified and christianized by St. Thomas in his Summa 
Theologia and vulgarized by Dante in the Divine Comedy. It 
recognizes a dualism in essence and function between the two, 
which are considered as two distinct powers, the second being 
subordinate to the first and regarded as its agent in impressing 
the divine will on the universe. 

This orthodox view is clearly expressed in I, 20: 


Les articles de Paris [the Sorbonne] chantent que Dieu seul peult faire 
chose infinies. Nature rien ne faict immortel, car elle mect fin et periode 
a toutes choses par elle produictes; car omnia orta cadunt, etc.78 


In the last three Books the references to God and Nature are 
considerably multiplied. It seems fairly evident that in his last 
period Rabelais abandoned the Aristotelian and Christian 
dualism in favor of the monism of the Stoics, and its equation of 
God, Nature, and Reason.”® While in Gargantua and Pantagruel 
Nature as a creative force is given a secondary rdéle and relegated 
to the background, just the contrary is true in the last Books, 
in which it is God who is lost sight of except in so far as He is 


identified with Nature, which is regarded as the original and. 


independent creative agency. This primary rdéle of Nature as 
the creator is strongly insisted upon for the first time in III, 8: 
“Voyez comment Nature, voulent les plantes, ... . une fois 


78 Other examples are found in II, 2, 21. 

79 Cf. V,4: “comme raison le veult, nature l’ordonne, et Dieu le commande.” 
The rationalism of nature is stressed in Book IV, Prologue de l’autheur: “La 
verité, la fin, l’effet de deux contradictions ensemble feut declairé impossible 
en nature.” 
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par elle creez, perpetuer et durer en toute succession de temps 
....”; and “Ainsi ne pourveut Nature 4 la perpetuité de 
Vhumain genre, ains crea homme nud. ... ”*° 

More striking testimony in favor of the thesis the writer is 
now upholding is to be found in the following passages: 


III, 4: “Nature n’a creé l’homme que pour prester et emprunter.... 
L’intention du fondateur de ce microcosme est y entretenir l’ame 
laquelle il y a mise comme hoste et la vie.” 

III, 32: “Quand je diz femme, je diz un sexe tant fragil, tant variable, 
tant muable, tant inconstant et imperfaict, que nature me semble, 
parlant en tout honneur et reverence, s’estre esgarée de ce bon sens par 
lequel elle avoit creé et formé toutes choses quand elle a basty la 
femme.”* 

IV, 28: “Toutesfoys je le interpreteroys de celuy grand Servateur des 
fideles, qui feut en Judee ignominieusement occis par l’envie et ini- 
quité des pontifes, docteurs, presbtres et moines de la loi mosaicque. 
Et ne me semble l’interpretation abhorente. Car a bon droict peult 
il estre en languaige gregoys dict Pan veu qu’il est nostre Tout. Tout 
ce que sommes, tout ce que vivons, tout ce que avons, tout ce que 
esperons est luy, en luy, de luy, par luy. C’est le bon Pan, le grand 
pasteur, qui comme atteste le berger passionné Corydon, non seulement 
a en amour et affection ses brebis mais aussi ses bergiers, 4 la mort 
duquel feurent plainctes, souspirs, effroys et lamentations en toute 
la machine ronde de l’univers, cieulx, terre, mers, enfers. A ceste miene 
interpretation compete le temps. Car cestuy tresbon, tresgrand Pan, 
nostre unique Servateur, mourut lez Hierusalem regnant en Rome 
Tibere Caesar.” 

V, 7: “Dieu” says the horse to the donkey in the apologue, “t’a creé 
pour le service des hommes.... Je te semonds, Baudet,.... 
venir veoir comment nous aultres que Nature a produicts pour la guerre, 
sommes traittez nourriz” ....L’asne pensant en soy mesme et 
syllogisant: “Il dic bien aussi n’estre mon estat suivre les cours des 
gros seigneurs; Nature ne m’a produict que pour l’aide des pauvres 


eens... ..” 


80 Other examples are found in ITI, 4, 7, 15, 16, 28, 31, 32, 35, 39, 40, 49, 51; 
IV, 3, 57, 58, 61; V, 37, 41. 

81 Rondibilis, who utters these words, is a scientist. When a theologian spoke 
Rabelais was careful to use appropriate language. Hippothadé said in III, 30: 
“ .... le Seigneur, créateur, protecteur, servateur? N’est ce le recongnoistre 
unicque dateur de tout bien? N’est ce nous declairer tous dependre de sa be- 
nignité? Rien sans luy n’estre, rien ne valoir, rien ne pouvoir, si sa saincte 
grace n’est sus nous infuse... .” 
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III, 13: “....en contemplation de ceste infinie et intellectuelle 
sphere, le centre de laquelle est en chascun lieu de l’univers, la cir- 
conference point, c’est Dieu, selon la doctrine de Hermes Trisme- 
I 

V, 48: “Allez, amis, en protection de cette sphere intellectuelle de 
laquelle en tous lieux est le centre et n’a en lieu aucun circonference, 
que nous appelons Dieu.” 


In III, 4, there can be no doubt that God and Nature are 
equated; in III, $2, this is likewise the plain inference from the 
words: parlant en tout honneur et reverence; in IV, 28, Christ is 
identified with Pan, who, at the time of the Roman empire, 
was made the personification of universal Nature, the creator 
and sustainer of all living beings, under which guise he came 
to be considered as the greatest of the gods; in V, 7, the apologue 
of the horse and the donkey, the two words Dieu and Nature 
are used indifferently; finally, in III, 3, and in V, 48, in the 
words Bacbuc uses to speed Pantagruel and his companions on 
their return journey, we find a clear-cut indication of the Stoic 
pantheistic doctrine of immanence.* All these texts seem to 
the writer to establish beyond any doubt a monistic, and 
therefore Stoic, view of God and Nature as Rabelais’ definitive 
belief. 


RETROSPECT 


We may now try to weave together as far as possible the 
scattered threads of this study. The most distinct impression 
that remains with us is one of confusion. Over and above the 
fact that the conditions of his times made it difficult and danger- 
ous for Rabelais to ventilate his views candidly we feel that there 
must be some additional reason for the chaos in his religious 
and philosophical ideas, which we have traversed in the course 
of the five Books. 

This reason is to be found in the bewilderment of the early 
humanists when brought face to face for the first time with the 
newly resurrected systems of philosophy of Antiquity. The 
revival of ancient thought in opposition to the inherited phil- 


® Pascal, Pensée 72, Brunschwicg edition, uses the same idea, but he is 
careful to make it apply not to God but to the infinite space of the universe. 
For a contrary view to the writer's, see'Tilley, Studies in the French Renaissance, 
pp. 243-247. 
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osophy of the Middle Ages brought about a violent conflict 
which ultimately resulted in a victory for the former, and 
whereas Theology had preached how God reveals himself in the 
Scriptures, Philosophy now undertook to teach how He reveals 
himself in Nature. Accordingly, modern natural science is 
pantheistic in its origins, and this new interest in Nature which 
had been totally lost sight of in the Middle Ages ushered in 
the age of Rationalism when men began to look to science to 
explain phenomena that long were deemed supernatural and 
to substitute the idea of universal law for that of capricious 
and isolated divine intervention. ‘The first result, therefore, 
of the revival of ancient philosophy was a return to a dis- 
interested conception of Nature, and towards this end the whole 
thought of the Renaissance directed itself. 

Nature, the creative divine power, now came forward. The 
new interest in her manifested itself at first under the aegis of 
Neoplatonism, but the Neoplatonism of the Renaissance 
brought into the foreground with controlling force the Stoic 
conception of the divine unity of the living universe, to which 
Neoplatonism added the poetic notion of the admiration of the 
macrocosm as a work of beauty and of art. 

The whole tendency of Renaissance thought was then towards 
monism and pantheism, and to this conclusion led all the 
systems of Antiquity which were, with the sole exception of 
Aristotelianism, pantheistic in varying measures. It was deemed 
that everything must have its cause, and the final cause can 
be but one—God Himself. Hence the universe was considered 
as naught else than God revealing himself in all His creations. 

At this juncture it becomes necessary to set forth briefly and 
succinctly in their likenesses and their oppositions the three 
new schools of ancient thought that disputed in the sixteenth 
century the ground with the traditional Peripateticism. These 
schools fell into exaggerations, as was inevitable, and Peri- 
pateticism continued to maintain itself by their side as a 
counterpoise for their fantasies. 

The initial point of departure of Neoplatonism, which used 
Plato’s system as the framework of a religious world-view 
utilizing whatever s;emed valuable in the other systems, was 
a Being living beyond the world and unmixed with the process 
of life going on in it, from His height causing all things but 
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Himself subject to no causality; the metaphysical basis of the 
system was an opposition of God and the world, of spirit and 
matter. Under the influence of oriental mysticism and Stoic 
pantheism, Neoplatonism bridged the abyss between God and 
the universe, and while it maintained the Deity as the unity 
exalted above all opposites who could not be apprehended 
through any finite attribute, at the same time it thought of 
Him as the inexhaustible and infinite world-force, as natura 
naturans, which eternally and purposefully unfolds itself in 
conformity with law into natura naturata. , 

Epicureanism in its negation of creation, Providence, and 
immortality was diametrically opposed to medieval tendencies 
and had nothing in common with Neoplatonism. In one of 
its aspects, however, it was akin to Stoicism: both had the 
same aim, the desire to place man in a position of independence 
of the world in the consciousness: of the complete freedom of 
thought. Epicurus aimed at conducting man to Happiness by 
controlling and regulating the passions and desires; he eschewed 
the passions which disturb peace of mind and repose of life. 
Hence Epicurus’ Happiness rests much less on sensual gratifica- 
tion than upon repose of mind and cheerfulness of disposition. 
Stoicism on the other hand aimed at attaining freedom and 
Happiness through the extirpation of all the appetites of the 
senses. On this account it is held the highest moral system of 
Antiquity, and the one most closely akin with Christian aspira- 
tions. 

There is, however, a type of Stoicism closely related to 
Epicureanism: the one that celebrates the goodness of Nature, 
and in the sixteenth century it found expression in the motto 
sequere naturam, “vivre conformément 4 la nature.” Only good 
can flow from Nature, and this good can be cultivated by 
knowledge, which teaches the difference between right and 
wrong. 

But it must be borne in mind that by Nature the Stoics meant 
something quite different from what is today meant, the excita- 
tions of feeling and will called forth by external stimuli through 
the senses. For them this was exactly the opposite of Nature. 
Nature was Reason for them, and the demands of Nature, 
identical with those of reason, were in opposition to those of 
the senses. For the Stoics knowledge of the highest good was 
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the chief end of philosophy and the foundation of virtue. 
Knowledge should lead to right action (cf. Descartes); right 
action is rational action; rational action is action in harmony 
with Nature. In the ultimate analysis, virtue consisted for the 
Stoics in bringing one’s actions into harmony with the laws of 
the universe and the order of the world. 

Rabelais, as we have seen, began with Epicureanism—in his 
first two Books. Like La Fontaine, his disciple in the next 
century, he was an Epicurean who believed in Providence. In 
Théléme he establishes as the aim of all discipline the free and 
unhampered expansion of the individuality, and this expansion 
is linked with freedom of will and of action, also an Epicurean 
trait. His Epicureanism, at first coarsened by a strong ad- 
mixture of hedonism, eventually purifies itself and ultimately 
blends with Stoicism in the final definition he gives of Pan- 
tagruelisme: c’est une certaine gayeté d’esprit conficteen mespris 
des choses fortuites. 

With this chastened Epicureanism he alloys in the last three 
Books Neoplatonism and Stoicism. Neoplatonism is kept in 
the background, but in two connections it is stressed: the first 
is the Paradox of III, 3-4, where Plotinus’ idea of the world 
as a work of art is brought to the fore; the second is in the 
mystic contemplation of the highest good alluded to in V, 34: 
“.... tous personnages qui s’adonnent et dedient 4 contempla- 
tion des choses divines doivent en tranquillité leurs esprits 
maintenir, hors toute perturbation des sens....” Stoicism 
runs through the last three Books chiefly in Rabelais’ theory of 
the nature of the soul, his ideal of the Wise Man, his conception 
of God and Nature, and his quest of Knowledge and Truth, 
symbolized in the Holy Bottle, as the highest good.* 

To the turmoil brought into man’s mind by the discovery of 
the ancient systems of thought must be added that brought 
into his soul by the Reformation. Rabelais shows this second 
conflict also. It was brief, however, and it did not penetrate 
into the core of his being. We feel that the interest which he 
for a time showed in the Reformation was negative in tendency: 
it was prompted by the desire for emancipation from the out- 
worn forms of his creed, but he soon discovered that the way 


83 See the writer’s The Influence, etc., chap. 5, §3. 
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to freedom lay not through the Reformation but through Nature 
with the philosophy of the ancients for a guide. Accordingly, 
for the religious preoccupations of Books I and II he substitutes 
the philosophical preoccupations of Books III, IV, and V. 

In conclusion, in characterizing Rabelais’ religious and philo- 
sophical thought the fact needs to be stressed that he largely 
stood aside from the philosophical current initiated in his own 
time by the School of Padua. To be sure, his revolt against 
medievalism in thought and belief, if it was not prompted by 
the Paduans, received a powerful impulse from them, but for 
the web and woof of his new beliefs he was indebted to the 
Greeks and the Romans. Rabelais was not a formal thinker, 
nor was he profound or original. He was distinguished above 
his contemporaries chiefly by his sceptical temper. His weapon 
is not logic, he never uses formal argumentation; rather, he 
employs laughter and ridicule. His work was destructive, not 
constructive, and he probably merits the distinction of being 
the foremost Lucianist of the modern world. 


N. H. CLEMENT 
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XVIII 
BACON’S INFLUENCE ON JOHN HALL 


OHN HALL was born in 1627 at Durham, and was admitted 

to St. John’s College, Cambridge, on February 26, 1645-46. 
Within a few months after his entry there, he published his 
first literary work, Horae Vacivae, or Essays. Some Occasional 
Considerations. But this work was probably the product of 
three years of reading that the youthful Hall had done in the 
Durham library before he went to Cambridge. 

The fourteen essays fill a duodecimo volume of two hundred 
pages and average about one thousand words in length. The 
subjects are those usual in essays of the period. They are: 
Of Opinions, Of Time, Of Felicity, Of Preaching, Of Fame, Of 
Studies, Of Company, Of Friends, Of Dissimulation, Of Recrea- 
tions, Of Warre, Of Religion, Of Rewards, Of Fables. Most of 
them are subjects used by Bacon. 

We have interesting testimony as to the favor with which 
these essays were received. In a biographical sketch prefixed 
to Hall’s posthumous Hieracles (1657), John Davies, his friend 
at the University, wrote that Hall’s essays “amazed not only 
the University, but the more serious part of men in the three 
nations” and that “they travelled over into France and were 
by no ordinary person clad in the language of that country.”! 
Of this popularity I have found but little evidence outside of 
the complimentary verses to the author printed with the Essays, 
and written by Janus Shirley, T. Goodwin, W. Hammond, 
A. Holden, and Thomas Stanley. These friends compare the 
work in the Essays with the efforts of mature men and foresee 
a brilliant future for the author. James Howell, on the receipt 
of a copy of the Essays, wrote the author an encouraging letter, 
complimenting him on his craftsmanship, and advising him to 
hold fast to classical studies for perfecting his mind. 

In the dedication, Hall promises that “these faint breathings 
of a minde burthened with other Literary employments, ... . 


1 This Account of the Author of this Translation, and his Works is the most 
complete source of knowledge we have of Hall. It is a sympathetic and intimate 
account written by a close but critical friend. 
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if they bee not now blasted may be the first Fruits of a larger 
Harvest.” And John Pawson in a prefatory note to the reader 
says, “He hath more of it upon the loome, and only stayes to 
know of thee whether he shall goe forward in the worke. Most 
of these subjects were not of his own chusing, but (after dis- 
covery of his Genius this way) imposed upon him as taskes, 
though he was pleas’d then to call, and after make them, 
Recreations; His Recreations they were; and if thou please to 
make them thine, it may incourage Him to begin, compleate, 
and publish, what he hath either designed, begunne, or per- 
fected.” As Pawson was tutor to Hall at St. John’s College, this 
note may mean that these essays were writing exercises in Hall’s 
university education. And if so, then Hall’s later movements 
in life, rather than any discouragement at the reception of the 
Essays by the public, may account for the fact that Hall did 
not publish any further essays. In May 1647 he left the Uni- 
versity in disgust because the college authorities had denied 
him honorary advancement that he thought his abilities de- 
served. And too, he had been greatly dissatisfied with “certain 
lownesses and collegial duties and acknowledgements” that the 
regulations obliged him to perform, “sometimes to persons 
whose merit consisted chiefly in their time spent there.” His 
friend Davies wrote: “This if I am not mistaken, raised in him 
those aversions for Monarchy, which made him afterwards 
break out into so much Satyre against it.” He then entered 
Gray’s Inn and within another year had been drawn into the 
political struggle as a pamphleteer. 

In 1648 he published A Satire against Presbytery and in 1649 
An Humble Motion to the Parliament of England concerning the 
Advancement of Learning and Reformation of the Universities. 
In 1650 he was engaged by the council of state to write pam- 
phlets for Cromwell in Scotland. In the same year appears his 
small volume of paradoxes, of which a second and enlarged 
edition appeared in 1653. Translations from the classics make 
up the rest of his literary work. He died in 1656. The reason 
for the limited amount of his work as well as the respect he 
enjoyed from his superiors is suggested by a comment made by 
Anthony Wood: 


Had not his debauchery and intemperance diverted him from the more 
serious studies, he had made an extraordinary person, for no man had 
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ever done so great things at his age. Such was the opinion of the great 
philosopher of Malmesbury.” 


In conjecturing in regard to the shaping influence on Hall’s 
mind, several of the facts concerning his short life at Cambridge, 
as they are reliably reported to us by his friend Davies, seem 
of significance. He seems to have had a good chance to choose 
between several directions of mental interest. While at Cam- 
bridge he corresponded with Samuel Hartlib and translated 
two pieces written by Comenius, A Model of a Christian Society 
and The Right Hand of Christian Love Offered. He might have 
become a Cambridge Platonist, for he went frequently to hear 
Dr. Cudworth’s sermons, and he was intimately acquainted 
with Henry More. More wrote eulogistic verses to preface 
Hall’s first volume of poems in 1646. He might have become a 
Cartesian thinker, for the ideas of the French philosopher must 
have been in their ascendancy at Cambridge while Hall was 
there. In 1648 Henry More was writing to Descartes that his 
philosophy was in high repute with the Cambridge thinkers. 
Within a few years More himself was to call it an atheistic 
philosophy, but at the time when Hall was in Cambridge, 
Descartes was more acceptable to the Platonists than was 
Bacon. But Bacon, too, was probably available to Hall at 
Cambridge. We know that Isaac Barrow, who took his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1648 at Cambridge, studied Bacon as well as 
Descartes, and that John Ray, the naturalist, was the com- 
panion of his studies. These men were thorough representatives 
of the experimental philosophy. 

We cannot clearly trace the growth or the relative influence 
of these several philosophic authorities at Cambridge at the 
middle of the century, but we can safely say that Hall came 
in contact with them all, and that from this period of his life he 
emerged a Baconian in his essential attitude toward life and 
society. He is not the follower of Descartes; his aim is not to 
ground the truth on a clear basis of reason. Nor is he any more 
a Christian theologian than a pure thinker or speculative 
enthusiast. He had accepted Bacon’s separation of philosophy 
and Christian theology and makes nothing but conventional 
comment about the latter. 


2 Wood, Athen. Oxon., I, 534. 
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If we look first at Hall’s Essays, his earliest and least sig- 
nificant work, we are confronted in the preface written by 
Pawson with a declaration of Hall’s independence from other 
essayists: 


For the language, tis continued everywhere so like itself that any 
may perceive he hath nowhere stretch’d his own meaning to make way 
for another’s fancy .... and for the matter, know this, they who are 
well acquainted in the closest shops where wares of this kinde lie, say 
that he is a true man and hath not robbed any Author; the whole web 
(such as it is) is his own, if thou will believe him (who alone and only 
saw it woven;.... 


We can credit the spirit of this as essentially just, and still find 
in Hall’s essays some evidence to suggest that Bacon’s essays 
were known to him, and may have exerted a considerable 
influence in shaping his idea of the essay form. 

Hall, like Bacon, opens an essay with a broadside statement. 
The first lines of his essay “Of Dissimulation” furnish a typical 
instance. 


Dissimulation quickens Policy, and mortifyes Divinity; in the former 
the Tongue is the sole actor, in the latter the heart is also an agent; 
the first may sometimes bee connived at, the latter always detested: 
we shall according to our cursory and imperfect manner (for hee that 
expects exactnesse and method in an ESSAY, wrongs both the Author 
and his owne expectation) look upon apart and joyntly.* 


The following excerpts from his essay “Of Studies” will 
illustrate how near “the cursory and imperfect manner” of 
Hall is like to the manner of Bacon, and seem to be particularly 
indicative of the extent of the real debt that Hall may have 
owed to Bacon: 


Many methods for study have been “chalked out”—Many have 
reached perfection by various methods—Studying at set hours is much 
advised and practised, but cannot but bee a slavery toa free wit..... 
A Man may have many fine devices to cheat himselfe into a new 
Industry, .... One had neede to take the height of his owne parte, 
and see whether they lie adequately to all Sciences, or strongly bend 
to any particularone..... No man ought to graspe more than he can 
well fathome, for so he shall have his labour answered by but small 


3 Horve Vacivae, pp. 111-112. 
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profit; .... The tongues are the fittest to be soonest learned, for they 
most depend on the memory, which is strongest in children,.... 
Tongues are our Interpreters in the World of Knowledge; ... . 


Judgement is long ere it is setled, experience being the best nurse of 
it; and we see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre, because the 
former is got sub umbra, but businesse doth winnow observations, and 
the better acquaint us with breathing volumes of men, it teacheth us 
both better to read them, and to apply what we have read..... 
Memory is the Treasure of the minde, but trust her with overmuch, 
and she will at best fall short in her accompts;.... Yet in these two 
things I have ever thought it /“Artificiall Memory”/ usefull; first it 
is a fit disposition of Knowledge till it can be disposed into notes and 
natural memory, which questionlesse is a mighty helpe; another is the 
continuing and placing of Ideas, which doth greatly quicken and 
vegetate the Invention. 

For notes, whether it be Analysing of An Author, or clositing up 
observables in severall Cells, they would be but very short, .. . . or be 
dispatched onely by references; some would have commonplaces 
renewed at a certaine time, which whether advantageous or no, as 
long use can best discover; for it maybe easily granted, that unlesse 
they be ranked in good order, they will prove more furtfull than they 
could have been subsidiary to the memory. 

Health ought to be nicely respected by a Student, for the labours of 
the minde are as farre beyond them of the body, as the diseases of the 
one are above the other; .... Unseasonable times of study are very 
obnoxious, as after meales,....or at night times, .... For sleepe, 
seven houres comes the neerest a fit proportion in generall, of any 


Some studies would be hug’d as imployments, others only dwindled 
as sports; the one ought not to trespasse on the other; for to be Im- 
ployed in needlesse things is halfe to be idle. 


The similarity of this essay to Bacon’s “Of Studies,” in point 
of sentence structure, general form of literary presentation, 
and particularly, the conception of the proper provinces of 
ideas to be treated in connection with the subject, is marked 
enough to make it seem almost probable that Hall was directly 
influenced by it. 

We should not conceive, however, of Hall as in all respects 
a disciple of Bacon. The declaration of his independence is 
justified at least in respect to much of his thinking. In the first 
sentence of this essay, which states study at “set hours” to be 
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“a slavery to a free wit,” he sets forth an opinion which he must 
have known to be in opposition to that expressed by Bacon. 
In “Of Nature of Men” Bacon had written: “In studies, 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself, let him set hours 
for it;....” And even those ideas and methods that seem 
to be reflected from Bacon have become essentially Hall’s own, 
stamped with the mark of his individuality. The closing 
sentence of Hall’s essay recalls Bacon’s sentence, both by its 
content and by the antithetical structure, yet it is strong in its 
own strength and not at all to be regarded as a mere paraphrase 
of Bacon’s epigram. It well illustrates the sentence style of the 
entire essay and is not in any respect much different from the 
typical concluding sentence of many of Bacon’s essays. “Some 
studies would be hug’d as imployments, others only dwindled 
as sports; the one ought not to trespasse on the other; for to 
be Imployed in needlesse things is halfe to be idle.” Bacon’s 
idea is: “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed 
and some few to be chewed and digested;....” Another 
example of the Baconian sentence, short in its parts, grammati- 
cally loose, but unambiguous, thoughtful yet lucid, is that on 
the judgment: 


Judgement is long ere it be setled, experience being the best nurse of it; 
and we see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre, because the 
former is got sub umbra, but businesse doth winnow observations, and 
the better acquaint us with breathing volumes of men, it teacheth us 
both better to read them, and to apply what we have read..... 


Nor is the idea far removed from that expressed by Bacon: 


....and studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience . . . . for they teach not 
their own use; but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. 


Hall’s statement, “The Tongues are the fittest to be soonest 
learned, for they most depend on the memory, which is strongest 
in children; . . . . ” may be compared in its substance with these 
lines in Bacon’s “Of Custom and Education”: “Certainly 
custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young years: this 
we call education, which is, in effect, but an early custom. So 
we see, in languages the tongue is more pliant to all expressions 
and sounds,....” 
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Perhaps the most conclusive parallel between the two essays 
is the inclusion by each author of the mention of health in 
connection with studies. But there is a difference. Specific 
remedies for various ailments are given by Bacon, not to 
expedite the process of study but to illustrate the point that 
each weakness of the mind has its remedy as does each defect 
of the body. Hall lays down his rules for health with a direct 
utilitarian purpose. “Health ought to be nicely respected by 
a student; for the labours of the minde are as farre beyond 
them of the body as the diseases of the one are about the 
other;....unseasonable times of study are very obnoxious, 
as after meales,....or at night times,....” It is easy to 
believe that this development may have been suggested by 
Bacon’s sentence: “Nay, there is no stond or impediment in 
the wit but may be wrought out by fit studies; like as diseases 
of the body may have appropriate exercises.” But Baconian 
as it seems in expression, Hall’s idea is his own, and may be 
entirely original. 


Another of Hall’s essays which shows similarity in stylistic 
devices to Bacon’s essays is “Of Warre.” The following sen- 
tences and phrases will fairly represent its subject matter and 
rhetorical method: 


Warre is the Phlebotomy of the Body Politique..... God’s 
scourge..... Civil wars are ever most cruell (and longest) spun 
out..../Wars of neighboring states are / easily suspended with 


short truces..... 


Those who have little or nothing of their owne, gaine by discorde, 
the losse falling on their side who are most fall and best able; to prosecute 
a victory too farre on a broken enemy, is to teach him to be desperate, 
and make him obtain what hee could not have hop’t for, a bettering 
of his condition; a notable example of this, was Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who by pressing too hard upon the broken Swysses, lost first a 


field to them, and after his life. .... Money is the sinnewes, nay the 
vitall spirits of warre..... Gold which many times makes a Souldier, 
againe marrshim..... A Generall is the heart, as well as the head of 


an Army; and hath need of a working braine, as a strong arme; secret 
should he be in his designes, Saturnine in consulting, and Mercuriall in 
acting, . . . . severe to punish even prosperous disorders and successful 
disobediences as but meere connivances of fortune; strict in exacting 
the duties of the Souldiery,:.... The modern Militia differs much 
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from the ancient, there being in it more roome for stratagems then 
personal valour;..... Greece and Rome did most excell in the art of 
War, whether the Tactick or the Stratagematick part;..... 


The idea of war as “The Phlebotomy of the Body Politique” 
is to be found in the following passage in Bacon’s “Of True 
Greatness of Kingdoms”: 


No body can be healthful without exercise, neither natural body nor 
politic; and, certainly, to a Kingdom, or estate, a just and honorable 
war is the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever; 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise and serveth to keep the 
body in health;..... 


Hall, like Bacon, is careful to make the distinction between 
the two kinds of war. But before attaching significance to this 
parallel, one must recall that this whole attitude was the 
accepted philosophy of war in the early seventeenth century. 
No other close analogues to the ideas of these lines are to be 
found in Bacon’s essays. 

The thought in Hall’s essay cannot compare either in scope 
or profundity with Bacon’s “Of True Greatness of Kingdoms,” 
or even with only the last division of it which is concerned with 
the subject of war. In fact, we should hardly expect a political 
essay by a youth of nineteen to be superior in wisdom to one 
from the pen of a seasoned statesman. But if Hall cannot 
rival Bacon in thought, he certainly has not failed to take hints 
from him in perfecting a consistently simple and clear prose 
style. As we read the adequate sentences of this essay, short 
and condensed, direct, economical, and natural, altogether 
suited to plain prose purposes, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the author was a faithful and impressionable reader of 
Bacon. 

Hall’s essay “Of Rewards” may be quoted as a final illustra- 
tion of this resemblance to Bacon’s essays in both subject and 
style: 


Great persons stand for Imitation, lesser for Observation: Man is led 
by nothing better than Example; and Examples of Great ones, are 
most effectual; they have both a great influence on manners; and Men 
suppose there easiliest to finde a Reward, where there is a conformity 
of carriage. Rewards ever beget proportio.iable endeavours; passing 
by deserts doth but extinguish them; feede a Lampe with competent 
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Oyle, it will yield a sufficient light; deny it nourishment and it dyes, 
everyone is not sufficiently satisfyed with the applause of his owne 
Conscience in doing well but would looke for some externall advantage. 
What more honorable then to dye for ones Country? yet I dare say the 
Decii themselves had thoughts of glory. What morall man did ever so 
extenuate wealth, and spoke so goodly sentences in commendatié6 of 
poverty as Seneca? yet his Admirer Lipsius can make Report, what an 
estate he scrapt together under his Scholer Nero: so powerfull are 
incouragements over the endeavours of Men. Munificiency conduceth 
much to the glory and greatnesse of Princes but should hold proportion 
with their Treasuries, and the parties whom it falls upon, heaping too 
much upon one, (perhaps of meaner merits) while another that hath 
performed more singular services is passed by, is a way to banish 
vertue out of the World, and introduce envy and factions into the 
Court. 


There is no better meanes to discover the abilities of a Prince, then 
by his Ministers of State; it both shewes whether he know how to pick 
them out, and whether he know how to make use of them, when hee 
hath chosen them. Lewes the Eleventh of France was excellent in this, 
and would spare no Reward (though hee were covetous below the 
decorum of a King) to one whom he thought would prove a convenient 
instrument for his purpose. 

Some wisest Monarchs have sedulously noted the deserts of their 
servants; no doubt a wise course and such a one as may keepe their 
hands steady in dispencing of their bounty. 

Those who have many attendants, must not thinke to feede them by 
pecuniary largesses, which will be soone out of minde, and make the 
other still gaping after renewed liberty; but should be rather free of 
their countenance then of their purse, which as it cannot be inex- 
haustible, so if immoderately drain’d must be supplyed by some un- 
lawfull meanes. In a word, Rewards ought not to exceede the merits 
of him they are confer’d on, nor the ability of him that confers them. 


These excerpts from Hall’s earliest prose volume have perhaps 
been unduly extended. Much of the subject matter in them 
was commonplace material in the early seventeenth century. 
This Hall may have borrowed direct from Bacon’s essays or 
perhaps from some other source that we know nothing of. We 
may be sure that it was not subject matter that came from his 
own experience or thought. But it is the same kind of subject 
matter, impersonal, political, and business-like, that Bacon 
established, and it is written with the same feeling for maxi- 
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mistic, antithetical, cumulative structure that Bacon employed 
in the essay. 

If we turn from the search for phrasal borrowings to an 
inquiry as to spiritual influence, Hall’s Address to the Parlia- 
ment of 1649 in favor of educational reform is much more 
significant. Hall believed in Baconian ends, and had learned 
Baconian means to interest men in those ends. To the Parlia- 
ment men of 1650 he wrote: 


And indeed, if you were men that onely looked upon yourselves, and 
studied no further then the propagation of your owne fame and interest. 
What better means have you to confute all the scandalls and im- 
putations of your deadly adversaries, who have not spared to speake 
you worse then Goths and Vandalls, and the utter destroyers of all 
Civility and Literature, then by seriously composing your selves to the 
designe of cherishing of either. What directer causway could you finde 
to the aggrandization of your owne glory, then entertaining the 
celebrated care of so many Kings, the onely splendour of so many 
Republicks the life and lustre of so many Ages? That which is certaine 
to make all brave men for the future, your admirers and followers, 
and to distinguish your Government from theirs, who being hurried by 
Confusion and Barbarisme, shall hereafter vanish into eternall forget- 
fulnesse. What better way to your profit, then to command abundance 
of fruitfull wits, which shall every day bud forth with some invention, 
serviceable either to the necessities of the poore, or grave magnificence 
of the rich? when mechanicall knowledge shall be multiplied and 
abbreviated, and you be able not only to require forreigne parts for the 
curiosities they have lent you; but also invite them hither to be your 
schollers, when there shall be a confluence of the finest industries 
among you, and he shall be accounted to want of due civill Accomplish- 
ments, that hath not come to perfect them from this place ..... 


But you that are men of sublime mindes, that have carried you 
beyond all the doubts and objections of flesh and blood, above the 
extent of your own designs, or almost the latitude of your owne wishes, 
beyond the dictates of common law and reason, will not give over while 
there remains so great a worke. That God who is abstract wisdome, and 
delights that his rationall creatures should search after it, and that his 
Ministers should study to propagate it, will expect that you should be 
Foster-fathers of Knowledge (pp. 14, 15). 


But with all his faith in material knowledge, Hall seems not 
quite possessed of the full idea of progress: he seems to feel 
that a few years of unfettered and enthusiastic search for 
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knowledge would re-establish mankind in its original happy 
and enlightened estate. 


.... Whereas men if they would but set themselves to awaite and 
receive every glimpse and dawning of knowledge (or at least cherish 
those that would doe so) would finde it easie to bring it into a just and 
beautifull body, and make an happy inversion of that common saying, 
That our Ancients were Gyants, and we are Dwarfs. And whereas 
some of the Heathen wise men could say, That those were the best 
personages that liv’d nearer, and lesse remoter from the Age of the 
gods: we might contrarily by experience finde, that we had made up 
the decayes of Humanity, and inforced back time into its first happy 
and lusty circle... . (p. 6). 


This interpretation of man’s intellectual history and possible 
development, with no speculation about the moral development 
of humanity, and with frequent suggestions that all knowledge 
was within man’s reach if he would but strive for it, are almost 
exact reflections of Bacon’s philosophy. And the expression 
of it, I think, is not lacking in some of the measured and eloquent 
flow that we feel in Bacon’s Advancement. 

Hall insists that progress can come only by a courageous 
willingness to set aside the ideas and the commands of the past. 


For so long as human reason is weake and imperfect, it can never 
provide Lawes against all circumstances of chance, length of time, 
fraud and weakness of mankinde, but it will bring forth a necessity to 
repeale them, equall, if not superiour to that which first enacted 
them..... For as happinesse is the reward of courage and industry; 
so what ever people yet obtained any Reformation without sweat or 
wounds, and just violence to the over-ruling power; just I say, though 
it clashed with the letter of some Positive Law for with the Fundamentall 
and true ends of government it could not... . (p. 20). 


It is possible we may have here the influence of the philosophy 
of Hobbes. Davies informs us, though without giving any 
dates, that Hobbes frequently visited Hall and had a high 
opinion of his abilities. 

Having expounded the ends of learning and cleared away the 
objections to the thought of change, Hall turns to “a triple 
taske. First, to shew how farre the state of our Universities 
needs a reformation. Secondly, how it may be brought about: 
And thirdly, I shall particularize some ends.” In short, Hall 
wished the long “Frier-like Lists of Fellowships” to be reduced 
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and the money spent on Professorships whose incumbents 
would be engaged not with restricted and useless and un- 
directed contemplations of philosophy and religion, but with 
definite tasks of experimentation and invention. 

He wished, as Bacon did, to have “those few Colledges which 
are thinly scattered up and down the land,” made “either 
collaterall or subservient to this designe,....” 

“And lastly’—again in agreement with Bacon—he recom- 
mended to Parliament “since that this Island can no more 
possesse all the Treasures of Knowledge then it can the Treas- 
ures of the earth, that you would be ready to cast all respect 
and honour upon learned forreigners, although you use no 
largesse towards them.” 

Hall considers how all persons may be brought “under the 
sway of knowledge,” and declares that such an endeavor “could 
not but approach very neare a Platonicke Commonwealth.” 
And then, when in his mind he has so arranged the hierarchy 
of work and the educational direction of life “that the genius 
of each one was to be employed and cherished in its owne 
kinde,” Hall takes “a prospect of the whole Landscap of 
Knowledge” and arrives at the following conclusion: 


Methought there was much of it moorish and fennish, much of it 
overgrown with thornes and brambles, and some parts of it had not 
been justly measured, nor indeed fully discovered, so that I thought it 
would be stupid humility, to rest with the traditionall wisdome of our 
Ancestours, and not to looke after further enlargement and advance- 
ment (p. 35). 


There follows in ten pages a survey of the state of knowledge, 
and definite projects for the advancement of knowledge. Logic, 
metaphysics, and mathematics were all too confused, too 
abstract, or too withdrawn from matters of moral and politic 
reason to be the means of perfecting human reason: 


and therefore that there was but little advantage to be had this way, 
so that I could not devise and better meanes then to make the minde 
pliant and passable to any Truth, to free her from all these inguinated 
prejudices of education, tradition, or childish observation, and then 
withall to plant such a doubtfulnesse in her, as should not easily ascent 
to any one thing which was not fortified with strong reason and right 
experience. And to doe this, there cannot but be extreame necessity 
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of a person not meanly vers’d in the causes of errour, and stratagems 
of reasone, who should dig out such axioms as should rectifie the mind, 
and lead her by the hand, in the most subtile contemplations, and so 
refine her, that she might be able to extract pure and large Theories out 
of things most immers’d and hid in matter. 


For the Mathematicks themselves, I found them full of excellent 
variety and harmony, strongly fenced with their owne Truth, and 
branched out into many admirable inferences and productions. But 
yet methought that there was somewhat in them which was yet hid 
from us, and that the ancient founders of these sciences had been 
content to retaine somewhat not fully discovered. For I found most 
men imployed onely in learning those immense heaps of Demon- 
strations they had left us, but seldome enlarging them or going forward, 
which made me fear that the Key of these Sciences were hid, and that 
without such a key, or engine it had been impossible to reare up such a 
huge super-structure of vast consequences. But this I found two or 
three great spirits had already light on, and had directed a way which 
if well followed will make our Mathematicall reason nimble and apt to 
finde the fountain head of every Theoreme, and by degrees, as we may 
hope, enable us to the solution of any Probleme without any more 
assistance then pen and inke (so that a man may carry all these ad- 
mirable Sciences about him) and direct us to more exact and easie 
instruments than any have been yet knowne, and recall mens minds by 
gentle ravishing contemplations, from the sordid jugling use of those 
instruments on which they now so perversely and unanimously doat 
(p. 39 f.). 


After referring to the errors, contradictions, obsessions, and 
“anticke Theories” of the natural philosophers Hall proposes 
a method of compiling natural philosophy: 


And because there are abundance of extraordinary appearances both 
at home and abroad, I judged it necessary, that all these should be 
carefully gathered and registred; so that those many varieties comming 
into a long Catalogue, and digested by a sober minde, might afford 
many rare and beautiful discoveries of the glory of their Creator. 


What other meanes might be used both in this and Medicine, would 
be too large now to insist on, since I first proposed but a Synopsis, 
which, I cannot despair myselfe, if it were rightly or hotly pursued, 
could not but bring forth a more plentifull harvest then we at the 
present expect .... (p. 42f.). 


The result was to be large: 
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“so there is no doubt, but if you doe this one thing which now re- 
maines, you shall see the Taper of a learned Piety burne among 
ee Nature traced through all her Turnings, to a cleare demon- 
stration of her first cause, and every day bring forth varieties of ex- 
periments, either to the reliefe, astonishment, cr delight of men... . 
the number of Arts daily increased . . . . Scheams of Commonwealths 
brought forth, easie and naturall..... Policy reconciled to Divinity, 
Morality, and itself .... the use of the Tongues daily increase... . 
the wayes of Education made smooth, and your children with a pleasant 
successe possessed of all the Treasures of reall knowledge, ere they 
could have thought they had entred the gates... .. , 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw any definite conclusion 
as to the significance of this treatise. We see the influence of 
Cartesianism on Hall’s mind when he sets up a vigorous 
scepticism as the first rule of the inquiring mind, and perhaps 
when he pays high tribute to the power of mathematics in the 
service of science. Bacon had ignored the possibilities of 
mathematics. Hall’s friendship with Hobbes is the probable 
explanation of his contempt for instruments of science. Hobbes 
more than Bacon was contemptuous of scientific instruments. 
Hall’s acquaintance with Hartlib is enough to account for 
his interest in educational reform. The years around 1650 
were well filled with projects for educational reform. 

But Hall is more like Bacon than he is like any of these men. 
He is not absorbed in philosophy, as such, with Descartes, nor 
in theory of government with Hobbes, nor in character-building 
with Hartlib. His idea is the idea of Bacon: the end of the 
sciences is their usefulness to the human race; to increase knowl- 
edge is to extend the dominion of man over nature, and so to 
increase his comfort and happiness; and happiness on earth 
is an end to be possessed for its own sake, and tc be secured by 
cooperation for mankind at large. 

His intellectual confidence and curiosity, his optimistic faith 
in the future of science, his determination to inspire even the 
politicians to follow the leadings of nature and experience are 
the bents of Bacon. His reverence for religion which is real 
for him without being a thing to interfere in the intellectual 
life, his feeling for oratory, his vision of all nature in a map— 
which needed much nicer tracing than his experience justified 
him in attempting—these too are the qualities of Bacon. 
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To say that Hall would not have been clearly conscious of 
the necessity of breaking with the past and making a completely 
new start, a renovation of knowledge, or that his guiding star 
for the intellectual life would not have been the clear principle 
that the aim of knowledge is the increase of happiness and the 
decrease of suffering, if Francis Bacon had not formulated the 
progressive ideas of the late Renaissance period—to say this 
would be to conjecture but, I think, to conjecture most reason- 
ably. At least we can say that here, within a generation after 
Bacon’s death, is another law student in Gray’s Inn, who in 
another ominous and troubled period of his country, withdraws 
his own mind and tries to withdraw the mind of the governors of 
the country from political and religious quarrels, and beckons 
them with the same full faith of Bacon, to attempt the way of 
scientific research. 


EpMUND L. FREEMAN 











XIX 


AN OBSCURE ANALOGUE OF 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


[% BOTH his Life of Sir Henry Wotton and The Compleat 

Angler, Izaac Walton testifies to Wotton’s love of angling. 
Wotton was, says Walton, “a most dear lover, and frequent 
practiser of the art,”! and intended “to write a Discourse of 
the Art, and in praise of Angling.”* Doubtless when Walton 
went down from London to visit Wotton at Eton, they would 
turn aside from discussions of letters and the vexatious questions 
of church and state to talk about fish and the best methods of 
catching them. It is not improbable that they cast their lines 
together in convenient brooks and rivers. Was their talk about 
angling overheard by a lad who later made both a literal and 
a literary application of their ideas? It is not unlikely; and it 
would seem that herein lies a kinship between the fourth section 
of Robert Boyle’s Occasional Reflections and the great master- 
piece of mid-seventeenth century literature. 

Boyle was a student at Eton under the provostship of Sir 
Henry Wotton. He was, besides, under the special care of the 
provost, who was a close friend of his father, the Earl of Cork.’ 
Considering further Boyle’s studious habits, there is no reason 
to doubt that he was one of those “hopeful youthes” whom 
Wotton, according to Walton, “picked out of the school, and 
took into his own domestic care, and to attend him at his 
meals.”* Here, besides hearing the old provost hold forth on 
rhetoric and religion, he probably learned something of the 
proposed treatise on fish and fishing which Walton, after all, 
was to write. Indeed, he might have accompanied the two 
fishermen to Sir Henry’s fishing house on the Thames nearby. 
It is hard to explain otherwise how he came to be “really a great 
lover of angling”;' for between this and the time when he is 


1 The Compleat Angler, ed. Nicolas, 1860, I, 77. 

? Life of Wotton, prefixed to Reliquiae Wottonianae, 1651, p. 35. 

3 See “An Account of Philaretus during his Minority,” in Thomas Birch’s 
life of Boyle prefixed to his edition of Boyle’s works, 1772, I, xv. 

‘ Life, p. 35. 

5 “Advertisement” to the fourth section of Occasional Reflections. See Birch, 
II, 390. 
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discovered at Stalbridge, “frequently diverting myself at that 
sport,”® lie only some two years of apparently close study under 
a private tutor and a four years’ sojourn on the continent. 

Upon his return to England toward the middle of 1644, 
Boyle, then a youth of about eighteen, found his father dead 
and his family broken up by the civil war, divided in their 
allegiance to parliament and king. Refusing to take sides 
himself, with his frail body, his meek spirit and his sedentary 
habits of life, he withdrew from the turmoil of affairs to live 
quietly for a few years in the manor which his father had left 
him at Stalbridge in Dorsetshire. It was two years before he 
heard of the informal meetings of the “natural philosophers” in 
London that were to lead to the founding of the Royal Society, 
and became interested in science. In the meantime, while he 
courted the muses in half-hearted fashion,’ the “busy thoughts” 
which produced the Reflections would naturally have led him 
back to a contemplation of his former life—of the old earl his 
father and the splendid domestic life of which he had been the 
center, of the school days at Eton, of his father’s friend the 
genial old provost and the romantic atmosphere in which he 
lived. Hence his fishing and his literary treatment of it. 

The resemblance between the Occasional Reflections and 
The Compleat Angler can scarcely be laid to the influence of 
either work upon the other. Though not published until 1665, 
Boyle’s work was composed sometime between his going to 
Stalbridge in 1644 and his departure for Ireland in 1652.8 The 
Compleat Angler, of course, was published, in its original form, 
in 1653. Nor does the resemblance seem to be due to any 
association of Boyle and Walton themselves after whatever 
acquaintance there might have been between them while Boyle 
was a student at Eton. Walton’s movements during the time 
involved are somewhat obscure. “Very little has been dis- 
covered respecting him between 1645 and 1650,” writes Sir 
Harris Nicolas. “It has been confidently stated by many 
writers,” he continues, “that Walton sought seclusion and 
safety during the civil wars, in a cottage of his own near to his 
native town of Stafford, where he indulged in his favourite 

Ibid. 

7 See “Account of Philaretus during his Minority.” 


8 See Birch’s life of Boyle. 
* Life of Walton prefixed to his edition of The Compleat Angler, 1860, I, xxx. 
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pursuits of literature and angling . . . . but,” he concludes, “it is 
nearly certain that he did not leave London, excepting for 
temporary and occasional visits to Stafford, until after the 
Restoration.”® There seems to be no record of Boyle’s going to 
Stafford or of Walton’s to Stalbridge or of their ever meeting 
in London. 

There is nothing to boast of in the relation of The Compleat 
Angler with this obscure country cousin. Though Boyle casts 
his composition in the form of dialogue between fishermen, 
though he follows a strict chronological development until the 
action ends with noon of the first day and though he introduces 
a singing milkmaid, these resemblances in form to The Compleat 
Angler are purely conventional and as accidental as the baiting 
of hooks and the casting of flies. It is rather in an occasional 
glimpse of nature and the reflective mood that pervades the 
whole composition that the kinship is revealed. 

Though he lacks Piscator’s punctuality, Philaretus (who is 
really Boyle himself) has something of his appreciation of a 
beautiful morning as well as his instinct for singing its praise. 
He has to be aroused from sleep for the business of the day; 
but, as they pass through the fields towards the river, he says, 


I was delighting myself with the deliciousness of that promising 
morning, and indeed the freshness of the air, the verdure of the fields 
and trees, and the various enamel of the meadows, the musick of the 
numerous birds, that with as melodious as chearful voices welcomed 
the fair morning; the curious orient colours, wherewith the rising sun 
embellished the eastern part of the sky, and above all that source of 
light, who, though he shows us all that we see of glorious and fair, 
shews us nothing so fair and glorious as himself, did so charm and 
transport me, that I could not hold expressing my satisfaction in 
terms, that, Eugenius was pleased to say, needed no rhymes to make 
them poetical.!® 


Immediately, however, the reflective mood supplants the 
lyric as the poet turns philosopher and the artist becomes 
moralist. Eusebius, assuming the conduct of affairs with none 
of Piscator’s engaging courtesy, hastens to draw a moral con- 
cerning those who sleep the sleep of animal enjoyment until 
they are awakened by duty to a sensible reality. And with 


10 See Works, II, 392 ff. 
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Eusebius usurping the place of Piscator this treatment of 
angling becomes a homily rather than an idyll. Philaretus and 
the other anglers are as readily overcome by the didacticism 
of Eusebius as Venator and Auceps are charmed by Piscator’s 
love of angling. As they proceed, their ears are “saluted with 
the melodious musick of a good number of larks” ; and Eugenius, 
who has just commended Philaretus’s lyric outburst, finds one 
lark that 


seemed so pleased with the unclouded light, that she sung as if she 
came from the place she seemed to go to; and during this charming 
song, mounted so high, as if she meant not to stop, until she reached 
the sun, whose beams so cherished and supported her... . . And yet 
when from this towering height she stooped to repose or solace herself 
upon the ground, ....she seemed so like the earth, that was about 
her, that I believe you could scarce discern her from its clods. 


Though moved thus to rhapsody by Philaretus’s example, 
Eugenius hastens to draw his moral, seeing in the lark the type, 
not of the wise man, but of the hypocrite who may seem the 
highest but in reality is the lowest of men. 

So goes the whole morning. The milkmaid has no more than 
finished her song and the enamored Lindamor has, “with much 
transport, and fluency, repeated the substance of what Ovid 
and other ancient poets had in their strain delivered” concerning 
the felicity of the golden age, when they begin “to apply as 
much of it as the matter would bear” to moral purposes. Like- 
wise, shadows are anatomized and echoes analyzed beyond 
the last faltering sound, until, at noon, it is all ended by rain— 
rain blown up, one hopes, by the east wind which he could 
wish for all such anglers. The great scientist was as far from 
making literature out of angling as the great author was from 
making a science of it. 

CLAUDE LLoyD 
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LITERARY AND ARTISTIC UNITY IN THE 
LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


ALTHOUGH unanimously considered a masterpiece, the 
Lazarillo de Tormes has given some scholars and critics 
the impression of a poorly sustained or even unfinished piece 
of work. Chandler! says “it seems as if the earlier portion alone 
had been completed and the rest laid down in a scheme for 
further elaboration.” Bonilla? states that “lo mejor del relato 
es, sin disputa, la parte contenida en los tres primeros tratados 
.... Lo restante vale mucho menos; a partir del tratado cuarto, 
la narracién se precipita y el interés decae notoriamente.” 
Chaytor’ adds: “Lazarillo’s story is a series of pictures, between 
which the only connecting thread is the personality of Lazarillo 
himself..... (It) impresses the reader as an unfinished work. 
Of the seven tratados .... only four are elaborated in detail.” 
Reynier* observes that “ce petit roman manque trop évidem- 
ment de proportion. Les derniers chapitres sont trés écourtés. 
. On a l’impression que l’auteur n’a suivi que sa fantaisie 
et qu’il a abandonné son personnage lorsqu’il a cessé de l’amu- 
ser.” Finally, Northup’ writes: “The four final ératados are 
suspiciously short and betray the hand of the pruner.” 

The figures seem to bear out these opinions. In the restitution 
of the editio princeps published by Foulché-Delbosc,* the first 
three ¢ractados occupy 49} full 16mo. pages of 28 lines, out of 
a total of 603 such pages, leaving only 11 pages to be divided 
among the remaining four fractados. Of these, the fourth and 
sixth are quite short, taking up only 9 and 20 lines respectively. 
The fifth is the longest of the four, embracing 7 pages, while 
the seventh and last occupies only 3 pages. 


1 Romances of Roguery, Part I: The Picaresque Novel in Spain, New York 
1899, p. 198. 

2 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Madrid, 1915, p. vi (Cldsicos de la literatura 
espanola). 

3 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Manchester and London, 1922, p. xiii. 

* Leroman réaliste au X VII® siécle, Paris, 1914, p. 17. 

5 An Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1925, p. 174. 

* La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, y de sus fortunas y aduersidades, Barcelona 
y Madrid, 1900 (Bibliotheca hispanica, t. 3). 
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But Wagner’ has already expressed his belief that the rubrics 
dividing the book into chapters were added later, basing his 
opinion on the fact that the heading to the seventh tractado 
(“Como Lazaro se assento con vn alguazil, y de lo que le acaescio 
con el”) covers only the first paragraph—one-twelfth—of the 
chapter, thus making it “inconceivable that the author should 
have supplied such a caption.” In the course of this article 
I hope to bring further evidence to substantiate this view. The 
same scholar, commenting on the connection between the first 
and last parts of the story furnished by the blind man’s spiritu 
de prophecia and its fulfillment in Lazaro’s job as crier of wines, 
says “This is the best sort of evidence of the artistic unity of 
the work.”* Although he does not develop this point any 
further—it not being within the province of his study—his 
work raises the question: Is the Lazarillo really so loose, so 
disproportionate, or so unfinished a book as the first quoted 
opinions and figures seem to indicate? And in attempting to 
answer this question in the negative, I shall try to show (1) that 
the work is no mere collection of episodes grouped around a 
central figure, but that it possesses a definite plan, an unmistak- 
able continuity and many elements of unity hitherto unrecog- 
nized, (2) that the inferior development and literary merit of 
the last four tractados is, in a certain measure, the result of the 
technique evolved in the elaboration of the first three, and 
(3) that in so far as the impression of incompleteness or dis- 
proportion rests upon the unequal length of chapters, it is 
without foundation. 

The Lazarillo opens with a short, concise prologue (one page 
and a half in length) which gives the general plan of the work 
and sets its tempo. Lazaro is to give, in the form of an account 
or report to the unknown or imaginary vuestra merced the story 
of his life from its very beginning, stressing his fortunas, peligros 
y aduersidades and showing how, despite contrary fortune, he 
finally reached a safe port. It is to be a peripatetic novel in 
autobiographic form, with one element of unity at least, that 
of the central figure. Furthermore, misfortune and hostile fate 
are to play a large part, with a happy ending definitely set 
down as the goal or conclusion. 


7 Introduction to How’s translation, New York, 1917, p. xxi. 
* Op. cit., p. 138. 
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Consequently the first tractado, or chapter, starts off with the 
protagonist’s account of his name, birth, parents, and early 
childhood. This introductory matter or setting occupies but 
24 pages, a veritable model of concise narration. 

The rest of the chapter is taken up with Lazaro’s experiences 
with the blind man. These are developed in a direct and logical 
manner. First comes Lazaro’s initiation into life at the hands 
of his master (episode of the stone bull). It is to the blind man 
that he owes his preparation for life and this indebtedness is 
recalled in subsequent chapters.* Then follows naturally an 
account of the blind man’s mode of life and his extreme clever- 
ness, ending with the mention of his equally extreme miserliness. 
At this point enters the hunger motif and the battle of wits 
between the old man and the boy to which it leads. Lazaro’s 
tricks to obtain food, money, and wine are at first dismissed 
with mere mention, but they quickly lead to episodes which 
are developed more fully. The old man discovers Lazaro’s 
use of the straw to suck wine from his jar and this ushers in 
the first incident which is presented with some detail and which 
results disastrously for Lazaro (episode of the jar). The scene 
in which the old man turns the tables on the boy, although 
brief, is narrated with a real dramatic touch. 

Open hostility now develops between the boy and his master 
and Lazaro determines to leave the cruel old man when he can 
do so to advantage. At this point the episode of the bunch of 
grapes is worked in as an illustration of the old man’s shrewd- 
ness and how difficult it was for Lazaro to get ahead of him. 
Although somewhat of a digression, it is plausibly fitted in and 
serves as an element of suspense before the dénouement, which 
occurs in the sausage incident and its famous sequel, the “smell- 
the-post” episode. Each of the four main incidents (jar, grapes, 
sausage, and post) show an increasing attention to detail and 
dramatic effect. Dialogue, although not extensive, is used in 
increasing measure. The author seems to be developing his 
powers as he writes along. 

The first ¢ractado, then, aside from the introductory matter, 
is a series of incidents revolving around two central figures who 
are engaged in a struggle of wits. These incidents all have the 


* Cf. pp. 18 and 40.—There are still other references to the ciego in the later 
chapters, but not in this connection. 
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same motivation—the hunger conflict—and are arranged in 
order of climax. The unknown author has already hit upon a 
method of development which gives this ¢ractado a plan and a 
unity superior to that of a series of unrelated episodes grouped 
around one central figure. The motivation and technique 
evolved in this first chapter will be carried to their logical 
conclusion in the two succeeding ones. Hence the first tractado 
possesses not only a distinct unity in itself but forms with the 
next two a larger and much more artistically perfect unit, of 
which it is in many respects the germ. 

Since the spirit, the figures, and even some of the incidents 
in this chapter are by no means original,!® it is the unity fur- 
nished by the single motivation wherein lies the great originality 
of the first ¢ractado, itself a picaresque novel in miniature. This 
principle of unity, which will be further developed in the follow- 
ing tractados of the Lazarillo, marks a great advance in technique 
over the two most important forerunners in the literature of 
low life and roguery, the Lozana Andaluza and the Till Eulen- 
Spiegel. 

In the second fractado Lazaro flees to another town and 
naturally resorts to begging. When a priest takes him as a 
servant and a helper at mass his very first words are: “Escape 
del trueno y di en el relampago, porque era el ciego para con 
este vn Alejandro Magno, con ser la misma auaricia, como he 
contado.” Thus, at the very start, in the fourth sentence of the 
second fractado we get the second stage in the development of 
the hunger theme: from bad to worse. And immediately 
thereafter is presented the picture of Lazaro’s desperate plight 
and the avarice and hypocrisy of his new master. 

10 Astuteness, tricks, and roguery are present in the fable, the animal epic, 
the fabliau, jest books, and beggar books. (Cf. Chandler, pp. 1-16, 184-191, 
for the origins of picaresque fiction in general and of the Lazarillo in particular; 
good summaries can also be found in Wagner and Northup, op. cit.) The 
episodes of the stone bull, the grapes, and the stone post belong to the realm of 
folklore (cf. Wagner, p. xxv and note; also notes to pp. 9 and 12). There is 
considerable evidence to the effect that Lazarillo himself is a legendary figure 
(cf. Wagner, pp. xxiii-xxv and notes; De Haan, An Outline of the History of the 
“Novela Picaresca” in Spain, The Hague and New York, 1903, notes 50 and 65; 
Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques sur “Lazarillo de Tormes” in Revue Hispanique, 
1900, VII, pp. 89-97; Cejador, pp. 15-20 of his edition: Clésicos castellanos, 
XXV, Madrid, 1914). The blind man and his boy are also found in medieval 
folklore and literature (cf. Wagner and Foulché-Delbosc for further references 
on this point). 
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As in the case of the blind man, Lazaro soon decides to leave 
the priest. This follows the description of the priest and the 
straits to which he had reduced the boy, whereas in the first 
case it was preceded by several episodes. But Lazaro refrains 
from leaving his master for two reasons: 


La primera, por no me atreuer a mis piernas por temer de la fla- 
queza....; y la otra, consideraua y dezia “Yo he tenido dos amos, 
el primero trayame muerto de hambre y dexandole tope con estotro, 
que me tiene ya con ella en la sepultura;" pues si de este desisto y doy 
en otro mas baxo que sera sino fenescer?” Con esto no me osaua 
menear, porque tenia por fe que todos los grados auia de hallar mas 
ruynes; y a abaxar otro punto no sonara Lazaro ni se oyera en el mundo. 


Here we have clearly foreshadowed a third stage in the hunger 
theme, a stage which will be developed in the third ¢ractado. 
The author already has clearly in mind his guiding principle: 
a progressive and climactic treatment of the hunger theme. 
There will be no hesitation or faltering until this is carried out 
to its logical conclusion. 

The description of Lazaro’s sad situation and his reluctance 
to extricate himself covers only four pages. It is but the neces- 
sary introduction, clearly and directly put, to the main portion 
of the chapter, some nine and a half pages in length. This, un- 
like tractado I, is no series of separate incidents, but, on the 
contrary, one single episode developed in full detail. In the 
elaboration of this story (Lazaro’s raids on the old chest) we 
see a real literary artist at work. There are no loose ends; every 
detail is properly provided for.” As in the previous chapter, it 


11 The same contrast between being dead and buried is used in the first 
tractado: “O gran Dios! quien estuuiera aquella hora sepultado! que muerto 
ya lo estaua” (p. 14). 

12 It may not be amiss to point out some of the evidences of careful workman- 
ship in this story: 1) the fact that the tinker is paid from among the loaves, 
2) how the idea of gnawing dawned on L4zaro, 3) the scene in which the priest 
gives him the gnawed bread to eat, 4) the care taken to have the false rat holes 
bored by a knife like a gimlet, 5) the miserly priest borrows even the trap and 


cheese, 6) the dramatic ups and downs of the struggle in the dark in which the . 


mystified priest is engaged, 7) the careful preparation for the latter’s final 
discovery of the key, 8) L4zaro’s effective silence on the details of his punish- 
ment. Stylistically, this chapter is also the most pretentious, as can be seen 
in the unusual metaphors (cara de Dios, parayso panal, angelico calderero— 
this latter figure is especially well sustained) and in the abundance of the 
rhetorical device known as poliptoton (remedio .... remediar, tercero.... 
terciana, nueve .. . . nuevas, etc.). 
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is a struggle between two central figures, one motivated by 
hunger and the other by avarice. Even more than the rascally 
blind beggar, the miserly priest is a commonplace of medieval 
popular and satiric literature. Nevertheless, no source has been 
found for this story,’ which represents an original narrative 
creation of no mean artistic ability. 

In this chapter we have, for the first time, a reference to 
adverse fate (“mas, quando la desdicha ha de venir, por demas 
es diligencia”). Such allusions will be multiplied in the following 
tractado. When Lazaro’s trick is finally discovered by the priest, 
he is given a much more cruel beating than the one administered 
by the blind man after the sausage episode. The priest’s parting 
words (“no es possible sino que ayas sido moco de ciego”) area 
further link between this and the preceding chapter. 

The third ¢ractado opens with another transitional period of 
begging before Lazaro is engaged by the escudero. Again the 
author loses no time in presenting the situation. Within a few 
hours of meeting his third master, Lazaro perceives that his 
worst fears are being realized: 


estuue en poco de caer de mi estado, no tanto de hambre, como por 
conoscer de todo en todo la fortuna serme aduersa. Alli se me repre- 
sentaron de nuevo mis fatigas, y torne a llorar mis trabajos; alli se me 
vino a la memoria la consideracion que hazia quando me pensaua yr 
del clerigo, diziendo que, aunque aquel era desuenturado y misero, por 
ventura toparia con otro peor; finalmente, alli llore mi trabajosa vida 
passada y micercana muerte venidera. 


Lazaro considers his death certain because of the reflection he 
made at the time to which he refers (“tenia por fe que todos las 
grados auia de hallar mas ruynes; y a abaxar otro punto no 
sonara Lazaro ni se oyera en el mundo”). The close connection 
between these two passages make it amply evident that the 


13 It may have been suggested by the first mafia of Lazaro in fractado I: 
sewing and unsewing the locked bag in which the begger kept his provisions.— 
The chest is mentioned at the very beginning of the chapter, as is likewise the 
dark and gloomy house in ¢ractado III. Their réles in their respective chapters 
are thus adequately prepared for. 

“ This would seem to indicate that at the time the Lazarillo was written the 
mozo de ciego was already a proverbial character (cf. Wagner, notes to pp. 10 
and 57).—Other connections between the first and second tractados are: 1) the 
way in which Lézaro makes use of his mouth as a receptacle, and 2) how his 
masters, after punishing him cruelly, laughingly recount his exploits to others, 
while he bewails his ills. 
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author has been consciously working on a definite climactic 
principle since the beginning of the second éractado (“Escape 
del trueno y di en el relampago”).!5 

The development of the hunger theme has almost reached 
its climax. Lazaro has gone successively from a master who 
gave him too little to eat to one who gave him still less and, 
finally, to one who has nothing at all to give him. Only one 
more step remains. If his master cannot feed him, Lazaro will 
feed them both. And this step is taken immediately and worked 
out with consummate skill in what are universally recognized 
as the most effective scenes in the ,book (those in which the 
escudero pathetically tries to maintain his dignity by feigning 
that he is constrained to partake of his servant’s food only 
because of its excellence and Lazaro’s singular grace in eating!). 

Lazaro realizes his curious situation, but feels not only pity 
but even affection for his master, as he contrasts him with the 
beggar and the priest: 


Contemplaua yo muchas vezes mi desastre, que escapando de los amos 
ruynes que auia tenido y buscando mejoria, viniesse a topar con quien 
no solo no me mantuuiesse, mas a quien yo auia de mantener. Con 
todo, le queria bien, con ver que no tenia ni podia mas, y antes le auia 
lastima que enemistad; y muchas vezes, por llevar a la posada con que el 


lo passasse, yo lo passaua mal..... Este, dezia yo, es pobre y nadie da 
lo que no tiene; mas el auariento ciego y el malauenturado mezquino 
clerigo, que, con darselo Dios a ambos... . me matauan de hambre, 
aquellos es justo desamar, y aqueste es de auer manzilla .. . . al qual, 
con toda su pobreza, holgaria de seruir mas que a los otros..... Yo 
no tenia tanta lastima de mi como del lastimado de mi amo... . (pp. 
43-45). 


Lazaro is no longer merely the conventional cunning rogue; 
he has become humanized and ennobled by his pity, his loyalty, 
and his sacrifice. Master and servant, instead of engaging in 
a struggle of wits, as formerly, come to be real companions in 
misfortune. There exists between them that respectful intimacy 
so characteristic of amo and criado in Spanish literature. In 
this respect the dialogues, which play so important a part in 
this chapter, are suggestive of those which later take place 
between Don Quijote and Sancho Panza. 


46 Another connection with the preceding chapter is the phrase “tal arcaz 
como el de marras” (p. 34). Cf. note 13. 
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But malignant fate has still more blows in store. First, an 
edict is issued against begging, and master and man actually 
starve together. Then, when the escudero mysteriously obtains 
some money and joyfully and proudly orders a feast, the episode 
of the funeral intervenes to prevent Lazaro from enjoying even 
this momentary prosperity. This episode, which is of folk 
origin,’® is by no means inartistically placed in the story. It 
has been carefully prepared for by previous references to the 
dark and gloomy character of the house, which to Lazaro 
seemed enchanted and to the malefic influence of which the 
escudero continually attributed his lack of luck. But more than 
that, it serves, in a sense, to cap the climax of Lazaro’s mis- 
fortunes: fate even prevents him from enjoying a feast when 
one is unexpectedly provided. 

In this t¢ractado Lazaro’s misfortunes are not due to the 
deliberate meanness of his master, but are the result of the 
persecutions of fate.!” His plight is, after all, not so serious as 
that of the escudero, who is certainly the more sympathetic, 
interesting, and significant figure of the two. Since there is 
no conflict between them, the master gradually usurps the 
center of the stage, Lazaro fading into the background, his 
natural position as a servant. The final stage is reached in 
that portion of the chapter which follows the funeral episode. 
Here we have a long conversation between the two, in which 
the finishing touches are put on the portrait of the escudero. 
We learn details of his past history and present situation, all 
of which bring out his exaggerated notions of honor. In contrast 
to the blind man and the priest, who are characterized at the 
start, the escudero is developed graducily throughout the chapter 
and the most important place, that immediately preceding the 
end, is devoted exclusively to him. Lazaro has been definitely 
subordinated to his master. This shift is neither brusque nor 
unnatural, but is rather the logical outcome of the situation in 
this chapter. And this subordination of Lazaro to his master 


16 Cf. Wagner, note to p. 83 and Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques, p. 92. 

17Tn this chapter L4zaro’s adverse fate is mentioned five times: “de todo 
en todo la fortuna serme aduersa” (p. 34), “mi ruyn fortuna” (p. 37), “quiso 
mi mala fortuna” (p. 44), “mi triste fortuna” (p. 46), “mi ruyn dicha” (p. 53). 
His master also laments his “aduersa fortuna” (p. 51). Can there be any doubt 
that the author deliberately intended this chapter to be the climax of L4zaro’s 
bad luck, even giving him a companion in misfortune? 
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will be carried to still greater lengths in the next two tractados, 
where he will be the mere narrator of what goes on, the pretext 
for introducing new types. Thus the third tractado, which sees 
the culmination of the treatment of the hunger theme also 
suggests the basis on which the succeeding ones will be de- 
veloped. 

So far in the book we have been conscious of a definite plan 
and of a steady growth in artistic ability on the part of the 
author. The first ¢ractado is a well-knit series of episodes, largely 
traditional in spirit and substance. The second ¢ractado, with 
the same theme and also with stock figures, represents a higher 
stage: the skillful elaboration of a single episode. The third 
tractado reaches the high water mark: the creation of an original 
character. The escudero is not a traditional literary type, but 
a living, contemporary figure and the first adequate representa- 
tion in letters of the unyielding pride of the Spanish hidalgo.'* 
These three tractados, each artistically superior to the other, 
form a unit in themselves. This unity is furnished by the 
climactic development of the hunger theme, as Lazaro goes 
from bad to worse to worst. Other evidences of climactic 
technique are present. Ldézaro leaves his first master, is dis- 
missed by the second and is abandoned by the third. As they 
rise in the social scale from commoner to clergy to gentry, they 
give him less and less to eat. He and his last master actually 
starve together and even when the escudero is able to feed him, 
Lazaro’s bad luck will not let him enjoy the feast. Thus the 
hunger motivation has been worked out to its logical conclusion 
and can no longer be used, but it has been responsible for the 
artistic unity and superior elaboration of this, the major portion 
of the work. 

The fourth ¢ractado, being a paragraph of only nine lines, 
offers the first possible case of incompleteness or pruning. Let 
us reproduce it: 

Huue de buscar el quarto, y este fue vn frayle de la Merced, que las 
mugercillas que digo me encaminaron, al qual ellas le Jamauan pariente: 
gran enemigo del coro y de comer en el conuento, perdido por andar 
fuera, amicissimo de negocios seglares y visitar, tanto, que pienso que 


18 His motto is Del rey abajo ninguno, one hundred years before the play of 
Rojas Zorilla (“ni sufriria, ni sufrire a hombre del mundo, del rey abaxo, que: 
Mantengaos Dios, me diga”—p. 49). 
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rompia el mas capatos que todo el conuento. Este me dio los primeros 
capatos que rompi en mi vida, mas no me duraron ocho dias; ni yo 
pude con su trote durar mas. Y por esto y por otras cosillas que no 
digo, sali del. 


Although short and concise, this is an adequate picture of 
the restless friar. From the standpoint of style, the sharp and 
rapid enumeration of his traits coincides admirably with his 
character as a gadder. The transitions are clear and show no 
lacunae. Lazaro himself is just what he became at the end of the 
last tractado, the observer and narrator of his master’s doings. 
The reference to the mugercillas provides another natural link 
with the previous tractado. The only textual evidence of 
possible incompleteness lies in the phrase “por otras cosillas 
que no digo.” But it must be remembered that a similar 
reticence is practiced throughout the book: “de las quales con- 
tare algunas” (p. 8); “contare vn caso de muchos” (p. 11); 
“dexo de contar muchas cosas” (p. 13); “por euitar prolixidad” 
(p. 43); “porque todos los que le veya hazer seria largo de contar, 
dire vno” (p. 56). 

Furthermore, a master who was served only a week hardly 
deserves longer treatment, especially in view of the quick tempo 
and concise character of the work as a whole. In the conception 
of the picaro as a mozo de muchos amos, some of the latter are 
certain to be of short duration. Is there any essential reason 
why every master should be developed at length? In our feeling 
that more details should be given about this (or any other) 
master, are we not unconsciously misled, not only by the 
analogy to the preceding tractados, but also by our preconceived 
notions of the picaresque novel, notions which are based on our 
knowledge of the genre as subsequently developed in much 
longer books?!® 

This ¢ractado, then, is a transitional paragraph, similar to 
the first paragraph of the third ¢ractado and the first few sen- 
tences of the second, in which Lazaro is mentioned as resorting 
to begging in the interval between masters. Transitional figures 
are likewise found in the maestro de pintar panderos at the 
beginning of the sixth tractado and the alguazil at the beginning 


1 As Reynier rightly remarks, it is not the Lazarillo but the Guzmdn de 
Alfarache that established the form of the genre (of. cit., p. 19). 
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of the seventh. Indeed, it seems as if the author regularly 
provided transitional periods or figures between the various 
stages of his narrative. In the case of the frayle, this transition 
is for the first time a new master, instead of some temporary 
occupation such as begging, because at this stage the emphasis 
is laid, not on Lézaro, but on his masters. The frayle serves to 
introduce the next figure, the buldero, who is in some respects 
quite similar. Both are always on the move and the occupations 
of both have, as their pretext at least, the redemption of 
captives and other activities concerning the infidels2° It is 
not altogether impossible, then, that the frayle immediately 
suggested to the mind of the author the buldero, who appeared 
to him as a more timely and effective vehicle of the anticlerical 
satire, which, now that the hunger motif is gone, is more than 
anything else the central theme of the latter portion of the 
work.! 

The fourth tractado certainly forms no natural chapter in 
itself and there are textual reasons to believe that it was 
originally not intended to be other than a transitional para- 
graph. The first words are “Huue de buscar el quarto,” in 
which the antecedent of quarto is in the preceding sentence, the 
last one of the third tractado: 


Assi. ...me dexo mi pobre tercero amo; do acabe de conoscer mi 
ruyn dicha, pues, sefialandose todo lo que podia contra mi, hazia mis 
negocios tan al reves, que los amos, que suelen ser dexados de los moc¢os, 
en mi no fuesse ansi, mas que mi amo me dexasse.... . = 


The ultimate antecedent of quarto is the phrase tercero amo. 
Does this not suggest that the chapter heading separating the 
two was inserted later, when the work was being divided into 


20 The Order of Mercy was a redemptionist order and the purpose for which 
the bulas de la cruzada were originally authorized was that of prosecuting the 
war against the infidels. At this time some of the proceeds were used to redeem 
captives; cf. “a su costa se saquen mas de diez cautiuos”—addition of Alcal4, 
p. 70. 

21 For the timeliness of the satire on the buldero, cf. Wagner, p. xxvii. 

2 These, the final words of this chapter, are further proof of the fact that 
the adventure with the escudero is intended to mark the culmination of Laézaro’s 
misfortunes: “acabe de conoscer mi ruyn dicha.” 
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chapters? Furthermore, the opening sentence of the fifth 
tractado also uses the word guinto pronominally: “En el] quinto 
por mi ventura di.” This usage would hardly be permissible 
syntactically, except for the parallelism with quarto which refers 
back to tercero amo. Thus it seems reasonable to conclude, 
from both the literary and syntactic standpoints, that the 
fourth tractado was first written as a short transitional para- 
graph and that the two chapter headings were added later. 

The above analysis brings fresh evidence to support the view 
already advanced by Wagner, who believes that all the rubrics 
in the book are later insertions and that consequently the fourth 
tractado is a mere transitional paragraph.* Wagner’s opinion 
is based, as we have seen, on the discrepancy between the 
heading to the seventh éractado and its contents. But there is 
still another inadequate chapter heading in the book: the very 
first one, “Cuenta Lazaro su vida, y cuyo hijo fue.” This title 
includes only Lazaro’s childhood; it does not cover the major 
portion of the chapter, his life with the blind man. Furthermore, 
all the headings in the book, aside from the first one, follow a 
stereotyped pattern and are written in the third person, while 
the book itself is not only an autobiography, but is even cast 
in the form of a letter or report. None of these facts may be 
decisive in themselves, but the cumulative effect makes it 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the rubrics were hastily 
and carelessly inserted after the text was written. Whoever 
inserted them, mechanically applied the criterion of tractado 
per master, possibly because occasionally the masters are re- 
ferred to as first, second, third, fourth, and fifth, respectively. 
Consequently, any judgment of the Lazarillo de Tormes as in- 
complete or disproportionate which rests solely on the relative 
length of the chapters has no very secure foundation. 


% A similar situation occurs in the opening sentences of chapters IV and VI 
of the First Part of the Don Quijote, which is generally taken to mean that 
Cervantes made his final division into chapters subsequent to the writing of a 
large portion of his text. Cf. Ormsby’s note to ch. VI (The Complete Works of 
Miguel de Cervantes, Glasgow, 1901, vol. iii, p. 45); Rodriguez Marin’s note to 
ch. IV (Don Quijote, Madrid, 1916, I, p. 157); and Ford, Don Quijote, Boston, 
1909, pp. 113 and 120. 

%* Op. cit., pp. xxi and 144.—Viardot was the first to note the discrepancy 
between the title and the contents of this chapter, but his explanation was 
beside the mark, as Wagner points out. 
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The fifth tractado is a model of direct narration. After an 
introductory paragraph containing the portrait of the buldero, 
the rest of the chapter is devoted to a direct, smooth-flowing 
account of the false miracle. In technique, then, it is similar to 
the second tractado. It also bears some resemblance to the first. 
The buldero, like the ciego, is the archtype of his kind, the very 
embodiment of trickery and cunning. He is likewise a tra- 
ditional figure, since the worker of false miracles is not in- 
frequently met with in medieval and early Renaissance tales 
and satire.* Finally, as in the first tractado, Lazaro, after 
describing the cleverness of his master, says he will relate as a 
sample one of his many exploits: “Y porque todos los que le 
veya hazer seria largo de contar, dire vno muy sotil y donoso, 
con el qual prouare bien su sufficiencia.” Compare: “Y porque 
vea V.M. a quanto se estendia el ingenio deste astuto ciego, 
contare vn caso de muchos que con el me acaescieron.” 

But there are also some great differences. There is no conflict 
between master and man. Lazaro is entirely in the background, 
being the mere narrator of his master’s prowess. None of his 
own troubles are recounted, although the final sentence reads: 
“estuue con este mi quinto amo cerca de quatro meses, en los 
quales passe tambien hartas fatigas.” Lazaro’s misfortunes, 
which reached their climax in the third ¢ractado, no longer 
furnish the theme for the story, the hunger motif having been 
carried to its furthest development. The author has gone 
ahead on another basis, that of emphasizing the master, which 
is the direct outcome of the situation in the third ¢ractado, where 
for the first time the master comes to the fore. From this 
standpoint the book possesses so far an organic unity and a 
coherent growth. 

But this second process has also been carried to its logical 
extreme in the complete effacement of the protagonist in the 
fifth ¢ractado. After all, the original plan was to carry Lazaro 
through a series of misfortunes to a final state of peace and 
prosperity. Although the peak of his troubles has been passed, 
he has in the process completely yielded the center of the stage 


*% For the sources of this episode of the false miracle, cf. Morel-Fatio, 
Etudes sur V Espagne, 1* série, Paris, 1888, p. 167; Foulché-Delbosc, Remarques, 
pp. 87-89; Chandler, p. 202. 
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to his masters. And now the interest will again be concentrated 
on him, the masters will be relegated to the background, and 
the conclusion brought about as soon as possible. 

The sixth ¢ractado consists of only twenty lines, but in view of 
the evidence already adduced concerning the division into 
chapters, the shortness of this one is no proof of its incomplete- 
ness. Lazaro first serves the usual transition figure, in this case 
the maestro de pintar panderos. This experience is dismissed 
in one line. The author is now through with masters per se. 
The buldero is the last one to be enumerated; he was the quinto 
amo and the numerical designation stops with him, for Lazaro is 
now brought to the center of the picture and the masters fade 
into the background. In point of fact, he ceases to have im- 
mediate masters; they fall rather into the category of employers 
or protectors, and as such are less directly connected with him. 
Lazaro is no longer a body servant when he becomes a water 
boy in the employ of a chaplain in the city of Toledo. He is 
now on the upward road and the conclusion is in sight; no details 
will be given that do not directly contribute to bringing it 
about. Consequently, none of Lazaro’s experiences as a water 
boy are related, but we are informed that after four years he 
earns enough to dress himself decently in second hand clothes, 


% The brevity of this mention may seem, at first blush, to be evidence of 
fragmentation or condensation. But the males Lazaro experiences with the 
painter are summed up in a single sentence (“Despues desto, assente con vn 
maestro de pintar panderos para molelle los colores, y tambien sufri mil males”) 
for the very same reason that his fatigas with the buldero were similarly summed 
up in the sentence immediately preceding (“Finalmente, estuue con este mi 
quinto amo cerca de quatro meses, en los quales passe tambien hartas fatigas”), 
namely, that Lazaro’s misfortunes, already having been carried to their logical 
climax, are no longer the theme of the book and to revert to them would be to 
go against the plan announced in the prologue and unduly postpone the favor- 
able conclusion, which now must be prepared. On the other hand, the figure 
of the painter himself is not developed, not only because he represents the usual 
briefly-dismissed interval between major episodes, but also because the second 
stage in the elaboration of the book (that of concentrating on the master instead 
of on the man) has also reached its culmination in the figure of the buldero and 
LAzaro’s complete subordination to him. Finally, it is to be noted that in both 
sentences the verb is in the preterit tense, the tense used for summing up a 
situation as a whole without dwelling on its component parts. If the author 
had in mind to develop further either of these two statements, we might reason- 
ably expect to find the analytic imperfect instead of the synthetic preterit. 
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get a sword, and look about for less menial employment.” 

Here the paragraph which has been constituted into the 
sixth ¢ractado closes and the seventh opens with Lazaro’s short 
and uncongenial job with the alguazil. This transitional em- 
ployment is semi-official in character and leads Lazaro to a 
real public office, that of town crier, the lowliest of them all.”* 
But Lazaro is highly contented; he has reached the buen puerto 
mentioned in the prologue. And when his protector the arch- 
priest marries him to his—the archpriest’s—mistress, he be- 
comes a model complacent husband, deliberately blind because 
it is to his profit to be so, and ending his story with the words: 
“Pues en este tiempo estaua en mi prosperidad y en la cumbre 
de toda buena fortuna.” 

This conclusion is purposely ironical and anticlimactic. The 
book ends as it begins, with a case of amancebamiento. Irony 
is the dominant note here, just as it is in the opening paragraphs 
of the book, where Lazaro’s birth and childhood are related. 
Lazaro, like his mother, “determino de arrimarse a los buenos,”?® 
and thus becomes himself a hypocrite and a vehicle for the 
anticlerical satire which predominates in the latter portion of 
the book. He is no longer a trickster—he ceased being one after 
the episode with the priest—but is the bobo bellaco which Cejador 
finds portrayed in the refranes.*° In fact, he is not a brazen 
rogue; if he resorts to trickery, it is because he is forced to it 
by the avarice and cruelty of his masters. On the other hand, 
he is never above profiting directly or indirectly by the roguery 
and vice of others. From this standpoint, then, while his réle 
in the book changes, the underlying conception of his character 
does not. 

The foregoing analysis of the Lazarillo de Tormes has revealed, 
I trust, a coherent development and a literary unity greater 
than that of a series of episodes grouped around a single figure. 
Each stage is the natural outcome of the preceding ones and 


#7 The author has to make L4zaro spend four years as a water boy in order 
to get him old enough to be a pregonero and to marry! This is certainly inartistic, 
but it does show that his main purpose is to get at the conclusion as soon as 
possible. 

28 Cf. Wagner, p. 148. 

2° Cf. pp. 3 and 66 of the text. 

%° Op. cit., pp. 16-20. 
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together they all form an organic whole. The transitions are 
everywhere clear and logical.** The last four éractados, short 
as they are in comparison with the first three, are neither 
fragmentary nor cut down. If we discard the misleading 
division into ¢ractados and keep in mind that in the prologue 
it was clearly implied that stress would be laid on Lazaro’s 
aduersidades (the first three tractados), the space devoted to 
his rise does not seem unduly small, especially in view of its 
modest nature and ironical treatment. After the climax of his 
misfortunes is reached, it is only natural to usher in the con- 
clusion already announced in the prologue, which is given an 
unexpected ironical turn quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
first few paragraphs of the book. There are other connections 
between the beginning and the end: the similarity of the 
situation of Lazaro’s wife with that of his mother, and the 
spiritu de prophecia of the blind man, whose influence runs 
through the book like a fine connecting thread. The many 
ways in which the various stages—or chapters—are linked 
together have already been pointed out. The consistent use 
of transitional figures or occupations is worthy of note, as is 
also the persistence of certain characteristics in Ldzaro’s 


31 Except, of course, in the additions in the Alcal4 version numbered 1 to 6 
in the appendix to the Foulché-Delbosc text. On the whole, the additions of 
Alcal4 are inserted where they do least harm to the unity of the work. In point 
of fact, additions 1, 4, and 5 (to the first and seventh ¢ractados) provide further 
links between the beginning and end of the book by developing the theme of the 
prophetic spirit of the blind man, already mentioned in the original version in 
connection with the influence of wine in the life of Lazaro (pp. 16 and 64). 
Additions 1 and 2 (to the first and fifth ¢ractados) are the only ones of any length 
and are further illustrations of the cleverness of the ciego and the buldero, 
respectively. As such, they are properly placed in each tractado, coming after 
the incident of the grapes in the first, and after that of the false miracle in the 
seventh. From this standpoint, they add to the resemblances already noted 
between these two fractados. But when they were inserted, the original text 
was not changed in order to make the transitions smooth, with the result that 
the additions appear more awkwardly placed than they really are. Further- 
more, they are unnecessary and detract from the compact, directly-moving 
character of the book, one of the outstanding features of which is precisely the 
absence of superfluous incidents. Addition 3, coming at the end of the fifth 
tratado, is merely a clause and refers to the hunger siege as being over, in 
apparent contradiction to the third sentence of the sixth tractado. Addition 6, 
placed at the end of the book, seemingly promises a continuation. 
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masters. They exemplify two vices, avarice and hypocrisy. 
The blind man was a rogue and a miser, the priest a miser and 
a hypocrite, the escudero, despite his insistence on honor, allows 
himself to be fed by his servant and to leave his creditors in the 
lurch, the buldero was both a hypocrite and a rogue, and the 
archpriest likewise a hypocrite. The prevalence of hypocrisy 
coincides with the anticlerical satire which is present throughout 
the book, but which is especially emphasized after the hunger 
theme has been used up. Although the réle of the protagonist 
undergoes changes, these changes fit naturally into each other 
and do not belie the underlying conception of his character. 
From all these standpoints the work possesses an undeniable 
coherence and a definite literary unity.” 

But the unity of the whole is surpassed by that of the part. 
The climactic treatment of the hunger theme gives to the first 
three tractados an artistic unity and elaboration superior to 
that of the work as a whole. The artistic climax is reached 
before the literary goal is in sight. The resulting let-down is 
inevitable. The latter portion of the book becomes, then, an 
anticlimax, an effect which is heightened by the ironic and 
anticlimactic character of the ending itself. Moreover, the 
technique and motivation used in the first three ¢ractados were 
carried to their logical conclusion there and could not be utilized 
for the remainder of the work. Is it any wonder, then, that this 
portion of the work should be artistically inferior to the first 
three éractados? Thus, the very technique which is largely 
responsible for the excellence of the first part of the book is, in 
a certain sense, also responsible for the comparative inferiority 
of the latter portion. This disparity in both merit and length 
between the two parts of the book is heightened—and even an 


® The existence of certain Lazarillo material not included in our book (viz., 
the tunny fish episode and that of the convent) does not necessarily mean, as 
some might think, that the book itself is fragmentary or incomplete. Even if 
other tales and episodes connected with a legendary Lazarillo were current, and 
even if the author of the book knew of them, it does not follow that he should 
have incorporated them in his story, especially as they do not fit into his scheme. 
To clinch the matter, it may be mentioned that R. H. Williams (in Romanic 
Review, 1925, XVI, pp. 223-235) has already shown that the episodes of the 
tunny fish and the convent do not antedate 1555 and definitely belong to the 
anonymous Segunda Parte and its probable author, Crist6bal de Villalén. 
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air of incompleteness given—by the inadequate and arbitrary 
division into chapters, a division which occurred subsequent to 
the writing of the text. 

If each of Lazaro’s masters and protectors had been treated 
at relatively equal length, the book would undoubtedly have 
had better mechanical proportions, but would its literary worth 
have been increased? I doubt it, and the fact that Tractado V, 
good as it is, does not measure up to the preceding ones, seems 
to corroborate this belief. And I shall venture to suggest that 
the very shortness of the last four ¢ractados may even enhance 
the literary merit of the work by bringing out in contrast the 
first three, the real artistic unit. The unknown author found 
for the latter portion of his story no technique comparable to 
that evolved in the first part, but he did the next best thing: 
he did not obscure its effect by developing all his later figures 
at equal length. 

F. CourTNEY TARR 
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XXI 


MARY HAMILTON; THE GROUP AUTHORSHIP 
OF BALLADS 


I. THE SOURCE OF “MARY HAMILTON” 


"THE interesting ballad “Mary Hamilton” appears in Child’s 

collection in 22 full versions and six fragments. The 
heroine is usually represented to be one of the four Maries 
attending upon Mary Stuart. Hence it was natural to suppose 
that a certain known case of child-murder at the court of 
Queen Mary, ending ir the execution of the unhappy mother, 
was the source of this ballad presenting a similar story. On 
December 21, 1563, Thomas Randolph, an agent of the English 
government in Scotland, wrote to Cecil as follows: 


The Queen’s apothecary got one of her maidens, a French woman, 
with child. Thinking to have covered his fault with medicine, the child 
was slain. They are both in prison, and she [#. e., Queen Mary] is so 
much offended that it is thought they shall both die. 


Ten days later, on December 31, Randolph wrote: “The 
apothecary and the woman he got with child were both hanged 
this Friday.”! 

Sir Walter Scott believed this incident to be the source of 
the ballad, but comments thus: 


It will readily strike the reader that the tale has suffered great al- 
terations, as handed down by tradition; the French waiting-woman 
being changed into Mary Hamilton, and the Queen’s apothecary into 
Henry Darnley. 


Scott did not notice that Darnley first came to Scotland in 1565. 

In his Ballad Book, 1824, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe pointed 
out that “during the reign of the Czar Peter [of Russia, in 1719], 
one of his Empress’s attendants, a Miss [Mary] Hamilton, was 
executed for the murder of a natural child.” He added: “I can- 
not help thinking that the two stories have been confused in 
the ballad.”* Later Sharpe became convinced “that the Russian 


1 Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, V, 298. 
* A Ballad Book etc. Reprinted from the original edition of 1824, Edinburgh, 
1883; Child, IIT, 382. 
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tragedy must be the original,”* that is, the real source of the 
ballad. In 1889, in his introduction to the ballad in Volume III 
of his collection, Child declared: 


This opinion [of Sharpe] is the only tenable one, however surprising 
it may be or seem that, as late as the eighteenth century, the popular 
genius, helped by nothing but a name, should have been able so to 
fashion and color an episode in the history of a distant country as to 
make it fit very plausibly into the times of Mary Stuart. 


Concerning the Russian incident, Child notes that Mary 
Hamilton was maid-of-honor to the Empress Catharine, that 
she was remarkably beautiful, and that some accounts repre- 
sent her as at one time a mistress of Czar Peter. The father of 
the murdered child was known, but went unpunished. The 
mother was “executed on March 14, 1719, the Tsar attending. 
She had attired herself in white silk, with black ribbons, hoping 
thereby to touch Peter’s heart. She fell on her knees and 
implored a pardon. But a law against the murder of illegitimate 
children had recently been promulgated afresh and in terms 
of extreme severity”; and she was duly beheaded.‘ 

A few more sentences from Child deserve attention: 


It will be observed that this adventure at the Russian court presents 
every material feature in the Scottish ballad, and even some sub- 
ordinate ones. .... We have the very name Mary Hamilton..... 
The appeal to sailors and travellers in the ballad shows that Mary 
Hamilton dies in a foreign land—not that of her ancestors. 


Mary says in the A version: 


14 “Here’s a health to the jolly sailors, 
That sail upon the sea; 
Let them never let on to my father and mother 
That I cam here to dee. 


15 “Oh little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee.” 
Child says further: 
There is no trace of an admixture of the Russian story with that of the 
French woman and the Queen’s apothecary, and no ballad about the 


Child, III, 382. * Child, ITI, 383. 
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French woman is known to have existed..... It is remarkable that 
one of the very latest of the Scottish popular ballads should be one of 
the very best. 


Andrew Lang published an article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for September, 1895,5 in which he opposed Child’s conclusion. 
Though his article appeared in 1895, Lang knows nothing of 
eight additional versions of the ballad which were collected by 
Scott and preserved at Abbotsford, and which were printed by 
Child in 1892 at the close of his volume IV. One of these texts, 
as we shall see later, is all-important, and gives strong support 
to the view of Lang. 

Lang calls attention to a remark of John Knox concerning 
the immoralities of the court of Mary Stuart. Knox says: 
“ ‘What bruit the Maries and the rest of the danseris of the 
Courte had, the ballads of that age did witness, quhilk we for 
modesteis sake omit.’.... Here then,” says Lang, “is a tale 
of the Queen’s French waiting-woman hanged for murder, and 
here is proof that there actually were ballads about the Queen’s 
Maries.” 

Lang shows that popular ballads in the style of “Mary 
Hamilton” were not being composed after 1719. At that time, 
also, no poet would have transferred back to the distant reign 
of Queen Mary a fresh, piquant scandal, about which men 
would be eager to hear. 

But Lang’s main and unanswerable proof that the ballad 
cannot have originated in 1719 is yet to be noted. He holds 
that the wide diffusion of this song-story and the many different 
forms of the tale must be the result of “a long period of oral 
recitation by men or women accustomed to interpolate, alter, 
and add, in the true old ballad manner”; and he believes that 
these “numerous, striking, and fundamental” variations could 
not have been “evolved between 1719 and 1802.” Lang here 
assumes that the traditional history of this ballad was prac- 
tically complete in 1802, the year when Scott published a 
fragment of three stanzas. 

It is difficult to give an adequate conception of the many 
forms of the story. Lang has a vivid summary of the numerous 
mutually contradictory features in the versions known to him. 


5 “The Mystery of ‘The Queen’s Marie,’ ” pp. 381-390. 
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We have in this ballad a striking example of what may be 
called creative tradition.® 

Let us note a few of the many differences in the various 
versions. In eleven of the twenty-two fuller texts, the heroine 
is called “Mary Hamilton.” In five she is plain “Mary.” In 
four she is “Mary mild”; the epithet “mild” is transformed to 
“Myle” in one version, to “Moil” in another, to “Miles” in a 
third. In two versions she is called both “Mary Hamilton” 
and “Mary mild.” In one longer text she is “Lady Maisry,” 
and in one she has no name. 

In ten versions the guilty lover is “the highest Stewart of a’,” 
or “the King,” or “the prince.” In others he is simply a young 
man; in two he is “Sweet Willie”; in one text he is a butler; in 
one an apothecary, “a pottinger”; in eight versions he is not 
designated in any way. That Mary’s kinsfolk would be glad 
to ransom her is stated in four texts, all Abbotsford copies; 
that they would avenge her death if they should learn of it is 
asserted in five versions, all in the Abbotsford collection. In 
the T version Mary Hamilton says: 


12 “Let neither my father nor mother ken, 
Nor my bauld brethren three, 
For muckle wad be the gude red bluid 
That wad be shed for me.” 


In one text the king offers to forgive Mary, in one the Queen 
makes the same offer. In both cases the proffered mercy is 
scorned. 

A ballad is very apt to contain portions or touches borrowed 
from other favorite story-songs. There are several cases in the 
different texts of “Mary Hamilton” of this ballad-mixture, or 
ballad-contamination. The most striking example is the fact 
that two versions have taken on the close of No. 95 in Child. 
“The Maid Freed from the Gallows,” thus transforming the 
story by giving it a happy ending. Version X, from the Abbots- 
ford collection, is noteworthy. It takes over from No. 95 the 
appeal of the girl to her true-love, imploring him to rescue her; 
but he refuses to intervene, and this appeal becomes only a 
vivid final touch of suspense. In version D Mary has been 


* See the admirable article by Professor Gordon Hall Gerould on “The 
Making of Ballads,” Modern Philology, August, 1923, 15-28. 
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told that she is to be wedded in “Edinburgh town,” and she 
cannot understand why all who behold her are weeping. 


15 “O what means a’ this greeting? 
I’m sure it’s nae for me; 
For I’m come this day to Edinburgh town 
Weel wedded for to be.” 


Professor Louise Pound’s conception of the traditional process 
in the life of a ballad, as expressed in her book, Poetic Origins 
and the Ballad, is entirely incidental to her main contentions; 
but it seems to me inadequate. For her, “the crudity and the 
unliterary quality increase with the lapse of time, and by 
popular preservation.” In general she recognizes only “the 
degenerative effects of oral preservation.”’ In a later article 
she is more guarded, but declares: “The typical process, for 
the great majority of ballads, is a process of decay.”® 

Such a view does not apply at all to “Mary Hamilton.” We 
have here the operation of a creative tradition. The numerous 
texts of this ballad are, it seems to me, a conclusive argument 
against those who look upon tradition, even under favorable 
circumstances, as a corrupting and degrading influence. Al- 
though the twenty-two fuller versions of the ballad show many 
striking differences, on the whole they are all excellent. But 
I cannot see why Child designates the occasional touches of 
extravagance, platitude, or sentimentality as “spurious pas- 
sages.” We cannot accept the excellent products of the tra- 
ditional process, and then call every undesirable expression or 
feature spurious. 

When Child wrote his introduction to the ballad, he declared 
that no specific reference to the story of Queen Mary’s apothe- 
cary and the French woman had been found in any text. But 
the U version, one of the Abbotsford collection, printed in 1892 
at the close of Child’s fourth volume, contains this stanza: 


13 “My love he was a pottinger, 
Mony drink he gae me, 
And a’ to put back that bonnie babe, 
But alas! it wad na do.” 


7 1921, pp. 116, 198. 
* “The Term: ‘Communal,’ ” P.M.L.A., XXXIX (1924), 451. 
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This U text, we are told, was “communicated to Scott, 
January 7, 1804, by Rev. George Paxton, Kilmaurs, near 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire (afterwards professor of divinity at 
Edinburgh); from the mouth of Jean Milne, his ‘aged mother, 
formerly an unwearied singer of Scottish songs’.”® Rev. Mr. 
Paxton had seen Scott’s fragmentary text of three stanzas, as 
reprinted in the Edinburgh Review from the first edition of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border; but he and his mother knew 
nothing of the importance of the apothecary, the “pottinger.”!° 
The U version shows no unmistakable coloring from the 
Russian incident. The young woman’s name is simply Marie; 
the queen calls her “my Marie”; her father is “the Duke of 
York”; her lover is “a young man,” “a pottinger.” Motherwell 
and Maidment believed that references in some versions to 
the drugging of the mother in order to prevent childbirth were 
derived from the presence and the action of the apothecary in 
the Scottish story. This drugging is more or less clearly present 
in four out of Child’s original group of texts, and in four of 
those obtained from Abbotsford. The T version in the Abbots- 
ford group puts the matter thus: 


10 “The king he took me on his knee 
And he gae three drinks to me, 
And a’ to put the babie back, 
But it wad na gang back for me.” 


In a note printed after his death, Child" accepts as con- 
clusive the argument of Lang that the ballad originated in the 
Scottish incident. But he does not answer his own earlier 
pronouncement that parts of the A version and allied forms of 
the ballad are plainly derived from what occurred in Russia. 
Accordingly, his later recantation leaves unexplained the specific 
evidence adduced in his third volume that the name Mary 
Hamilton comes from the Russian incident, also that “the 
appeal to sailors and travellers in the ballad shows that Mary 
Hamilton dies in a foreign land—not that of her ancestors.” 
Some other features also may well be of Russian origin. 


® Child, IV, 509. 
10 Child, IV, 507 n. 
1 V, 298-299. 
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If Child had lived to bring out his final volume he would, 
no doubt, have put the whole matter right. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that some versions of the ballad present an 
inextricable intermingling of the Scottish occurrence and the 
Russian. While there need be no doubt that the Scotch incident 
was the primary source of all the versions, many of the texts 
later became deeply colored by the similar happening at the 
Russian court. Such versions have plainly a double origin. 


II. THE GROUP-AUTHORSHIP OF BALLADS 


The dilemma is a very common form of fallacy. I note two 
ways in which an apparently convincing dilemma may be 
fallacious. First, the two alternatives between which a person 
is asked to choose may not exhaust the possibilities of the case: 
the solution may be found in a third statement, a tertium quid. 
Indeed, there may be several possibilities which are not recog- 
nized in the two horns of what seems to be a convincing di- 
lemma. A more naive type of fallacy consists in putting forward 
as a dilemma two views between which there is no logical 
contradiction. Either half of the dilemma may well be true. 
Indeed, both propositions may be needed to cover the ground. 

It has been recognized, but perhaps not usually or adequately, 
that the two important rival views concerning the origin of 
ballads, as they are commonly opposed to each other, constitute 
a misleading dilemma. The two rival conceptions that do not 
necessarily contradict each other are the view that our older 
folk-songs were originally composed by individuals, and the 
theory that they were the product of group-authorship. It is 
possible, yes probable, that songs and ballads have originated 
in each of these ways. 

Professor Louise Pound, in her Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 
shows that among the most primitive peoples we find individual 
authorship of songs. She investigates the nature of primitive 
folk-song by studying examples of what may be called con- 
temporaneous antiquity, and cites clear-cut evidence from 
certain tribes of North American Indians in favor of individual 
authorship. She notes also the corresponding case of the 
degraded inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. Professor John 
Robert Moore, in a paper, “The Influence of Transmission on 
the English Ballads,” brings similar testimony about the 
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Melanesians; he cites in particular the Fijians, “scarce fifty 
years out of cannibalism.” This evidence is so specific, cogent, 
and abundant that I for one accept individual authorship as 
the usual explanation of the origin of primitive poetry. 

Nevertheless, the group-authorship of some songs is entirely 
probable. As a matter of fact, indubitable cases come to light; 
and there is no real contradiction between these supposedly 
hostile theories. Professor Pound herself has called attention 
to a case of group-authorship among the Sioux Indians.” 
Frances Densmore heard a song at a gathering, and remarked: 
“That is different from any Sioux song I have heard, it has so 
many peculiarities.” The interpreter replied, “That song was 
composed recently by several men working together. Each 
man suggested something, and they put it all together in the 
song.” Miss Densmore adds: “This is the only instance of 
codperation in the composition of an Indian song that has 
been observed.”!¢ 

Group-authorship has been thought to be especially difficult 
in narrative songs, that is, in ballads proper. Mr. Roland 
Palmer Gray, in the Introduction to his Songs and Ballads of 
the Maine Lumberjacks" prints two texts of the opening ballad, 
“The Jam at Gerry’s Rock.” Concerning this story-song, a 
Mr. Reid, brother of a member of the crew referred to in the 
song, was asked by Mr. Gray “how this and similar ballads 
come to be made. Well, he said, I will tell you. Something 
happens. Then, at night, when the fellows are gathered around 
the fire, some one, who can sing better than the rest, starts a 
song, and the rest chip in. Each adds a little, some make 
changes and additions, until the song is made. Probably one 
hundred and fifty took part in making that song..... Mr. 
Reid made this statement,” says Mr. Gray, “without receiving 
from me any hint whatever regarding the theories held of the 
origin of the ballad. Five lumberjacks have confirmed his 
account of how the popular ballad came to be made, and one 
added this interesting and significant fact, namely, that an 


18 Mod. Lang.” Rev. XI (1916), 391. 

3 The Literary Review, Jan. 14, 1923. 

“4 Northern Ute Music, p. 26. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 75. 

4% Harvard University Press, 1924. 
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employer was in the habit of paying more to a lumberjack who 
could sing than to the others. 

“For those interested in the theories regarding the origin 
of popular ballads, and therefore in the value of the evidence 
here set forth,” continues Mr. Gray, “I may state with repeated 
emphasis that, in seeking information from the lumberjacks 
and from lumber operators, I in no case disclosed any theory 
whatsoever or even asked, ‘Did you dance?’ or ‘Did more than 
one person compose these songs?’ I asked simply, ‘What did 
you do?’ and ‘How did these songs come to be made?’ ” (p. xvi.) 

In the summer of 1923, one of my pupils, Mrs. W. E. R. 
Burk, a member of the faculty of the Kirksville (Missouri) 
Normal School, told me of a case in which a ballad was com- 
posed by a group of men. She writes as follows: 


About 1880, my father [Mr. Philip Allen Randall, now of Fortville, 
Indiana] had a sawmill near Limestone, Kentucky, and hired sawmill 
hands and ox-drivers or log-haulers. One day he was out with an ox- 
driver, to whom he told one of his tall tales with a very serious face for 
the benefit of a little boy who was tagging along. He had nothing to do 
with the “poetry” or music; neither he nor I have any of that kind of 
ability. Because neither can carry a tune, I cannot send you the music. 
Here is the prose narrative as nearly as I can remember his telling it. 

My father was walking with the man and boy, and asked, “Did you 
ever hear about that matched yoke we had, Joe and Jerry?” 

“No.” 

“We had two oxen, Joe and Jerry, that the boys turned into a ravine 
every night, so that they could graze. The men blocked the mouth of 
the ravine, but the sides were too steep for the cattle to climb. One 
morning when the driver called, he could not find the oxen. He called 
and hunted and finally heard Jerry’s bell. But the queer part of it 
was that the bell was in a tree. When he came to this tree, there sat a 
mosquito picking his teeth with Jerry’s horn, and ringing Jerry’s bell 
to call up Joe.” 

This tale amused the men so much that one night one of the men 
sang a version of the song I sent you. My father said that it took well, 
and, joking and laughing, the men added some and revised some. He 
was sitting in the room reading, and jotted the song down in the final 
form agreed upon by the men. He doesn’t know whether the first man 
had written the first version down or not, but the others just improvised 
words to fit the first one’s tune. One man... . contributed [who] 
could neither read nor write. About three men did most of the work, 
although there were several more there. 
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Mrs. Burk sent me the following text of the song as it was 
finally agreed upon: 


We was loggin’ in Kentucky 
With Jerry and Joe, 
Draggin’ up the timber 
An makin’ things go. 


Jerry and Joe 
Was oxen white, 
Pastured in a gulch 
Every summer night. 


One mornin’ early 

Bob went to get the yoke, 
But he couldn’t find ’em, 

No matter where he’d look. 


He called out the loggers, 
Off-bear and sawyer, too, 
For, without the oxen, 
He didn’t know what to do. 


They hunted and they hunted; 
They looked high and low; 
But all they could find 
Was the ox named Joe. 


But at last they heard a bell 
Way up in a tree, 

An’ there they saw a skeeter 
As big as could be. 


They saw he’d eaten Jerry 
Early that morn; 

He was pickin’ his teeth 
With Jerry’s horn. 


But still he was hungry; 
The boys say so; 

He was ringin’ Jerry’s bell 
To call up Joe. 


Mrs. Burk tells me that the men were especially fond of 
singing this song of their own composition, and for a long time 
it remained a favorite. 
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This song is not offered as a production of marked literary 
quality, but as a plain example of a narrative song originating 
in group-authorship. 








Shall we accept the Scotch or the Russian origin of the ballad 
“Mary Hamilton”? The dilemma, as thus stated, is fallacious. 
; Some versions are plainly a mixture of elements derived from 

both sources. Shall we accept the individual authorship of 
: ballads, or the authorship by groups? This dilemma also is 
{ fallacious. Professors Gummere and Kittredge have set forth 
3 







very attractively a theory of the group-authorship of the songs 
of primitive communities; but they support the more extreme 
conception expressed in the phrases “communal authorship” 


f and “communal composition.”** Since recent examples of the 
; group-composition of ballads have been noted, we may well 
e* believe that this method of composition was practised at times 


in the more remote past. 
ALBERT H. TOLMAN 





% F, B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad, Boston, 1907, and elsewhere; G. L. 
Kittredge, Introduction to the Cambridge edition of Child’s collection, 1904. 






















XXII 


MACPHERSON ON PINKERTON: LITERARY 
AMENITIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


[* THE latter part of the eighteenth century one of the most 

notable scholars and editors in the field of the older Scottish 
literature was the learned and energetic John Pinkerton, who 
began to publish his own poetry at the age of eighteen, brought 
out several volumes of poems and ballads before he was twenty- 
five, wrote valuable contributions to the history of Scotland, 
published two collections of old Scottish poetry, as well as 
editions of Barbour’s “Bruce,” etc.,—and then after 1800 went 
off into entirely new lines in his “Modern Geography,” “General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,” “New Modern Atlas,” and 
even a “Petralogy.” 

Pinkerton’s display of his extensive knowledge was not 
restrained by any excess of modesty. He was positive in his 
opinions and unreserved in his expression of them, and it is no 
matter for wonder if he created a strong feeling against himself 
among scholars whose temper was too much akin to his own, 
such as the industrious and acrimonious Ritson. It is an 
instance of this antipathy which has furnished the material 
for the following excerpts from the criticisms of a contemporary. 

In 1786 Pinkerton brought out in two volumes his “Ancient 
Scotish Poems, never before in print, but now published from 
the MS collections of Sir Richard Maitland,” to which he 
prefixed “An Essay on the origin of Scotish Poetry,” and 
“A list of all the Scotish Poets, with brief Remarks,” and added 
“Large Notes” and an Appendix. In all of these Pinkerton 
made statements, or expressed views, which stirred to frequent 
contradiction the pen of David Macpherson, the editor of 
the Rotuli Scotie and of Wyntoun’s Chronicle, who has freely 
recorded his corrections and criticisms on the margins of a copy 
still extant.1. Many of these are very pungently worded, and 
are so characteristic of the men and of the period, that they 


1 The copy of Pinkerton’s work containing these annotations is at present 
the property of the Scottish Text Society. 
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deserve a better fate than to remain in the obscurity of a single 
copy. The choicest are therefore printed here, with so much 
of Pinkerton’s text as is requisite to furnish each with its proper 
setting. Some others are added on account of the information 
they contain. The excerpts from Pinkerton are printed in 
italics, with the comments of Macpherson subjoined in Roman. 


“The other Tale for nature is admirable; but for contrivance is the first 
which I have ever read, and very few ancient or modern tales have escaped 
my reading” (Pref., p. x.) 

M. “Pray did you never read the Tale of the Monk and the Miller’s 
wife, which seems an imitation of this one, and is for contrivance, 
humour, and vis comica greatly superior to it?” 


“The reader may depend upon finding thro-out a literal transcript of the 

MS. save in tnese very rare instances, as far as human fallibility would 
permit” (Pref. p. xvi). 
M. “Mr. Rit-n who has compared P’s edition with the MSS. tells a very 
different Story. In particular he says that where a passage uncommonly 
difficult has occurred, Mr. P. has got over the difficulty by omitting it; 
just as he has evaded the difficult line in Wyntoun’s account of 
Hutheowne (sic) of the Awle Royal.” 


Pinkerton speaks of the Germans and Dutch as different races’ 
(p. xxv). 
M. “If the Germans and Dutch are of different species, Mr. P. must be 
wrong in making both of them Goths.—But Goths they are and con- 
sequently of the same species. It is no unusual thing for Mr. P. to be 
inconsistent with himself.” 
M. “Varium et mutabile semper Pinkerton” (p. xxxii). 


“Lord Hailes misinterprets a similar passage in Dunbar (p. Ixxi). 
M. “Here Pinkerton in his own insolent manner takes upon him to 
correct a man of more knowledge than himself. It is certain that the 
eastern part of Scotland as far as the Firth of Forth was also considered 
a part of England, and P. himself, if the rapidity of publication would 
allow him time to think, knows that all the kingdom of Northumber- 
land was subject to the Angles’, etc. 


“There never was even a village of the name in the North of England” 
(p. Ixxii). 

M. “Did anybody ever tell you so? This is not the first proof of P. 
pronouncing dogmatically upon what he knew nothing of. If he had 
informed himself, he would have found East Struther and West 
Struther on the South side of Hexham, and many more in England.” 
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“Mr. Spottiswood must be mistaken, who, in his account of the religious 
houses of Scotland, places it on the banks of the lake.” (p. 1xxxvi.) 

M. “This is ungenerous indeed to fall foul of a work not yet given to 
the publick, and which you have been indulged with a sight of by 
favour. After all, Mr. S. is not so far wrong as Mr. Petulance makes 
him, but this is just exactly the manner of the worthy Mr. P. The 
hypercriticism moreover appears to be founded on a topographical 
error of south-west for south-east.” 


P. speaks of the Edinburgh edition of the Wallace and Bruce as not 
selling, “how could they?” (p. xci). 

M. “V. the bookseller’s catalogues for 1792, 3, 4, and you will find this 
proscribed edition priced above the original price—and Mr. P’s genuine 
Ed. selling greatly under price soon after its first appearance. 

“It would not have been amiss that you had condescended to look into 
this edition of Barbour when you published your own. You need not 
then have put brudnys for brandans with a hundred of such blunders.” 


P. in a foot note, speaks of the “absolute necessity of giving standard 
editions of our old poets.” (p. xci) 

M. “And a standard edition of Blind Harry we have got, to be sure, in 
the manufacture of which Ld. Buchan and Mr. P. united their super- 
ficial help. An edition in 3 Vols. 12 mo Perth 1790, ‘carefully copied 
from the MS copy of that work in the Advocate’s Library, under the eye 
of the Earl of Buchan, and now printed for the first time, according to 
the ancient and true orthography.’ 

So says the title-page, and it also has contents by Mr. Pinkerton. It 
seems very carelessly copied, e. g. p. 23 of V. I. Prophesye for A per se, 
which the transcriber and his lordship knew nothing of. z continually 
for y, and y in place of p, make it illegible, and must force most readers 
to throw it down with disgust. It seems but in few instances superior 
to my copy, which is a common one.” 


On p. cvi Macpherson adds to Pinkerton’s account of Sir David 
Lindsay’s works: 


“In 1806 George Chalmers published an edition of Lindsay’s Poems 
in three volumes, . . . . containing some unfounded dissertations upon 
the antiquities and language of Scotland, with reflections upon my 
Glossary to Wyntoun, which show how sore the poor man feels from 
disappointed malice.” 


Pinkerton remarks that he had not been able to procure a copy 
of the sixth chapter of the Complaint of Scotland (p. cviii). 


M. “Would any one believe that this professor of Scottish antiquities 
who has been studying them from his ninth year, should in his twenty- 
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ninth year have neglected to look into the Catalogue of Printed Books 
in the Museum under the article Scotia, where the Book stands, not 
twenty from the beginning. Yet, strange to tell! he has neglected it, 
and publishes his neglect to all the World. At length he discovered 
it (as if it had been hid) v. infra p. 542, a discovery almost equal to the 
discovery of Bowdcun (v. p. 428) in Mr. P’s most sagacious Notes.” 
To this, however, is added: “but N. B. Pinkerton wrote this before 
the Catalogue of Printed Books was published.” 


“In case no abler champion shall arise before six years elapse, the editor 
hereby pledges himself to the public, to answer both these authors in a 
shilling pamphlet.” (p. cxiii.) 

M. “Six years have elapsed, and this Champion—Champion for whom, 
or what—for the worthy Earl of Moray I suppose—has not yet issued 
his brutum fulmen against the memory of poor Mary.” 

“1592. Was published at Edinburgh, a book intitled, The Sevin Seages 
by John Rolland,” etc. (p. cxx.) 

M. “A copy of this is in the Library of Mr. Ritson of Holburn Court, 
Grey’s Inn. It is an Edition posterior to the one here quoted and has 
some additions. Mr. R. wrote upon it, that this edition was unknown 
to Ames and Herbert and that his copy was apparently the only one in 
existence. After Ritson’s death it was bought at the sale of his library 
by the Duke of Roxburgh for thirty guineas.” 


A pencil note (? by D. Laing) corrects this: “Ritson’s copy of 
Rolland was anterior to the one mentioned opposite.” 


“The Biographia Britannica calls him [William Alexander] Viscount. 
He never was a viscount.” (p. cxxi.) 
M. “See him called Viscount by no less authority than an act of parlia- 
ment, Mr. Snitvenom; v. Acts ed. Murray. reg. Carol. I p. 513. Since 
you are so keen in reprehending the Error of the Biog. Brit. in the 
trifling matter of a title, you ought to have taken some pains to be 
correct yourself, and have bestowed on him his title of Sir, and if you 
had revised your own writing, you would have found him so titled 
infra p. cxxiii. But the drudgery of revising is beneath such a genius 
as Pinkerton.” 

“It appears evident to me... . that Sir John Bruce was the author of 
Hardyknute.” (p. cxxcii). 
M. “Mr. G. Chalmers told me (26 Oct. 1799) that he has ascertained 
that Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie in Fife composed the first part of 
Hardicnut but was unwilling to acknowledge it publicly. Mr. C. had it 
from a lady descended of her (whether daughter or grand daughter I 
have forgotten) who had heard her say, that she wrote it, and that, to 


favour her desire of concealment, Sir John Inglis, her brother, allowed 
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it to pass for his. This account seems to be confirmed by Irvine in his 
lives of the Scotish Poets, V. ii. p. 303.” 


“If I am not much mistaken, he [Sir John Bruce] also wrote The Vision 
a capital Scotish poem, composed about 1715, to rouse the people in the 
Pretender’s cause.” 

“Allowing Sir John Bruce the author of The Vision, an elegant Scotish 
fable called The Eagle and the Redbreist, will also be his.” (p. cxxvii.) 
M. “This capital poem and the Elegant fable were both written by the 
same Allan Ramsay, whom this hypercritic abuses as incapable of 
anything but buffoonery.” (This is repeated in substance on p. cxxxii.) 


“These poems are signed A. Scot, which only expresses the author's 
country? (foot note, ibid.) 

M. “They are signed A. R. Scotus, which is Allan Ramsay, called by 
P. alow Buffoon, but by others the Scottish Horace.” 

[Later add.] “This information taken from Tytler is also erroneous, as 
Mr. Ritson tells me. He says the signature is AR. Scot, so that Scot is 
the surname and f. Archibald the Christian name of the Author.” 


“It is easy to use ancient words.” (p. cxxviii) 

M. “Not so easy, as to be accomplished by you, Mr. P. for there are 
many of your words in the second part of Hardicnute, which remind one 
of the songs fabricated for Vauxhall, and called Scottish, because some 
words are put into them which are not English.” 


P. quotes a highly favorable opinion of Hardyknute by a critic 
“whose very name is totally unknown to the editor.”’ (p. cxxx.) 

M. “Q. If the work of the said Mr. P. himself. Is it possible that any 
other person, who could read, could praise so strange a performance?” 


Pinkerton’s detailed criticism of Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd 
moves Macpherson to repeated expressions of dissent, though 
sometimes of agreement, the point of which can only be made 
clear by printing a considerable portion of the text to which 
they relate. After some remarks on Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
Pinkerton proceeds: 


“The English opera every critic allows to be a monster. In the name of good 
sense, what must then the Gentle Shepherd be? an hyper-monster whose 
monstrosity monstrously outmonsters that monster?! Its language is yet 
further put beneath contempt by the Airs commonly repeating, verbatim, 
what is said before in couplets:? and by each scene’s being described in 
verse. Allan was indeed so much a poet that in his Evergreen he even puts 
riming titles to the old poems he publishes. and by this silly idea, and his 
own low character, has stamped a kind of ludicrous hue on the old Scottish 
poetry, of which he pretended to be a publisher, that even now is hardly 
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eradicated, tho many editors of great learning and high respectability have 
arisen. Other faults of the Gentle Shepherd are the long speeches, quite out of 
character and nature. The dialogue is also nowhere real; but always 
affected and always absurd. The characters are weakly drawn and ill 
supported. Sir William’s appearing as a magician, his falling in a trance, 
his silly prophecy, are incidents of unparalleled weakness, and merit great 
commiseration.* The plot I readily allow the best part of the piece,® if that 
be any praise; yet it wants incident much; and probability more. No 
cavalier would have left his only son in this country, and in such tuition; 
when in fact, not one purpose could be served by the idea. Absurdity indeed 
hangs around it; for, tho this cavalier was a prophet, as the poor author 
makes him, still he could hardly foresee that the rustic guardian should not 
change with the times ; for prophets never, I believe, pretended to scan mental 
revolutions; and the probability lay much the other way. But no reader of 
common sense will allow this character any claim to prophecy,’ and without 
this, shocking is the absurdity indeed”! For how could Sir William have any 
idea of returning at all? Why leave his only son in the [p. cxxxv] power of 
his enemies, and for what?®? Why, to receive his education from a clown, and 
so be rendered unfit for every purpose in life! Pitiful! But to be brief, let 
us pass to other faults. The Second Scene, Act II, where Peggy and Jenny 
appear barefooted, and propose going to bathe themselves is quite improper 
for the drama. Mause’s speech, Act II. Sc. 3. forestalls the whole story, 
and spoils all the effect!® Sir Wiiliam’s soliloquy, Act III. Sc. 1. is alike 
ruinous. Sc. 3. is much too speedy and improbable? Sir William’s 
dropping his beard, scene 4. is farce not comedy. Act IV. Sc. 1. is a mere 
repetition of incidents in the former Act; and is both useless and absurd. 
The battle between Mause and Bauldy is sad stuff.8 Sc. 2. is foreign and 
useless14 Act V. Sc. 1. is low buffoonery. Sc. 2. the girls dressing is in- 
decent and undramatic. Glaud’s speech to Peggy, describing rakes, shews 
the author to have been insensible of decency. Bauldy’s bitch and his 
someplace are of the same hue.'® Glaud’s account of Peggy is improbable; 
the plot was too remarkable before without the addition of this. Sir 
William’s sister too, being the mother of Peggy, is a circumstance which 
very much heightens the improbability, and is quite unnecessary. 


Macpherson’s notes, corresponding to the numbers inserted 
in the text, are as follows: 


1 monstrously monstrous criticism. 

? the Airs are expressly said to be in place of the Couplets. 

’ Then Shakespeare must be out of Nature. But Shakespeare must 
melt and vanish in such a hot furnace of Criticism. 

‘ Did not the Country people believe in the supernatural power of 
Warlocks? if so the introduction of it is natural and proper. Even the 
great Mr. P. mentions a warlock in his capital and incomprehensible 
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second part of Hardicnute, p. 27 or 1.275, and defends it in a Note. 
Nota Pink® contra Pinkerton. 

5 There is a great error in it, for how could Patie pass for the son of 
Symon. It ought to have been accounted for. 

6 He makes him no such thing. 

7 and no reader, who observes what he is reading, will suppose the 
author intended to pass Sir William for a prophet. 

8 I believe every Man, who is forced to leave his Estate and home, 
has an Idea of returning, if possible. 

® It was to save him from the power of his Enemies that he put him 
under the guardianship of a man of tried and approved integrity, who 
gave him such Education as rendered him fit to act in either sphere of 
life to which Providence should call him. 

10 that is true. 

1 it is bad as an anticipation, and as a soliloquy; it might have been 
addressed to his old servant Matthew. 

122 By no means. In common plays absolute strangers to each other 
come as soon to a conclusion. Here Jenny knows and loves R. 

3 Not the hundredth part so bad as the witches in the Tragedy of 
Macbeth. 

14 Tt is one of the very best parts of the whole. 

15 See Mr. P. of p. cxi and p. 383 against the squeamishly modest 
Mr. P. of p. cxxxv. poor Mr. P. “so miserable as to be refined above 
enjoying the beauties of nature,” which may be found in much great- 
er plenty in the G.S. than inits poor copy, the Fortunate Shepherdess, 
v. p. cxli, 1. 24 [where Pinkerton uses the words quoted.] 


Among other notes on this and the following page, relating to 
the same subject are: 


“The Gentle Shepherd is admired by all readers; and has never been 
spoken ill by any but one single assassin critical reviewer, whose want 
of taste can only be equalled by his universal malevolence.” 

“Such is the sentence passed upon the Gentle Shepherd by this 
judge—very different is the opinion of all others who have ever read it, 
— it has pleased all, high and low, people of the most refined taste, and 
people of no taste at all—it is admired by those readers who can taste 
but a small part of its beauties, for want of understanding the Lan- 
guage. 


Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim. 
Lord Gardenston marks the general approbation of the people of Scot# 
for the Gentle Shepherd as a proof of their good Sense. v. his remarks 
on Plays in the Bee. 

“Hard is thy fate, alas, poor Allan, to have incurred heavily the 
furious indignation of the Dictator of Taste and Monopolizer of knowl- 
edge in the History and Antiquities of Scotland.” 
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“Ferguson began to publish his poetry in Mr. Ruddiman’s Weekly Maga- 
zine, a most useful periodical publication, and in which several valuable 
original pieces may be found.” (p. cxl.) 

M. “Certainly: for in that repository the great Pinkerton first per- 
mitted the public to be favoured with a specimen of the production 
of his muse.” 


To Pinkerton’s account of Alexander Ross and his poem of 
the “Fortunate Shepherdess” Macpherson adds various notes, 
of which only one need be quoted. On Pinkerton’s words 
“Tho the catastrophe of this Tale be bad”’ (p. cxli) his comment is,— 


“bad indeed! it could not possibly be worse. The moral also is 
detestable. The language is not near so pure as that of the Gentle 
Shepherd which P. abuses so much. It has many mixtures of English, 
and differs greatly from the colloquial dialect of the place.” 


Macpherson’s choicest censures, however, are not directed 
against Pinkerton’s historical accuracy or literary taste, but 
against his manners and his morals. At the close of his Preface 
Pinkerton records his indebtedness to Bishop Percy and others. 


“But, in particular, to the reverend Dr. Peckard, the venerable Master of 
Magdalen College, and at the time, as now, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, my very best acknowledgements are due, for his 
permission to copy the MSS, for the agreeable accomodations alloted me 
for that purpose, and for his polite favours during my residence at Cam- 
bridge. The reverend Mr. Bywater, the worthy librarian of Magdalen 
College, will also please to accept of my warmest thanks, for his numerous 
attentions, which rendered what would otherwise have been a severe toil 
only a laborious amusement” (p. xix). 

M. “These thanks given thus publicly to the Gentlemen of Cam- 
bridge, ill accord with the letter sent by Mr. P. accusing them of steal- 
ing his shirt. It seems he had given a very shabby old shirt to a woman 
to get mended for him, and by her, or his own, neglect, came away 
without it; on discovering the loss he had sustained, he wrote a long 
letter, the cream of which was that he had supposed himself among 
Gentlemen, and not among Newgate birds. The shirt was afterwards 
found, and in consequence of Mr. P’s. infamous conduct a resolution 
was made, that in future no person shall be permitted to copy a MS. 
without the permission of eight Trustees of the Library. Thus the 
literary world in general suffers for the base conduct of this dirty 
animal.” 


On this follows the words: 
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It requires no great skill in the art of deciphering to read this 
as “This story told me by Mr. Ritson.” The authority is not 
of the most assuring kind, and whatever truth there may other- 
wise be in the tale it is apparently incorrect as an explanation 
of the restrictions on the use of the library. These seem to have 
existed from the beginning. The other note occurs as a comment 
upon Pinkerton’s remark on erotic literature, “it may safely be 
said, that where it has led one to debauchery, it has induced twenty 
to marriage’’ (p.383). This provokes Macpherson to the following 
disclosure: 

“It had not then had that effect on Mr. P. who was living in con- 
cubinage with a woman, whom after passing for his wife for about 14 
years he repeatedly turned out with an infant of three or four months 
old to pass the night in the fields behind my house, and at last dismissed 
with her three children to make way for a marriage with a woman who 
kept a school in Kentishtown and taught those very children.” 


Pinkerton’s notes on his texts (pp. 365-432) call forth many 
comments from Macpherson, but none of these rise to the level 
of those already given. Of greater interest is a letter to the Earl 
of Buchan which has somehow been brought into conjunction 
with these volumes after having been in the Earl’s hands, who 
has written on the back of it: j 

“Mr. David Mc.Pherson Editor of Wintoun’s Chronicle, the pub- 
lication I had originally proposed to him on finding Mr. Pinkerton 
otherwise engaged.” 


The letter runs:— 
Spring Place Kentishtown 1 Nov. 1794. 
My Lord 

I have to acknowlege the honour of your favour of the 13th Octr. and 
I am happy to find, that my publication of WyNTounIs ORYGYNALE 
CRONYKIL OF SCOTLAND meets with your approbation. 

Those in Scotland, who affect to lament the loss of their antient 
records, may now avail themselves of the resurrection of one of the 
most valuable of them from a slumber of almost four centuries, and 
published from a MS, which is in all respects superior to either of those 
in the Advocate’s library, and more antient than any known MS of 
Barber, whereby they may have at the first hand, what they have 
hitherto had in copies by Bower, etc. 

If your Lordship looks into Wyntoun, you will find more true notice 
concerning your ancestors and the other noble families of Scotland, 
than are to be found in any other work extant, except Lord Hailes’s 
Sutherland Case, to which I have endeavoured to add some illustrations 
in the notes, and by the mode of compiling and arranging the Index. 
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Though I never like to say much of what I am about, well aware 
how ready Mr. Monthly Malitious may be with Parturiunt montes, 
yet I shall do myself the pleasure to inform you, that Wyntoun’s Text, 
from which the extraneous matter of the first five books is thrown out, 
has been printed some time, that the Glossary is now in hand, and that 
I hope to get the last sheet from the printer in December. The Paper, 
printing, etc. are in a stile, which renders it a book for the better and 
the judicious few; and there are therefor no more copies printed, than 
what your Lordship has, I think, upon some occasion stated, as equal 
to the expense of publication; whence it will be evident, that my 
motive has been a desire to enlarge the historical knoelege of Scotland, 
without proposing any pecuniary emolument to myself from my 
labours. 

I thank your Lordship for your remembrance of my little boy, who 
shall do himself the honour to thank you himself, when he can write; 
but at present he only knows the letters. 

I have the honour to be very respectfully 

My Lord 

Your most obedient Servant 

David Macpherson. 
If your Lordship thinks that Mr. Davidson would like to know of the 
publication to which his own Remarks on Regiam Majestatem and 
Observations on the Editions of the Acts have contributed some light, I 
have not the smallest objection to the contents of this letter being 
communicated to him. 


It is possible that in this matter of Wyntoun lies the main 
explanation of the grudge between two men who both did good 
service to the literature of their country. For the original 
suggestion of an edition of the Chronicle came from Pinkerton 
himself, who wrote that “the proper plan would be to omit all those 
chapters which are foreign to Scottish history, retaining however 
every WORD that in the least concerns Scotland (p. \xxxviii. On 
the margin over against this Macpherson has written: “This is 
exactly what I have done, adding also the old English for 
British and Irish Fables.”) And if I find this plan is approved, 
I am willing to undergo the fatigue, tho it will be vast, of pub- 
lishing this work. Nay, should I find it more wished, I shall 
publish the whole.” 


It would be interesting to know whether Pinkerton viewed with 
equanimity the annexation by Macpherson of the task he had 
marked out for himself. 

W. A. CRAIGIE 
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THE ABBE PREVOST AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


HE TRUE nature of the so-called Gothic novel has been 

misunderstood, and the problem of its origin rendered un- 
necessarily difficult in consequence of a classification which 
takes only one of the many features into account. The critics 
who have hit upon supernaturalism as the most distinctive and 
significant element, have done this in spite of the fact that a 
part of the body of the fiction they pretend to describe is plainly 
controlled by a rationalism that forbids anything more than a 
mere toying with the appearances of the marvellous. No 
procedure of the authors of such novels is more usual than the 
lifting of the mask when the mysterious scene has gone far 
enough to produce its emotional effect. To insist upon the usual 
classification is to render oneself incapable of differentiating 
between the Radcliffian novel on the one hand, and Otranto, the 
Monk and the German Schauerroman on the other.! 

The novel which reached a phase of its development with 
Ann Radcliffe played with ghosts, but its main purpose was 
obviously to tell a sentimental tale of adventure. Its motive 
force was the spirit that had manifested itself throughout the 
century in the novel of sensibility: the ghost scene was only 
one of the stock situations in a series calculated to cause tears 
and shudderings. Terror was only one note in the scale of 
strong emotions. Consequently the Radcliffian novel must be 
regarded, in some sense at least, as a product of sensibility, and 
an account of its origin must begin with Richardson and 
Prevost, despite the usual opinion that French influence on the 
English novel of 1750-1800 is negligible. 

Conditions made a French influence inevitable. The majority 
of English novels at this time were written by women, and these 
had received their literary inspiration from the moral and 
sentimental Richardson. When the vogue of the Richardsonian 
domestic realism declined, these women were forced to leave 
off imitating Clarissa and Grandison, but having tasted of the 


1R. Brimley Johnson, Women Novelists, London, 1918, p. 57, and Georges 
Meyer, Les Romans de Mrs. Radcliffe, Reoue Germanique, V, 1909, p. 527, have 
protested against this misleading classification of the Radcliffian novel. 
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ambrosia of sensibility, were loath to descend to the mundane 
fare of the English humorists. While attracted by Sterne’s 
sentiment, they were frightened by his wit. The laughter 
of Fielding and Smollett grated on their super-refined nerves. 
This was not the tone or manner desired. But the novels of 
Mmes. De la Fayette, D’Aulnoy, De Tencin, Riccoboni and 
De Genlis, and those of Marivaux and the Abbé Prevost were 
animated by the spirit of that philosophy of the heart which 
Richardson had made so savory. Here was a congenial tone and 
engaging material; in sum, a narrative literature which soon 
affected the English novel to an unsuspected degree. Of these 
French writers, Prevost was the most influential as far as 
England was concerned, for when the pendulum swung away 
from realism and toward adventure, his romanesque and 
sentimental novel offered just the material and spirit desired. 
To trace Prevost’s influence in England is therefore to continue 
the history of the sentimental novel past Richardson. 

To say that the French novel and its English imitations 
constituted the dominant force at this time would perhaps be 
extravagant. Many narratives of decidedly foreign tone 
appeared, but they did not outnumber those of native inspira- 
tion. Nevertheless, the adaptations and copies of the French 
were often the most significant and important; in fact, they 
determined to a great extent the form taken by the novel of 
the last two decades of the century. 

While the afterglow of Prevost’s importance is reflected in 
the pages of Dunlop,? the usual procedure of the modern critic 
is to dismiss Prevost with a eulogy of Manon Lescaut. Had 
he done nothing but lend Rousseau the ideas he did, Prevost 
would be worthy of more credit than is usually allotted him. 
Servais Etienne,* who gives solid proof of the predominance of 
Prevost in the field of eighteenth-century French fiction, shows 
that Rousseau’s sentimental doctrine is essentially identical, 
that “....en marge de chacune des pages de la Nouvelle 


2 John Colin Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, London, ed. 1911, II, p. 468, 
n. 2. “His (Prevost’s) novels, indeed had a prodigious currency: they were 
spuriously imitated on all sides, sometimes, as in the case of Cleveland, continua- 
tions were published under his name: the demand of the book trade was for 
more of Prevost, as it had previously been for St. Evremond.” 

3 Le Genre Romanesque en France . . . ., Paris, 1922, p. 44. 
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Héloise, vous pouvez inscrire une glose extraite des livres de 
’abbé Prevost.” Consequently it is with some justification 
that M. Etienne calls Prevost the father of romanticism. 
Indeed, Benjamin M. Woodbridge finds the ancestors of 
Saint-Preux, Werther, René and Childe Harold among the 
characters of Prevost’s novels.‘ 

Prevost was well-known in England, France and Germany. 
He gave concrete expression in an engaging form to the new 
philosophy of feeling, and perhaps did as much as any other 
toward disseminating its ideas. The leaven of anti-classicism 
lay in his conception of character, and the romantic craving 
for the exotic and strange was evinced in his romanesque 
themes. Because his main business was to write an interesting 
narrative, he did not preach or go out of his way to develop 
ideas. 

He did not set up as a reformer like Richardson, who wished 
to purge the novel of all that was incredible and marvellous, 
but drew freely on the past. He took only a few situations and 
the exalted idea of love from the seventeenth-century heroic 
romances to write something much nearer some of the novelas 
of Cervantes in tone. Like his immediate predecessors Mmes. 
D’Aulnoy and De Murat, to whom he owes most, he was fond 
of English characters and a quasi-historical background.§ 
Marvellous and moving adventures, shipwreck, piracy, ab- 
duction, incredible coincidence, robbery and the supernatural 
become episodes in the frame of a sentimental love story in the 
typical Prevost novel. His treatment of love is notable. That 
passion in his pages is as intense as that pictured in Spanish 
novelas, or in Pope’s Heloisa and Abelard. This power of depict- 
ing love was by itself enough to guarantee success with the 
English female novelists. Even Fréron was moved: “De notre 
temps,” he wrote, “quel homme a traité le sentiment et la 
volupté avec plus de flamme et de profondeur que notre illustre 
abbé Prevost.”® 


4 “Romantic Tendencies in the Novels of the Abbé Prevost,” P.M.L.A., 
XXVI, 1911, 324. 

5 It is interesting to note that Mme. De Murat’s Lutins du Chateau de Kernose, 
1710, (reprinted in Bibliotheque des Romans, June, 1776) has one of the first 
descriptions of a ghost-haunted Gothic chateau. 

* Annee Litt., VIII, 1765, p. 193. 
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While the plot of the Prevost novel is most like that of the 
old romance of adventure, the characters are new, even though 
many of their traits are to be found in an undeveloped state 
in the early sentimental tales. As Prevost was not content with 
the lay figures of the picaresque novel, he shaped characters 
that were embodiments of Shaftesbury’s esthetic morality 
and were not untouched by the pessimism of Jansenism. Since 
the ability to feel was the sine gua non of the moral life, accord- 
ing to this philosophy, emphasis was put on nervous refinement 
and responsiveness. The outward sign of the nervous, or 
“virtuous” man, was melancholy. 

One must notice Prevost’s interest in atmosphere because 
of its important consequences. He is one of the first painters 
of the lugubrious and melancholic setting, and this, we may 
be sure, was quickly appreciated by the readers of Young and 
Blair. Dunlop quite rightly remarked on this feature.’ It was 
Prevost who gave Baculard d’Arnaud the hint for his thédtre 
noir which is explained at such length in the preface of the 
drama, Comminge (1764). This preface is of primary importance 
as it comes nearer to expressing what English “Gothicists” had 
in mind than any contemporary document, not excepting 
“On the Pleasure Derived from Objects of Terror.”* The 
selection of the burial vaults under a convent as a setting for 
Comminge illustrates D’Arnaud’s meaning. The tone is like 
that of the burial scene in the Doyen de Killerine which Ben- 
jamin M. Woodbridge cites as illustrating Patrice’s quest of 
the strange sensation. “Here is a passage whose gruesome 
horror would do credit to the romances of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe,” 
writes Mr. Woodbridge, who, although not in the least suspect- 
ing a direct influence, intuitively sensed a real similarity. The 
description of the subterranean passage called Rumney-Hole 
and the gloomy Spanish chateau of Corogne from Cleveland are 


7J. C. Dunlop, op. cit., II, p. 467. “The Abbé Prevost . Mis 
distinguished for imagination . . He was the first who carried the tonsens a 
tragedy into romance; and he has bee termed the Crébillon of this species of 
composition, as he is chiefly anxious td appal the minds of his readers by the 
most terrifying and dismal representations.” 

* By J. and A. L. Aiken, who also wrote “An Enquiry into Those kinds of 
Distress which excite agreeable Sensations.” This essay shows signs of the 
authors, having read the preface of Comminge which was well-known in England. 

* P.M.L.A. XXVI, 329. Patrice is one of Prevost’s most notable characters. 
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of this tenebrous type, and are among those most often copied 
by English imitators. 

It is an easy step from such gloomy haunts to stories of 
personages who had suffered and died in them, or had returned 
to them as ghosts. Prevost tells some genuine supernatural 
tales, but his usual method is to explain a phenomenon which 
seemed mysterious as something very natural. This is Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s surnaturel expliqué. The ghost which appeared 
before Fanny Cleveland!® in the Chateau of Corogne is really 
Don Thadeo bound up in white surgical bandages, we are told 
after sharing sympathetically the emotional torment of the 
poor Fanny who thought it her dead brother. 

I have tried to give some idea of the Prevost novel while 
commenting on the features copied. The best in Prevost was 
of too fine a nature to be plagiarized; it is precisely Manon 
Lescaut that had the fewest imitators in England." But the 
copyists could reduplicate his plots, his melancholy settings, 
and even penetrate the significance of the characterization to 
a certain extent. Because some of the most prudish of Richard- 
son’s followers were a little chary of accepting the sentimental 
hero as represented by Prevost, they softened the sensuality 
and wild impetuosity. However, they kept this character under 
one excuse or another, usually pretending to make it the subject 
of a “study of the passions.” Others too simple to understand 
its real nature took it as drawn in Prevost. All were attracted 
by this figure’s air of gentility, its melancholy and its tearful- 
ness. Consequently it is found in a great many English novels 
along with its feminine counterpart. In this way England of 
the middle eighteenth century became familiar with the 
tenebrous hero who was “born to suffer,” who was pursued by 
a malign fate, and who excused his sensuality by pleading his 


10 Cleveland. 

1G. L. Strachey in introd. to Mrs. Inchbald’s A Simple Story ed. 1908, 
suggests that Manon Lescaut influenced this novel. There is some similarity 
between Manon and Miss Milner, Dorriforth and Des Grieux, Sanford and 
Tiberge, but the story taken as a whole cannot be said to resemble its model 
very closely. Manon influenced Charlotte Smith and her admirer Mrs. Opie 
in a more vital way. 

12 Patrice (Doyen de Killerine) appears thus in Harriet Lee’s Kruitzner, the 
German’s Tale, 1801. 
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impetuous sensibility and declaring that although his head 
may have erred, his heart could still sense virtue. 


Of Prevost’s first three novels, Cleveland was the most popular 
in England. Henry Harrisse’s note of an English translation 
in 1734 (2nd ed. with a fifth vol. in 1735) indicates that there 
must have been an English Cleveland before 1734. In fact, 
it was translated immediately after publication (1731-38). 
There were other editions of the English Cleveland in 1736, 
1741, 1752 and 1780. The Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité 
(1728-31) was translated certainly in 1738 when two editions 
appeared, but probably much sooner. A translation of this 
was one of the first ventures of Edward Cave at the St. John’s 
Gate Press, which was busy with an edition in 1740. It was 
reprinted as Memoirs »f the Marquis de Bretagne in 1742, 1745 
and 1770. The Histoire de Manon Lescaut, originally appended 
to the Homme de Qualité, was also translated separately. The 
best-known Manon before that of Charlotte Smith (1786) was 
the translation printed for B. White in 1767..° The Doyen de 
Killerine (1735-40) was Englished in 1742, and each of two 
firms issued an edition the same year.’ There was an edition 
in 1752, and a reprint in 1780. Other works of Prevost were 
translated, but I shall only mention one other—Mémoires d’un 
Honnéte Homme (1745)—and this because it circulated through 
England as an anonymous novel and is often mentioned as an 
English work.'® It was translated and published in 1747 and 
1748.19 

The number of English renderings of Prevost and the editions 
should be compared with the French translations of Richardson. 


18 Gent. Mag. I, p. 179, 1731 lists a Cleveland in 2 vol. for 1731. 

4 The first part of the French Cleveland was published in London. 

% This last is wrongly attributed to a Mr. Erskine by Halkett and Laing. 

% Dunlop, op. cit., p. 469 lists a Manon of 1841 and 1851. 

17 T.e. T. Cooper and C. Davis. Charlotte Morgan, Novel of Manners, p. 
214, lists the Doyen de Killerine as of 1715, citing Gay as her authority. This, 
of course is a mistake, but still stands in Dunlop op. cit., p. 469. Miss Morgan 
notes an English reprint of 1780. 

18 See Henry Harrigse for trans. of L’Histoire d’une Grecque Moderne, Mar- 
garet d’ Anjou, etc. 

1 The English title is Memoirs of a Man of Honor, etc., London, Printed 
for John Nource, 1747. 
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Such a comparison is sufficient proof of Prevost’s popularity 
in England. The editors of the Bibliothéque des Romans re- 
printed much of Prevost, and in this way he reached other 
English readers.?° 

Furthermore his French imitators exerted a kind of second- 
hand influence. As the result of the alertness of English pub- 
lishers very few French novels received with any enthusiasm 
at home escaped translation. Consequently Mme. De Tencin, 
Baculard d’Arnaud, Mme. Riccoboni and Mme. De Genlis—to 
name only a few whose works were affected by Prevost—had 
an English public of some size. Of these, D’Arnaud, as the 
most servile of imitators, did more perhaps than any other to 
make Prevost’s novelistic ideas known abroad. We have already 
mentioned Comminge: D’Arnaud’s Epoux Malheureux and 
Epreuves de Sentiment exhibit all the features of high-pitched 
sensibility. His Nouvelles Historiques demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of the historical side of the Prevost novel when developed 
to meet the sentimental revival of interest in the past, and 
the desire for a sentimentalized version of some terrible chronicle 
such as found in Shakspere’s histories. This was the material 
sought for the thédtre noire. 

Practically all of D’Arnaud was translated; some of his 
stories appeared in periodicals like the Ladies’ Magazine.*" The 
most notable writer to translate a work of his was Sophia Lee, 
whose Warbeck (1786)—a tale made to resemble Cleveland, and 
very similar in tone and treatment to Thomas Leland’s Longs- 
word, Earl of Salisbury—is one of the Nouvelles Historiques. 
The reception given D’Arnaud is fairly typical. Other Prevost 
plagiarists—Mouhy, Mercier, D’Ussieux, Carmontelle, La Dix- 
merie—were read in England. These were third-rate novelists 
who often tricked the public in order to sell their wares. For 
example, Contant d’Orville pretended that his La Destinée ou 
Mémoires du Lord Kilmarnoff (1766) was a translation of an 


20 John M. Clapp, “The Bibliothéque des Romans,” P.M.L.A., XXV, p. 60, 
1910, points out the large space taken by Prevost in this publication, and de- 
clares part, if not all, of the Bib. des Rom. was translated and published in 
England. The Brit. Mus. Cat. lists a 3-vol. trans. pub. is. 1780. 

21 John Murdoch’s Tears of Sensibility, (1773) drawn from the Epreuves ed 
Sentiment, is the book read by the young lady in Coelebs in Search of a Wife 
(1808) and mentioned in Lydia Languish’s list. 
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English novel by a Miss Woodwill. But there was no Miss 
Woodwill; D’Orville’s misrepresentation simply proves that the 
traduit de l’anglois enhanced the value of a novel—that Richard- 
son was still fashionable. What was served to the public under 
this label? In this case, as in an amazing number of others at 
this time, nothing but pure Prevost. The novel has the cave of 
Cleveland as well as half its plot and characters.” That such 
trickery misled many may be inferred from the fact that not 
even Diderot or Grimm dared to declare that this work was 
not English. Indeed the age was never too sure exactly who 
wrote its novels. An imitation of Prevost was often falsely 
labelled, and the resulting confusion has no doubt been the cause 
of the frequent inaccurate identification of the roman noir and 
the roman anglais. 

Further evidence of Prevost’s popularity in England is 
offered by the critical press, which curiously enough, considering 
the usual neglect of the novel, gave Prevost a fairly generous 
notice. Some of this must have been the work of Edward Cave 
who was interested in selling his translations of Prevost. Cave’s 
Historia Litteraria® declares that Cleveland has an “agreeable 
turn of incidents” and that “many solid and masterly reflections 
are scattered up and down.” A certain F.S. of Islington* con- 
siders the Homme de Qualité admirably suited to both gay and 
serious tastes, quotes from the passages dealing with England, 
and avers that.... “the passions are all along so strongly and 
beautifully painted that the more serious cannot fail to relish 
[the work].” Twenty years later Prevost was in the public eye 
if we may judge from an article entitled “Characters of Prevot, 
Le Sage, Richardson, Fielding and Rousseau,”™ which asserts 
that . . “. . the gloom which prevails there [in Prevost’s novels] 
causes a pleasing melancholy” and that “....he who has 
not bathed with tears Manon Lescaut ought to forswear every 
sentimental work.” 


2 Two years previously D’Orville had drawn on the Homme de Qualité for 
his Mémoires d’Azema. See Ann. Litt. VI, p. 288, 1766, for synopsis and criticism 
of La Destinée. 

@ IT, 285, 1731. 

% Gent. Mag., XII, 95, 1742. 

% Tbid., XL, 454, 1770. This is a review of Barthe’s La Jolie Femme, 1769. 
The reviewer, Crito, lists Prevost’s first three novels and gives dates of the 
English translations, which he says were “received with applause.” 
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Clara Reeve corroborates the evidence of the periodicals: 
she writes that Cleveland at the time of its publication was 
“greatly esteemed, eagerly received and generally read.” She 
believes that while “the incidents are too much of the marvellous 
kind,” the book is redeemed by its pathos and moral tendency.” 
When we learn the amazing fact that Clara Reeve did not know 
who wrote Cleveland, we see to what an extent this novel had 
become naturalized in England. Yet she knew Prevost, for in 
another article she mentions a “....M. Prevét.... the 
author of the Marquis de Bretagne,” the Chevalier de Grieux, 
and other pieces of the same class.” 

These few comments I have gathered prove that Prevost was 
known in England: to comprehend the avidity with which his 
storehouse of romanesque themes was plundered, one must 
count the second and third-rate imitations. George Coleman’s 
list will disclose some of these.2* The History of Two Persons 
of Quality, the History of a Woman of Quality, Memoirs of a 
Young Lady of Quality, and Emily, or, the History of a Natural 
Daughter are copies of Prevost. Novels not in this list, but 
published about this time show a greater or smaller dependence. 
The Mother; or, The Happy Distress (1759), the History of Miss 
Sally Sable (1758),?* Memoirs of a Young Lady of Family, being 
a succinct account of the Capriciousness of fortune and an in- 
accurate survey of the heart of that incomprehensible animal called 


26 Progress of Romance, Dublin, I, 123, 1785. Cleveland .... “was at the 
time called a work of uncommon merit, but it will not bear a comparison with 
those that have been written since.” The last clause is not Miss Reeve’s real 
belief, but rather the opinion of her idol, Mme. De Genlis, who was prejudiced. 
Both women borrowed from Prevost. 

27 T.e., Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité. 

28 Preface to Polly Honeycombe, 1760. This also lists translations of the 
Homme de Qualité and Histoire d’une Grecque Moderne. 

29 By Mrs. Woodsin, author of Auction, 1759, the History of Miss Harriot 
Watson, 1763, etc. Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, London, 1894, p. 190, 
mentions the History of Sally Sable, the History of Cornelia, 1750, the History of 
Charlotte Summers, 1750, and the History of Julia Mandeville, 1775 as imitations 
of Fielding, Richardson and Smollett. While Richardson’s influence is dis- 
cernible in most of these, there are few signs of Fielding or Smollett. Prevost 
and Marivaux are much more likely sources. The History of Cornelia, by Sarah 
Scott, and the anonymous Charlotte Summers, have borrowed from Marianne. 
The last has taken a few ideas from Tom Jones, but the spirit it totally different. 
Julia Mandeville is by Frances Brooke, and is modelled on the novels of Mme. 
Riccoboni. 
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Man, and Louisa; or, Virtue in Distress (1760) are typical 
because they are a mixture of Richardson, Prevost and Mari- 
vaux. 

Borrowings from the Doyen de Kiilerine or Cleveland appear 
in the History of Sir Charles Beaufort (1766), Indiana Danby,™ 
the Brothers; or, The History of Miss Osmond,” Maria,® the 
Virtuous Family (1767).* That this period is still Richardsonian 
is attested by the fact that the domestic scenes of Prevost are 
preferred while the more novelistic episodes, the violent and 
tenebrous intrigues, and the historical element are in general 
neglected. The gradual decline of Richardson can be traced by 
the crescendo of borrowings from the French and the desertion 
of the epistolary form. 

Even some of the best-known of Richardson’s followers have 
been to Prevost for ideas. Sarah Fielding’s History of Ophelia 
(1758) has an abduction from the Doyen de Killerine; Mrs. 
Lennox, some of whose novels are like Prevost’s in form, is 
familiar with French sensibility.* The jeremiads of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan’s characters are cast in the Prevost mold; 
the plan of her Sidney Bidulph is like that of D’Arnaud’s novels 


30 Crit. Rev., V, 172, 1758: “Clean straw, a dark room, a thin diet and a 
total deprivation of ink and paper may perhaps make the author of this melan- 
choly piece useful to society.” ‘ 

31 See Ann. Litt. III, 58, 1767 for notice of the French translation. 

2 See Ann. Litt. VI, 120, 1766 for notice of the French translation. 

% The French translation (see Ann. Litt. III, p. 217, 1765) is entitled Maria, 
ou les veritables Mémoires d’une dame illustre par son merit, traduites de l’anglois, 
1765. 

* This may not be English. See Ann. Litt. VIII, 103, 1767 where it is listed 
as a translation. Some other novels influenced by Prevost are: 

1. Margaretta, Countess of Rainford. See Crit. Rev. XXVIII, 370, 1769. 

2. Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, a Spanish Lady. See Gent. Mag. XX, 

575, 1750. 
3. Memoirs of Miss D’Arville, or the Italian Female Philosopher. See Crit. 
Rev. XVIII, 160, 1764. 
. The Adventures of Miss Beverly, 1768. 
. The Maid of Quality, 1770. 
. The Reclaimed Prostitute; or, the Adventures of Amelia Sydney, 1772. 
. Adventures of the Count de B**, Wilkie, 1773. 

% E.g. Miss Dormer (Harriot Stuart, II, 73) declares that she was born to be 
miserable and must fulfil her destiny. Harriot Stuart has ‘been the sport of 
fortune ever since she was born.’ It is probable that Mrs. Lennox’s Euphemie, 
1790, is an adaptation of D’Arnaud’s Euphemie. 
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—that is, to write “ .... une suite de drames plus touchants, 
plus déchirantes les uns que les autres.” Frances Brooke*’ can 
hardly be called a disciple of Richardson at all, for she intro- 
duced the whole system of French sensibility to English readers, 
and this in no timid manner. Her model was Mme. Riccoboni 
whom she followed: very closely. With the Héloise in mind 
she even made bold to paint landscapes. The English novel is 
now plainly becoming less realistic, less domestic, and is grad- 
ually substituting French sensibility for the vaguer system of 
Richardson. It drops all pretense of being anti-romanesque 
when its writers are convinced that they have exhausted the 
novelistic possibilities of domestic realism. But the sentimental 
novel did not die with Richardson; on the contrary, the public 
was even more ardent in its enthusiasm for the philosophy of 
feeling, now that Rousseau and the quickening of romantic 
tendencies were heralding the decline of neo-classicism The 
sentimentalists did not drop their “philosophy”; they simply 
turned their attention from domestic themes to those of history 
and high adventure.** Sensibility thirsted for novelty and 
emotional intensity, for sentimentalized history and melo- 
dramatic scenes; novelists strove to satisfy the new taste. 
While Otranto is symptomatic, it did not usher in this new 
fiction. The few who dared to follow this nove! contented 
themselves with a few ideas and hints; they did not imitate 
its spirit. Otranto was too bold for its day and too badly put 


% Preface to Les Epoux Malheureux. Mrs. Sheridan’s novel, Sidney Bidul ph, 
is colored by the pessimism of the darkest pages of Clarissa. The similarity in 
tone to Prevost led Servais Etienne (0p. cit., p. 123) to take Prevost’s translation 
of it for his original work. Several critics have declared that Sidney Bidulph 
belongs to the line of the Princesse de Cleéves. 

37 Julia Mandeville, 1763; Emily Montague, 1769; History of Miss West 
c. 1775; etc. 

38 The usual division of the fiction of this period into novel of sentiment and 
novel of terror is inaccurate and confusing. The recent article by Edith Birk- 
head, Sentiment and Sensibility in the Eighteenth-Century Novel (Essays and 
Studies by Members of the Eng. Ass.) Oxford, XI, 92, 1925, advances this view. 
“The tale of terror, which arouses pity as well as fear, was a formidable rival of 
the pathetic story,” writes the author, adding rather illogically that, “Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances retained the heroine with ‘an expression of pensive melan- 
choly’ and a ‘smile softly clouded by sorrow’ and wrought on the nerves by 
superstitious horror.” But Mrs. Radcliffe and her predecessors retained much 
more of the Prevost novel than sentimental characterization. 
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together to command respect. For example, Fréron thought 
this “tale after the manner of Ariosto” a poor and rather 
meaningless joke.*® The Critical Reviewers “will not affront 
the reader’s understanding with a description of its monstrosi- 
ties.”4° Such sharp criticism put Otranto on the shelf as far as 
immediate imitation was concerned." After thirteen years 
Clara Reeve based her Old English Baron on it and Leland’s 
Longsword (1762),® but she denatured Otranto just as Jephson 
did in his dramatization of it.“ These writers reduced the 
supernatural element to a minimum, and it is well to remember 
that this minimum was the precedent the so-called novel of 
terror followed. The part of Oiranto which most interested the 
contemporary novelists was probably not its supernaturalism 
but the imaginative appeal of its setting—in other words that 
which had much in common with Prevost and had in the year 
of Otranto’s appearance been the subject of detailed discussion 
in the preface to D’Arnaud’s Comminge. 


Sensibility had by 1783 considerably altered literary taste, 
and while the usual reaction of the average Englishman was to 
scorn this “irrational mawkishness” imported from France, 
there were many readers eager to give themselves without 
resistance to the pleasing melancholy and the romanesque 
vagaries of the sentimental novel. The success of a work pub- 
lished this year is a criterion of the disposition of this public 
to which it was admirably adapted. This novel, Sophia Lee’s 
The Recess, can with justice be called the first English roman 
noir, since it was in point of time and influence, the real fore- 
runner of a large number of more or less similar narratives. 

This novel was thought in its day to be an outstanding 
achievement, and as such received much praise. When in 1803 

39 Ann, Litt. III, 82, 1774. 

40 Crit. Rev. XVIII, 50, 1764. “The publication of any work at this time 
in England composed of such rotten materials is a phenomenon we cannot 
account for.” 

“tT do not mean to say that Ofranto was not important: it ran several 
editions. The Hermitage, a British Story, which appeared four years before the 
Old English Baron, may be a direct imitation. 

* Longsword is a historical novel in the French style. The villain is somewhat 
like Gelin in Cleveland. It is based on Matthew Paris and Dugall. 

“® The Count of Narbonne, 1781. Jephson’s Braganze, 1775, claims to be 
“warm from Shakespeare’s school”; however the climactic scene is from the 
Dona Diana story of the Homme de Qualité. 
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Mme. De Genlis wrote that England had no historical romances, 
the Annual Reviewers replied with some heat that “it may be 
worth while to remark that Mme. De Genlis is incorrect in 
saying that we have no historical romances. Miss Lee’s Recess 
is equal, if not superior, to any work of the kind which the 
French have produced.” Mrs. Barbauld had the Recess in mind 
when she complained of the lack of historical dependability 
in a novel “whose authors drew their material from Shakespeare 
more than from Hume.” The Gentlemen’s Magazine is sorry 
that lack of space prevents tracing the characters of the Recess 
through the “wonderful series of their adventures,” and avers 
that its historical personages interest more than the usual “men 
of straw who flutter through our modern novels.” The Critical 
Review praises it highly, but wishes it not so melancholy.” 
Indeed the fame of this novel made its author one of the best- 
known novelists of her day. As late as 1823 John Wilson writes 
that he remembers the great popularity of Sophia Lee in his 
youth.*® 

This novel which is now forgotten ran five editions before 
1805, was translated into German as Ruinen, and its French 
translation was reprinted at least twice.4? The swarm of novels 
which it ushered in serves to mark definitely the end of the 
ascendency of Richardson. 

The Recess is another Cleveland. While parts of Prevost’s 
novels had been copied often enough before, no English novelist 
had dared to incorporate all of Prevost in a novel. But the 
time was ripe for such a move now, as the success of Sophia 
Lee’s work shows. Miss Lee did not name her source—few 


“ Annual Review, VI, pt. 2, p. 525, 1803. 

“ Preface to the British Novelists, 1810. “A lady confessed that she could 
not get over a prejudice against the character of our Elizabeth arising from her 
cruelty to two imaginary daughters of Mary Queen of Scots who never existed 
but in the pages of a novel.” 

# Gent. Mag. LVI, 327, 1786. Ibid. LIII, 660, 1783, reviews the first vol.: 
.... though the writer has a fruitful invention, we cannot say much in 
commendation of a work which abounds in intrigues, illegitimacy and love at 
first sight.” 

7 Crit. Rev., LXI, 214, 1786. 

48 Blackwood’s, March 13, 1823. 

49 P. Bernard de La Mare translated it in 1787 as Le Souterrain, ou Matilde, 
etc. 3 v. There was also a 4-vol. translation printed in London in 1793. 
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novelists in those days did—and as a result her contemporaries 
thought her novel purely original, save Grimm, who recognized 
at once its relation to Cleveland.5® According to one editor, 
a visit to Winchester with its monastic institutions and its 
legends had so deeply impressed Miss Lee that “brooding over 
recollections of these she formed the plan of a story that might 
blend historical character with fictitious incidents, and both 
with picturesque scenery.” This account is more poetical 
than accurate. A statement by Harriet Lee is more authentic: 
commenting on her sister’s novel, she writes that “ .. . . Cleve- 
land, written as I believe by the Abbé Prevét [is] the first novel 
of the type Sophia chose to write.”™ 

The novel is evidence that the author’s cleverness lay in the 
ability to imitate exactly rather than to leave the imprint of 
her individuality on the re-worked material. The substance and 
manner of Cleveland is here reproduced so unchanged that a 
detailed description of the Recess is unnecessary.* Yet one must 
notice the particular features which affected the subsequent 
novel—especially the novel of Ann Radcliffe. 

Miss Lee intended to write an adventure novel with a setting 
in the historical past. In the preface she declares that “the 
marvellous quality of the events which ordinarily diminishes 
verisimilitude here seems to strengthen it, for the reign of 
Elizabeth was the epoch of romance.” This is a recognition of 


5° Corr. Litt. ed. Tourneaux, XIV, 545, Feb. 1787. “Ce roman (The Recess) 
est, dans Ja maniére de l’abbé Prevost, une imitation de Cleveland: c’est Vhis- 
toire d’une fille de Marie Stuart et du duc de Norfolk, un tissu d’incidents 
romanesques, tristes, invraisemblables, mais dont l’enchainement a pourtant 
je ne sais quel charm qui peut attacher des lecteurs qui aiment ce genre d’ouv- 
rage.” 

5! Memoir prefixed to the Canterbury Tales, New York, 1857. This notes 
the popular demand for a sequel to the Recess. 

52 Preface, Canterbury Tales, London, Colburn and Bentley, 1832, IV. 

53 Cleveland tells of the misfortunes of Bridge and Cleveland who are perse- 
cuted by their father Cromwell. They are reared in a cave, sail to America and 
Saint Helena, everywhere suffering strange vicissitudes. Cleveland is the 
central figure; his love of Fanny Axminster, her abduction by Gelin, and the 
recovery of a daughter Cecilia are among the most important episodes. The 
Recess recounts the misfortunes of Eleonora and Matilda, daughters of Mary 
Queen of Scots. They are loved by Essex and Leicester and persecuted by 
Queen Elizabeth, who here takes the réle of Cromwell in Cleveland. Williams, 
who tries to abduct Eleonora is Gelin, the cave where the sisters are reared 
‘Rumney-hole, etc., etc. 
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the advantage distant times have for writers who wish to arouse 
the imagination rather than to convince by verisimilitude. The 
eighteenth-century idea of the medieval age was rather flexible; 
no doubt Cleveland, which dealt with the period of the Civil 
Wars, was thought to be somewhere near the borderline. After 
the Recess a historical setting became the usual thing, although, 
as with Ann Radcliffe, the background often became exceedingly 
vague, and was often out of harmony with the modern manners 
of the characters. 

The characters of the Recess are sentimental victims of a 
malign fate. The heroines Eleonora and Matilda have the 
foreground; Fanny Cleveland is their model. Fanny’s account 
of her abduction by Gelin is exactly like the Recess in manner: 
both are memoirs of the vicissitudes of tremulous females. 
Most of the novels of terror were built on this plan, having a 
heroine as the central figure while the hero usually dwindled 
into a rather effeminate nonentity. Because of its influence 
Fanny Cleveland’s tale takes rank alongside the Nun’s Tale 
in Marianne as one of the most imitated pieces in the eighteenth 
century. 

Fanny Cleveland’s continual nervous tension, her morbid 
fears and her fainting fits set the fashion, just as did her emo- 
tional reaction to the ghost that haunted the old Spanish 
chateau at Corogone. Like their model, Leonora and her sister 
are fond of dismal scenes because such are in harmony with 
their mood. They love a Gothic castle because of “.... the 
magnificent melancholy of these great piles.” Yet the girls are 
“.... unable to prevent an involuntary shudder at the view 
of the mass of ruins.” Since the beauty of landscape has power 
to calm the perturbation of Miss Lee’s heroines, she paints 
several canvases of English scenes, a welcome renewal of the 
practise begun by Frances Brooke several years before. 

Like her master Miss Lee pays especial attention to the 
tenebrous mise-en-scene. She has taken Prevost’s Rumney-hole, 
and setting it under the Castle of Corogne, has made it a 
synthesis of romantic settings. One underground passage leads 
to a cemetery, another to a ruin, and a third to a hermit’s 
grotto. Amid such gloomy scenes her fragile personages act 
the melodrama of ghosts, bandits and storms. For example, 
Matilda, who with her lover Leicester is trapped in a vault, 
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describes her experience thus: “.... at that instant we heard 
a terrific clap of thunder which shook the ruins to their very 
foundations. The flashes penetrating the crevices of our 
dungeon from time to time made the visage of Leicester visible. 
Its mortal pallor added a new horror to the scene.” It is literally 
true that this crash of thunder echoed through the pages of 
novels until the end of the century, and even later. Miss Lee 
learned the art of atmospheric preparation for a mysterious 
scene from the ghost episode at Corogne. Her ghosts turn out 
to be something else, like most of those in Prevost. 

When she changed Prevost, she made him more melo- 
dramatic. From the crucible into which she threw Cleveland 
we see emerging traits long thought to be exclusively Rad- 
clifian. If we weigh the significance of this phenomenon, we 
can understand with what perfect justification Servais Etienne 
asserts that the essential components of Ann Radcliffe’s novel 
are already to be found in Prevost. 

The novels appearing in the years immediately following 
the Recess indicate clearly to what a degree this new sentimental 
adventure species affected them. They cannot all be named 
here®: suffice it to say the response to the new model was 
immediate. Sophia Lee herself continued with her adaptations 
from the French. With the last volume of the Recess appeared 
her translation of D’Arnaud’s Warbeck. A few years later she 
borrowed from the Doyen de Killerine for her Two Emilys, 
which was published as one of the Canterbury Tales, a collection 
of stories on the plan of Marmontel’s Contes Moraux and 
D’Arnaud’s Epreuves de Sentiment. Of this collection Kruitzner 


% Servais Etienne, op. cit., p. 361. 

55 Some of these are: 

1. Maria, a Novel, Cadell, 1785. See Crit. Rev. LX, 233, 1785. 

2. Saint Ruthin’s Abbey. See Crit. Rev. LVI, 236, 1784. 

3. The Apparition, a Tale by a Lady, Hookham. See Crit. Rev. LXV, 236, 
1788. 

4. Powis Castle, or the Anecdotes of an Ancient Family, Lane, 1788. See 
Mon. Rev. LXIX, 466, 1788. 

5. Saint Julien’s Abbey, Lane, 1788. 

6. Louisa, or the Cottage on the Moore, by Mrs. Helm, 1787. Also in Bib. 
des Rom., Aug. 1787, p. 3. 

7. The American Hunter, 1788. See Analyt. Rev., p. 475, 1788. This was 
reprinted as Fanny Vernon or the Forlorn Hope, a Tale of Woe. 

8. The Omen, or Memoirs of Sir Henry Melville and Julia Eastbrook, 1785. 
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is the most important tale because of its relation to Prevost 
and Byron. 

A novel by Clara Reeve, the Exiles; or, Memoirs of the Count 
de Cronstadt (1788), was the basis of Kruitzner. Miss Reeve, 
who started her novelistic career with a correction of Walpole’s 
extravagant supernaturalism, had her attention drawn to the 
possibilities of Prevost, probably by Sophia Lee’s success. The 
structure, tone and characterization of the Exiles indicates its 
source, the Doyen de Killerine. The situation of Patrice with 
two wives forms the center about which the rest of the novel 
is built. The German setting seems to have been suggested by 
D’Arnaud’s Liebmann, Anecdote Allemande. The hero Cronstadt 
(who at one time takes the pseudonym Kreutzer) is really 
Patrice, and at once caught the eye of Helene Richter, who 
thought him the original creation of Miss Reeve and pointed 
out the novelty and significance of this characterization. Cron- 
stadt is the prototype of the genuine “schauerromantischen” hero 
whose melancholy and sensibility engrossed the interest of a 
public which demanded his reappearance writes Miss Richter.*’ 
But Patrice had appeared before in English dress and was to 
return as Kruitzner, Werner and Lara. He always had a 
peculiar fascination for sentimental readers, and this is not 
strange when we consider that he is compounded of romantic 
elements. While Eleonora and Matilda set the pattern for 
heroines, Cronstadt formed that of the sentimental hero. 

Clara Reeve and Sophia Lee had the greatest part in the 
formation of the English novel of terror—or better, the senti- 
mental adventure novel—basing it on Prevost and Walpole. 
It remains for us now to point out Ann Radcliffe’s relation to 
these and other predecessors. 

The first volume of the Recess was printed six years, and the 
Exiles one year before Mrs. Radcliffe’s first novel. John Moore’s 
Zeluco (1786) and William Beckford’s Vathek (1786) in point 
of time could have influenced her, but these novels are ob- 
viously of a different species. There was, however, a novelist 
whom we have not named who exerted a very definite influence. 
This is Charlotte Smith who is now forgotten but in her day 


5¢ A second edition was printed in 1789. 
57 Geschichte der Englischen Romantik, Halle, 1911, v. I, p. 195. 
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completely obscured the fame of her rival Mrs. Radcliffe until 
the appearance of the Romance of the Forest. 

Charlotte Smith began her literary career with a translation 
of Manon Lescaut (1786) and a series of stories from the Causes 
Célébres called the Romance of Real Life (1787). Then Emmeline 
(1788), Ethelinde (1789), Celestina (1791) and many others of 
the sentimental-adventure type came from her busy pen. These 
were really quite heterogeneous in character, mixing descriptions 
of gloomy castles, ghost stories, melodrama and characterization 
& la Prevost with romantic landscape after Rousseau and 
Mme. De Genlis, and pages of Fanny Burney’s social satire. 
Yet all this was within the limits of the possibilities of the 
sentimental novel. Because of Mrs. Smith’s great popularity 
she must be counted one of the chief disseminators of Prevost 
and French sensibility. The Old Manor House (1793) is her 
most realistic piece, while Montalbert (1795) in which Patrice 
reappears as Walsingham, and Celestina (1791) are the most 
romantic narratives. It is significant that the Romance of the 
Forest, the first long novel by Mrs. Radcliffe, and also the first 
of hers to make much of romantic description, was published 
some months after Celestina.** Borrowings show that Mrs. 
Radcliffe was thoroughly familiar with her contemporary’s 
novels, and that she learned much here is certain. 

Ann Radcliffe is usually called a great innovator, but she, 
like any other novelist of the time, was dependent on others.®® 
If she did not know Prevost at first hand, she knew him through 
Charlotte Smith, Sophia Lee, Clara Reeve, Mme. Ge Genlis and 
D’Arnaud. She was a close friend of Sophia Lee. Jerome Murch” 


58 Walter Raleigh, The English Novel, 1894, p. 232, writes that as Walpole 
and Reeve were without background, Mrs. Radcliffe must have learned the 
employment of scenery from the poets. Concerning Mrs. Smith’s Old Manor 
House, the only Smith novel Raleigh seems to know, he says, “ . . . . although 
it displays a happy subordinate employment of scenery, it came too late to 
influence (Radcliffe).” Raleigh overlooks the Recess, Ethelinde, Celestina and 
Adéle et Théodore, all of which offered models of description consulted by Rad- 
cliffe. Georges Meyer, op. cit., V, 529, and Camillo von Klenze, Interpretation of 
Italy, Univ. of Chicago Press, show that she used Mrs. Piozzi, Dupaty, Swin- 
burne, etc., also. 

59 Td. p. 228. Raleigh voices the usual opinion when he says, “There is nothing 
in her (Mrs. Radcliffe’s) books that she did not create.” 

60 Mrs. Barbauld and her Contemporaries, London, 1877, p. 135. 
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describes the acquaintance of the Lee sisters with the young 
Ann Ward at Bath, and the latter’s admiration for the Recess. 
Her connection with the Old English Baron has been heralded 
by everybody who has written on the subject, but it was no 
more important than that with Mme. De Genlis, D’Arnaud and 
the others I have named. 

Yet the Radcliffan novel was not exactly like that of her 
predecessors from whom she borrowed. As she developed as 
a writer, she formed a novel which was more graphic, more 
suggestive and more dependent on suspense for effect. To 
regard her work as a development of the sensibility that craved 
strong situations and the somber decoration of tombs and ruins, 
it is not necessary to belittle the importance of the attempt to 
arouse fear, yet one must remember that she considered herself 
representative of the century of enlightenment and checked all 
impulses to go beyond the appearance of the supernatural. 
We found this same restraint in her models, and it is precisely 
this that differentiates the sentimental adventure novel from 
the genuine romantic species as exemplified by the Monk, 
Melmoth the Wanderer, the German Schauerroman and the like. 

While Mrs. Radcliffe is more interested in nature description 
and situation than in character, one can still make out the 
lineaments of the old sentimental types." Her heroine is 
“sensible” as may be seen by the ideality and the intensity of her 
love, her passion for nature and retirement, and her pathological 
craving for fearful experiences. She, with her lover, represents 
the apogee of passivity. To a certain degree the poverty of 
characterization is redeemed by the employment of the tech- 
nique of suspense. In sum, Mrs. Radcliffe represents, as far as 
ideas go, a degraded stage of Prevost. How far her unsurpassed 


61 Walter Raleigh, op. cit., p. 228, seems, like Beers, to think that sentimental 
characters are first found in Radcliffe’s novels. “ ... . it is a testimony to the 
power of her art that her fancy first conceived a type of character that subse- 
quently passed from art into life. The man that Byron tried to be was the 
invention of Mrs. Radcliffe.” It would be more exact to say that this character 
was the invention of Prevost since he started the line of Patrice, Saint Preux, 
Werther, René and Childe Harold. See the preface to Werner which shows the 
powerful effect that Kruitzner, a copy of Patrice, had on Byron. Raleigh takes 
the lines in Lava beginning, “That brow in furrowed lines had fixed at last” as 
referring to Schedoni (Italian) when it really refers to Kruitzner. The character 
Schedoni is in great part a copy of Lewis’s Ambrosio. 
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power of suggestion and romantic description offset her short- 
comings is a question already answered by the critics. 

We have yet to note her borrowings in detail. The early 
works are important because they show the author groping 
about for congenial models. The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne 
(1789) is a combination of the Old English Baron and the Recess, 
of denatured Walpole and pure Prevost. The storm, the under- 
ground passages, the melodramatic fight and the Sanmorin 
episode are from the latter; the main lines of the story and the 
structure from the former. The ghost that howled in Miss 
Reeve’s novel is done away with, there is little description, and 
the book is a thin one-volume affair. 

The Sicilian Romance (1790) is still more tenebrous and 
subterranean. Its models were D’Arnaud’s Euphemie (1768) 
(a play demonstrating the pittoresque lugubre as set forth in the 
preface to Comminge),” the Recess, and Mme. De Genlis’ 
Histoire de la Duchesse de C***.® According to Georges Meyer™ 
the Sicilian Romance shows all of the elements of the Radcliffian 
novel in a fairly well-developed stage. If this is true, one can 
readily see how real the debt that ultimately goes back to 
Prevost is. 

With these two novels the first phase may be said to close, 
for the Romance of the Forest (1791) is longer, contains many 
landscapes, and is more after the manner of Charlotte Smith. 
The theme of incest, the ruined castle and its donjons, and the 
portentous dreams are from Prevost. Some features are from 
Marmontel, Mackenzie and Mme. De Genlis.™ Udolpho (1794) 


2 Comminge was played for the first time this same year but had been printed 
long before. Cornelia’s story in the S.R. is roughly that of Euphemie. There is 
also some similarity to a number of anti-clerical plays produced in Paris in 1790 
and the following years, e.g. Les Victimes Cloitrees by Monvel (1791). One of 
the settings for Euphemie is a ghastly underground donjon strewn with skulls, 
etc. : 

% Interpolated in Adéle et Théodore, 1782. The situation of the imprisoned 
mother in S.R. is also like that of Queen Mary in the Recess. The scene in 
which the mother sees her children but cannot speak to them is from the Recess, 
as well as the poisoning of the marquis. Mme. de Menon is Melo, just as 
Ferdinand and Julia resemble Eleonora and Matilda. The abbey and other 
traits are also from the same. 

Op. cit., p. 511. 

* La Luc is from Mackenzie. Some of the scenery suggests La Bergére 
des Alpes. Louis La Motte resembles Montague Thorold of Celestina. 
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is not essentially different from its predecessor. Celestina,® 
the Old Manor House, Desmond and Grasville Abbey are the 
principal sources. This is the most sentimental of all her works; 
the death-bed speech of Emily’s father is a summing-up of the 
commonplaces of sensibility, and reveals the authors familiarity 
with the tenets of the philosophy of feeling. 

The Italian belongs to a third phase, and is the most romantic 
Radcliffe novel, if we except Gaston de Blondeville. The famous 
villain Schedoni is a copy of the evil priest in the Monk, but 
it is probable that the Jesuit in Cleveland, or one of his numerous 
progeny, contributed to this characterization.** Mrs. Radcliffe 
utilized part of Montalbert (1795) for situation and character.® 

I have iimited myself to a summary account of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s borrowings since my chief purpose is to prove her 
dependence on Sophia Lee, Charlotte Smith and other imitators 
of Prevost. While I have only noted the most striking features 
these writers have in common, a more detailed comparison of 
tone, plan and conception will certainly corroborate the evidence 
that I have cited. 

Having traced the sentimental adventure novel thus far, we 
can with justification affirm that Prevost had a hand in its 
development in England just as he had in France, where one 
finds the same gradual preparation for romanticism and similar 
manifestations of sensibility. The Radcliffian novel is cosmo- 
politan and, while it was influenced by Ofranto, it never could 
have taken the form it did without Richardson and the French 
sentimental novel. Indeed, it never entirely lost its family 
likeness with the narratives of Mme. De Murat and Mme. 


® The wax figure is from Adéle et Théodore. The ghosts of Blangy, who prove 
to be smugglers, are from the Old Manor House. The recovery of Ludovico 
should be compared with the fight with banditti in Desmond. 

* This appeared serially in the Ladies’ Magazine, beginning 1793, XXIV 
136. It was published later by Robinson. It is signed G.M.., is quite like Udolpho, 
and has a prophetic dream from the Homme de Qualité. Radcliffe’s use of the 
dream is exactly like Prevost’s. 

8 Servais Etienne, op. cit., p. 77, n. I, believes that the renegade Italian 
priest Ubaldo in Yon’s Femmes de Mérite, 1759 was her model. The anticlerical 
plays, and novels like Sanfroid et Eulalie also had the villain priest. D’Auchterre 
in Celestina, and the priest in Cumberland’s Carmelite are also possible models. 

* Mme. Belcastro in Montalbert is Mme. Vivaldi of the Italian; the situation 
of the lovers in both novels is similar. 
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power of suggestion and romantic description offset her short- 
comings is a question already answered by the critics. 

We have yet to note her borrowings in detail. The early 
works are important because they show the author groping 
about for congenial models. The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne 
(1789) is a combination of the Old English Baron and the Recess, 
of denatured Walpole and pure Prevost. The storm, the under- 
ground passages, the melodramatic fight and the Sanmorin 
episode are from the latter; the main lines of the story and the 
structure from the former. The ghost that howled in Miss 
Reeve’s novel is done away with, there is little description, and 
the book is a thin one-volume affair. 

The Sicilian Romance (1790) is still more tenebrous and 
subterranean. Its models were D’Arnaud’s Euphemie (1768) 
(a play demonstrating the pittoresque lugubre as set forth in the 
preface to Comminge),” the Recess, and Mme. De Genlis’ 
Histoire de la Duchesse de C***. According to Georges Meyer™ 
the Sicilian Romance shows all of the elements of the Radcliffian 
novel in a fairly well-developed stage. If this is true, one can 
readily see how real the debt that ultimately goes back to 
Prevost is. 


With these two novels the first phase may be said to close, 
for the Romance of the Forest (1791) is longer, contains many 
landscapes, and is more after the manner of Charlotte Smith. 
The theme of incest, the ruined castle and its donjons, and the 
portentous dreams are from Prevost. Some features are from 
Marmontel, Mackenzie and Mme. De Genlis.® Udolpho (1794) 


* Comminge was played for the first time this same year but had been printed 
long before. Cornelia’s story in the S.R. is roughly that of Euphemie. There is 
also some similarity to a number of anti-clerical plays produced in Paris in 1790 
and the following years, e.g. Les Victimes Cloitrees by Monvel (1791). One of 
the settings for Euphemie is a ghastly underground donjon strewn with skulls, 
etc. , 

* Interpolated in Adéle et Théodore, 1782. The situation of the imprisoned 
mother in S.R. is also like that of Queen Mary in the Recess. The scene in 
which the mother sees her children but cannot speak to them is from the Recess, 
as well as the poisoning of the marquis. Mme. de Menon is Melo, just as 
Ferdinand and Julia resemble Eleonora and Matilda. The abbey and other 
traits are also from the same. 

“ Op. cit., p. 511. 

* La Luc is from Mackenzie. Some of the scenery suggests La Bergére 
des Alpes. Louis La Motte resembles Montague Thorold of Celestina. 
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is not essentially different from its predecessor. Celestina,® 
the Old Manor House, Desmond and Grasville Abbey are the 
principal sources. This is the most sentimental of all her works; 
the death-bed speech of Emily’s father is a summing-up of the 
commonplaces of sensibility, and reveals the authors familiarity 
with the tenets of the philosophy of feeling. 

The Italian belongs to a third phase, and is the most romantic 
Radcliffe novel, if we except Gaston de Blondeville. The famous 
villain Schedoni is a copy of the evil priest in the Monk, but 
it is probable that the Jesuit in Cleveland, or one of his numerous 
progeny, contributed to this characterization.** Mrs. Radcliffe 
utilized part of Montalbert (1795) for situation and character.®® 

I have limited myself to a summary account of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s borrowings since my chief purpose is to prove her 
dependence on Sophia Lee, Charlotte Smith and other imitators 
of Prevost. While I have only noted the most striking features 
these writers have in common, a more detailed comparison of 
tone, plan and conception will certainly corroborate the evidence 
that I have cited. 

Having traced the sentimental adventure novel thus far, we 
can with justification affirm that Prevost had a hand in its 
development in England just as he had in France, where one 
finds the same gradual preparation for romanticism and similar 
manifestations of sensibility. The Radcliffian novel is cosmo- 
politan and, while it was influenced by Otranto, it never could 
have taken the form it did without Richardson and the French 
sentimental novel. Indeed, it never entirely lost its family 
likeness with the narratives of Mme. De Murat and Mme. 


The wax figure is from Adéle et Théodore. The ghosts of Blangy, who prove 
to be smugglers, are from the Old Manor House. The recovery of Ludovico 
should be compared with the fight with banditti in Desmond. 

*7 This appeared serially in the Ladies’ Magazine, beginning 1793, XXIV 
136. It was published later by Robinson. It is signed G.M., is quite like Udolpho, 
and has a prophetic dream from the Homme de Qualité. Radcliffe’s use of the 
dream is exactly like Prevost’s. 

“8 Servais Etienne, op. cit., p. 77, n. I, believes that the renegade Italian 
priest Ubaldo in Yon’s Femmes de Mérite, 1759 was her model. The anticlerical 
plays, and novels like Sanfroid et Eulalie also had the villain priest. D’Auchterre 
in Celestina, and the priest in Cumberland’s Carmelite are also possible models. 

*? Mme. Belcastro in Montalbert is Mme. Vivaldi of the Italian; the situation 
of the lovers in both novels is similar. 
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D’Aulnoy. If we take into account its geneology, we are enabled 
to draw a distinction between the romantic and the pre- 
romantic novel, between the fiction of the female sentimentalists 
and that of Walpole and Lewis. When Walter Raleigh writes 
that “ .... when the romantic spirit first touched prose litera- 
ture, its sanity disappeared, and then followed decades of 
nightmare and fever,” he leaves out of account the novels we 
have been describing where the focus of attention is on the 
misfortunes of sentimental lovers. The romantic demoniacal 
character had not yet monopolized the scene, although the 
Italian was a step in this direction. The more unrestrained 
manifestations of the romantic spirit—sensualism, radicalism, 
supernaturalism, satanism—did not appear in the novel of 
Sophia Lee, Charlotte Smith and Ann Radcliffe. Yet the 
romantic spirit was here under the guise of a sensibility which 
seemed on the surface quite conventional and even orthodox, 
and while there was undoubtedly-fever, there was still sanity 
and the conservatism born of the feminine unwillingness to 
countenance what seemed to offend common sense. 
JamEs R. Foster 





XXIV 


ROSSETTI’S READING AND HIS 
CRITICAL OPINIONS 


HE purpose of this article is to indicate the character and 

approximately the scope of Rossetti’s reading, and to 
examine the opinions he expressed on the books he read. Many 
volumes must, of course, have passed through his hands of 
which he left no record, but enough allusions remain (and I 
omit mention of a few relating to unimportant works of the 
nineteenth century) to enable us to reconstruct the literary 
interests of Rossetti and define his tendencies as a critic. 

Material for the study is drawn in part from Rossetti’s works, 
though he wrote few formal criticisms. Comments on his 
reading occur also in various biographies of the poet, par- 
ticularly in that by his brother, William Michael Rossetti. 
Finally, the greatest source of our knowledge is his own letters. 
A large number of these have been preserved in volumes edited 
under different titles by his brother, but there are many others 
in various memoirs, especially in Hall Caine’s Recollections of 
Rossetti. 

Caine remarks that an examination of the poet’s library con- 
veyed the impression that “he was a careful, but slow and 
thorough reader (as was seen by the marginal annotations 
which nearly every volume contained).”! Furthermore, it 
appears that practically all of Rossetti’s reading was concerned 
with literature. His brother says, “Science and metaphysics 
were totally out of Rossetti’s ken.” Biography and history, 
also, claimed but a small share of his time. A notable exception, 
however, was Boswell’s Johnson, which he greatly admired. 
Practically all the history he read was Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, Merivale’s Roman Empire, and somewhat of Plutarch and 
Gibbon. Indeed, his brother concludes, most of the poet’s 
knowledge of history came from fiction.2 Our task of tracing 
Rossetti’s reading, then, confines itself for the most part to 
books concerned with literature. 

1T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Lond., 1882), p. 234- 


2 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Family-Letters with a Memoir by William Michael 
Rossetti (London, 1895, two volumes), I, 102-3. 
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In childhood, Rossetti became fairly well acquainted with 
the Bible. According to his brother, “Job, Ecclesiastes, and the 
A pocalypse, were the sections of the Scripture which, before he 
attained manhood and ever afterwards he viewed with peculiar 
interest and homage.”* The only other book from an Oriental 
source mentioned in Rossetti’s reading is the Arabian Nights‘ 
from which in later life he took the subject for a water color.® 

Greek was virtually non-existent for the poet. On leaving 
school in 1842, he knew the beginning of the language, but, 
after a few years’ interval, his brother conjectures, he may not 
have been able even to read the letters.6 When a schoolboy, he 
read the Jliad in translation, and in later years he knew and 
preferred the Odyssey, his interest in Homeric material being 
mirrored in both his verse and his painting.” Rossetti likewise 
translated into graceful verse two brief fragments of Sappho 
under the title Beauty. 

By the close of his school days, Rossetti, we are told, “knew 
Latin reasonably well, up to Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, etc.” From 
one of his youthful letters we learn further that he was well 
acquainted with one of the Eclogues of Virgil, but (at least 
according to the accusation of a cruel uncle) did not understand 
Horace.* A water color of Tibullus returning to Delia, the 
event being pictured, we learn from a brief prose fragment,’ 
as Tibullus in one of his elegies hoped it would take place, may 
well indicate some acquaintance with this Roman poet. Finally, 
Rossetti writes that he has been reading St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions and makes some rather jocular remarks about the 
saint’s wallowing in sin.'° 

3 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 57. 

4 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 60. 

5 The Golden Water of the Princess Parisadé. My information about Rossetti’s 
paintings and drawings is derived from W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
as Designer and Writer (London, 1889), and H. C. Marillier, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, An Illustrated Memorial of his Art and Life (London, 1904). 

® Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 71-2. 

7 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 81. Rossetti executed pictures of Circe and 
of Helen of Troy and wrote two sonnets on Cassandra, the poem Troy Town, 
and a sonnet Death’s Songsters with references to two adventures of Ulysses. 

8 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 71-2; II, 8; respectively. 

® The Works Of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Edited with Preface and Notes by 
. William M. Rossetti (London, 1911, one volume), p. 605-6. 

10 Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott. Edited by W. 
Minto. (London, 1892, two volumes), I, 294. 
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Of far greater importance than Rossetti’s reading in Greek 
and Latin literature, however, was his reading of Italian. 
Strange as it may seem in a family so largely Italian, Rossetti 
in childhood read only English." At this time, furthermore, 
his father’s abstruse, theoretic studies in Dante alienated the 
boy from the great Florentine until about 1844, at which time 
he began for himself to read and love Dante.” This reverence 
became one of the great inspirations in Rossetti’s life and pro- 
duced abundant fruit in both painting and literature. He 
painted or sketched more subjects from Dante than from any 
other author, especially from the Vita.Nuova and the Purgatorio, 
and executed some of them more than once." In literature, the 
same enthusiasm produced Dante at Verona, several sonnets, 
and translations of two brief passages in the Divine Comedy, 
of various lyrics, and of the Vita Nuova. From the last work, 
Rossetti says, “we can divine the whole bitterness of wrong to 
such a soul as Dante’s, its poignant sense of abandonment, or 
its deep and jealous refuge in memory. Above all, it is here that 
we find the first manifestations of that wisdom of obedience, 
that natural breath of duty, which afterwards, in the Com- 
media, lifted up a mighty voice for warning and testimony. 
Throughout the Vita Nuova there is a strain like the first 
falling murmur which reaches the ear in some remote meadow, 
and prepares us to look upon the sea.”* Such criticism pro- 
claims the hand of a poet. 

After Dante, the most noteworthy enthusiasm of Rossetti 
in Italian literature was in favor of the neglected early lyric 
pgets, an enthusiasm which revealed the insight of the pos- 
sessor and enriched the world with an able translation. 


To compensate for much that is incomplete and inexperiexiced [Rossetti 
writes] these poems possess, in their degree, beauties of a kind which 
can never again exist in art; and offer, besides, a treasure of grace and 
variety in the formation of their metres. Nothing but a strong im- 
pression, first of their poetic value, and next of the biographical interest 
of some of them, .... would have inclined me to bestow the time and 
trouble which have resulted in this collection. 

11 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 58. 

2 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 63-4, and 102. 

13 Marillier’s list of Rossetti’s paintings may be consulted. There are more 
than a dozen, the two most famous being Beata Beatrix and Dante’s Dream. 

“ Works, pp. 296-7. 

6 Works, p. 282. Brief critical remarks, appreciative but moderate in their 
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In other words, Rossetti appreciates the charms of early poetry, 
but is not blinded by his enthusiasm to its defects. However, 
he is conscious that the public will hardly share his admiration. 
As he charmingly expresses it, “I know there is no great stir 
to be made by launching afresh, on high-seas busy with new 
traffic, the ships which have been long outstripped and the 
ensigns which are grown strange.”!* 

In the other two great thirteenth-century Italians, Rossetti 
was much less interested. He had in his library “a pretty little 
early edition of Petrarch.”!? Furthermore, he refers to a sonnet 
of Petrarch on Cino da Pistoia and to. the first of the Trionfi,'* 
but elsewhere declares that he thinks he has never read the 
first sonnet of Petrarch.!® These statements suggest that 
although he had some knowledge of Petrarch’s works, he had 
not devoted much time to them. In Dante and his Circle, the 
volume of translations from the early lyrists, Rossetti gives 
six sonnets by Boccaccio, three of them on Dante and the other 
three “chosen for their beauty alone.” Two of the latter trio 
deal with Fiammetta, of whom Rossetti also painted a picture 
and wrote a sonnet, and “the third has a playful charm very 
characteristic of the author of the Decameron.”*° Citations in 
the notes to Dante and his Circle prove Rossetti’s reading of the 
Decameron as well as of Sacchetti’s tales." 

Ariosto constituted most of the poet’s Italian reading in his 
school days.” Furthermore, in a critical article, Rossetti shows 
familiarity with what both Ariosto and Tasso stand for. 
A certain epic, he observes, belongs “to that illegitimate line 
which claims Ariosto for its ancestor.” He nevertheless seems 
to prefer this poet to the later one, for he speaks aptly of 





claims, may be found in the prose contained in Dante and his Circle. The 
notes show familiarity with such works as Dino Compagni’s Chronicle, Villani’s 
History of Florence, and the Pecorone of Giovanni Fiorentino. 

6 Works, p. 284. 

17 Caine, Recollections, p. 232. 

18 Works, p. 305. 

19 Rossetti Papers 1862 to 1870 Compiled by William Michael Rossetti 
(London, 1903), p. 527. 

20 Works, p. 413. W. M. Rossetti in a note (Works, p. 676) says that the 
second Fiammetta sonnet “bears a certain relation” to Rossetti’s sonnet and, 
even more, to the painting. 

1 Works, pp. 301, 30S. 

” Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 83. 
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“Tasso’s branch of the heroic family, which, if more legitimate, 
has yet always seemed to us to be less akin to the parent stock 
in vigour than the misbegotten fire of Ariosto.”% 

However, all the later poets, in Rossetti’s opinion, were much 
surpassed by Michelangelo, whose works he thought of editing 
and translating. As he puts it, “My own impression is that 
Michelangelo stands about alone as a good Italian poet after 
Dante etc., unless we except Poliziano.”* The phrasing of the 
statement is not complimentary to Ariosto and Tasso, but 
probably the “etc.” protects Petrarch and Boccaccio. Of prose 
writers, Rossetti read Cellini and Vasari. 

In the field of more modern Italian literature, he wrote a 
kindly review of Poems by Francesco and Gaetano Polidori. The 
work was strictly a family affair since Gaetano Polidori, 
Rossetti’s grandfather, was editing and adding to the work 
of an earlier kinsman. Hence the reviewer was tactfully 
appreciative and refrained from making dangerous comparisons 
with other poets. 

Of the greater Italian poets of more recent times, Rossetti 
refers to “that Byron of the classic school, or Racine of romanti- 
cism ... the great Alfieri,”** and he translates from Leopardi, 
The Leaf, a short lyric which the Italian in turn had translated 
from the French of Millevoye. Of the less important poets, he 
made translations of two lyrics by Niccold Tommaseo. 

Rossetti’s knowledge of Dante and some of the contemporary 
lyrists, then, was intimate. He cared much less for the rest of 
Italian poetry, except Michelangelo, and apparently read 
ycomparatively little Italian prose. 

Spanish literature played even a smaller réle in Rossetti’s 
life than did that of Greece and Rome. In his school days, he 
read Don Quixote unappreciatively,?’ and late in life he had in 
his library a copy of Fitzgerald’s translations from Calderon.”® 
I find no record of his knowing the language. 


% Works, p. 537. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 275. 
% W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 177. 
% Works, p. 539. 

27 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 82. 

28 Caine, Recollections, p. 234. 
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Besides Italian, French was the only foreign language and 
literature which Rossetti knew at all intimately. His ac- 
quaintance, however, seems to have been sharply specialized. 
In the first place, he evidently admired early French literature. 
From this he translated three poems by Villon and two other 
bits of verse, John of Tours and My Father’s Close, of which he 
does not specify the authors. I find no mention of the extent 
of Rossetti’s reading in old French literature, and one is inclined 
to suspect thit these translations bear witness to a great admira- 
tion of the medieval rather than to an intimate acquaintance. 

The intervening periods seem to have interested Rossetti 
comparatively little. In childhood he had delighted his youthful 
soul with a tome entitled Endimion an Excellent Fancy First 
Composed in French by Monsieur Gombauld and Now Elegantly 
Interpreted by Richard Hurst, Gentleman, 1639.”® Later, in 1843 
and 1844, largely on account of their pictures, it seems, he 
bought a copy of Perrault’s Contes des Fées and “a Moliére, 
illustrated by Tony Johannot in a manner so exquisitely comic 
that it almost made me split my sides with laughing.”*° Rossetti 
also read Gil Blas.™ 

With the nineteenth century, on the other hand, Rossetti’s 
reading of French literature enlarges. Strange as it may seem, 
we find far more novels recorded than poetry. Soon after leaving 
school he read de Musset and Hugo. Of the. latter, he read 
Notre Dame de Paris, other prose works, and some verse and 
also at some time translated two songs from his Burgraves.® 
Indeed in 1844 and 1845 he luxuriated in French novels. He is 
fond of Soulié’s Les Mémoires du Diable. “Do not tell me how 
Sue’s novel [the Juif Errant] goes on,” he entreats in a letter, 
“since I do not wish to have it stale on my return.” George 
Sand’s Horace “certainly contains some splendid and even 
sublime pieces of writing.” “Paul de Kock is unquestionably 
the most amusing and the most natural of the novelists. .. . 
Today or tomorrow I shall get another by the same author.” 
And Mérimée’s Colomia “is perfectly sublime. There is about 


2° Caine, Recollections, pp. 180-1. 

3° Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 28 and 21, respectively. 

1 Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti (New York, 1906, two 
volumes), I, 57, and Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 82. 

2 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 83, 100. 
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it a manly and vigorous style which has seldom indeed been 
equalled.”*s 

Though we find no counterpart of this extreme enjoyment 
in later years, Rossetti seems to have continued fond of French 
novels. In the latter part of 1872, he read Flaubert’s Salammbé 
and writes in a letter of January 3, 1873: “It is a phenomenal 
book, and could only have emanated from a nation on the brink 
of a great catastrophe. The line of demarcation between this 
and Notre Dame de Paris, published some thirty years before, 
is very singular to remark. Hugo’s book astounds one with 
horrors, but they seem called up more for the purpose of 
evoking the extremes of human pity, and for the author’s own 
luxury in that passion, than for any other aim. Flaubert, on 
the contrary, is not only destitute of pity, but one could not 
judge from his book, teeming as it does with inconceivable 
horrors, that such an element existed or ever had existed in 
human nature..... It seems the work of a nation from which 
mercy had been cast out, and which was destined soon to find 
none.” So much indeed has the book impressed Rossetti that 
he desires to read Madame Bovary a second time.™ 

Rossetti’s favorite French novelist, however, was Dumas, 
and Hall Caine reports seeing at least one hundred volumes by 
him in the poet’s library.* The realistic Balzac was considered 
by Rossetti, according to Ford Madox Brown’s son, to be 
“melodramatic in plot, conceited, wishywashy, and dull,” but 
W. M. Rossetti is inclined to modify this harsh statement. His 
brother, he asserts, admired Balzac in some ways and con- 
sidered him “intellectual and deep-probing,” but preferred 
Dumas.” 

Rossetti’s knowledge of things German was very slight. His 
brother says of the language: “He learned it well up to a certain 
point, yet not so as to read freely and I suppose that, by the 
age of twenty-five to thirty, he may have forgotten four-fifths 
of what he had acquired.”*” He seems, however, to have felt 


33 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 98; II, 25, 28, 28, 32, respectively. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 273. Rossetti has a little epitaph of a 
sardonic nature on Flaubert, Dis Manibus. 

% Recollections, p. 234. 

% Family-Lelters and Memoir, I, 419-20. 

37 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 87. 
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great enthusiasm for the language, for at this time he translated 
Biirger’s Lenore, a part of the Nibelungenlied, and Hartmann 
von Aue’s Arme Heinrich (as Henry the Leper)** It is note- 
worthy that two out of the three—the longer ones—are from 
the early German, showing the same preference for the medieval 
that Rossetti displayed in Italian and French literature. 

Rossetti read and reread Faust in Filmore’s translation, 
incidentally acquiring subjects for pictures*® and, later, when 
planning his painting of Lilith, translated four lines about her 
from the Brocken scene of the drama. Moreover, in a letter 
about 1851, having read Wilhelm Meister, he writes humorously 
about the self-development of the hero: “On one page he is in 
despair about some girl he has been the death of; in the next 
you are delighted with his enlarged views of Hamlet. Nothing, 
plainly, is so fatal to the duty of self-culture as self-sacrifice, 
even to the measure of a grain of mustard seed.”4° Similarly, 
Caine reports the presence of Faust and Carlyle’s translation 
of Wilhelm Meister in Rossetti’s library, but declares that 
otherwise “German writers were conspicuously absent.”* 

In his youth, Rossetti read Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl and 
Lamotte-Fouqué’s Undine in English and Hoffman’s Contes 
Fantastiques in French. “He had a positive passion for 
Meinhold’s wondrous Sidonia the Sorceress (translated) ,”* and 
a passage in a letter of 1855 speaks of his looking “right through 
a pretty extensive collection” of Heine’s poems.* In con- 
cluding, we must not fail to observe that the greater part of 
Rossetti’s reading of German literature, whether in the original 
or translated, occurred in his youth. 

The consideration of Rossetti’s reading of books by Slavs 
and Scandinavians is brief indeed. The only mention of Russian 
literature which I find is that the poet read Turgenev’s Le Pain 


38 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 104. 

39 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 103. He made paintings or drawings of 
Gretchen trying on the jewels, Gretchen and Mephistopheles in the chapel, 
and Gretchen and Faust in prison. 

4° W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, I, 294. 

“ Caine, Recollections, p. 234. 

© Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 101. 

3 Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham 1854-1870. Edited 
by George Birkbeck Hill (New York, no date), p.96-7. One of Rossetti’s draw- 
ings—-The Queen’s Page—is from Heine. 
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@’Autrui in French, finding it “quite admirable in its way.” 
Moreover, on inspecting Rossetti’s library, Caine says that he 
“seemed to be a reader of Swedenborg, as White’s book on the 
great mystic testified.” This inference is borne out by a 
mention of Swedenborg as “the Seer” in a sonnet.” 

As in foreign literatures, Rossetti’s reading in English 
accented certain periods. In the literature before 1700, he 
showed but little interest. The only mention of Chaucer that 
I have encountered is the remark that he was one of the four 
English writers who best sympathized with their readers.*’ 
This is indeed but meager tribute to the father of English 
poetry from one who was himself a poet. He became acquainted 
with the King’s Quair while visiting Penkill and, since, as 
W. B. Scott says,** he “knew nothing” about the early poetry 
of Great Britain, he was much taken with it. The result, of 
course, is the King’s Tragedy with the insertion of certain verses 
from King James’ poem. 

Rossetti read old romances, by his own admission, in the 
hope to “pitch upon stunning words for poetry.” Some of the 
romances were “tremendously fine.”*® In 1849 Rossetti read a 
translation of the Gesta Romanorum, probably to find subjects 
for pictures, and from it secured the story of his poem The Siaff 
and Scrip.6® To Malory’s Morte d’Arthur he had not paid “any 
marked attention in earlier years.”*§ Later, presumably, he 
paid more; at any rate, a fair number of his paintings and 
drawings are taken from Arthurian subjects. 

The early English ballads similarly attracted Rossetti, and 
he admitted that, on first seeing them, he had exclaimed to 
» himself, “There lies: your line.”* His characteristic taste for 
the medieval and primitive is discernible in his attitude toward 
English literature, but far less markedly so than in the case of 


“ Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 241. 

4 Caine, Recollections, p. 234. 

® Works, p. 94. 

47 Works, p. 621. 

48 Autobiography, II, 116. 

49 Joseph Knight, Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (London, 1887), p. 28. 

50 Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 51, and Works, p. 649. 

51 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 196. Some seven paintings and drawings 
owe their subjects to the Morte d’Arthur. 
582 Caine, Recollections, p. 293. 
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the Continental literatures. In particular, his apparent coldness 
toward Chaucer is strange, but it may be explained perhaps by 
Chaucer’s comparative realism or the difficulty of his language. 
Shakespeare, of course, excited the greatest admiration in 
Rossetti. He began at a tender age of four or five, becoming 
interested in selections from Hamlet with accompanying illustra- 
tions.* At the more seasoned age of seven, he writes a childish 
letter to the effect that he likes Richard III “exceedingly.” 
Indeed “I, Maria, and William, know several scenes by heart.” 
Evidences of his later affection for the master Elizabethan are 
his completion of Ophelia’s song “How should I your true love 
know” (An Old Song Ended), the excellent critical remark that 
in Macbeth “the kingly we is tripped up by the guilty J in many 
places,”® and several paintings or drawings.” As his love for 
Shakespeare began early, it ended late, for on his death bed 
“he half-sang, half-recited, snatches from one of Iago’s songs 
s in Othello.”*" 
i ys Of other Elizabethan authors, it appears, Rossetti had a 
limited knowledge. Joseph Knight, who was acquainted with 
him personally, remarks, “That Rossetti was ever a close student 
of the Elizabethan drama does not appear. Shakespeare he 
studied from boyhood; Marlowe was an early favorite; of 
Chapman, either as a translator or as a dramatist, he knew little; 
and Webster’s two great tragedies came within his ken.”** That 
Rossetti appreciated the value of Elizabethan songs is evident 
in his speaking of “the best period of English song writing, 
whose rarest treasures lie scattered among the plays of our 
Elizabethan dramatists.”5* Furthermore, though declaring 
he is “no adept in elder sonnet literature,” he praises one of 





53 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 58. 

4 Praeraphaelite Diaries and Letters Edited by William Michael Rossetti 
(London, 1900), p. 7. 

5 Caine, Recollections, pp. 141-2. 

% Orlando and Adam in the Forest (boyish), Hamlet and Ophelia, The Madness 
of Ophelia, Mariana, Desdemona’s Death Song, Juliet and the Old Nurse, The 
Death of Lady Macbeth. 

57 Caine, Recollections, p. 294. 

58 J. Knight, Life of Rossetti, p. 63. Caine records that he had copies of some 
Elizabethan dramatists other than Shakespeare in his library. (Recollections, 
p. 233.) 

59 Works, p. 595. 
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Drayton’s sonnets, the Love-Parting, as “almost the best in 
the language, if not quite.” I find no mention of Spenser. 

In the seventeenth century Rossetti seems to have been 
fondest of Milton’s sonnets and Donne. The former, indeed, he 
says, “seem to me to be every one of them of exceptional ex- 
cellence.”™ It is astonishing at first sight that Rossetti has 
passed over the august epics of Milton; our wonder, however, 
ceases when we reflect that Milton’s austere grandeur must 
have been alien to Rossetti’s warm Southern nature, but that 
his sonnets appealed because Rossetti too was a master of this 
form. Than Donne, “there is hardly an English poet better 
worth a thorough knowledge,” according to Rossetti, and 
elsewhere he pronounces him “full of excellences, and not 
brimming but rather spilling with quaintnesses.”® 

Of the other seventeenth century authors, Vaughan “re- 
sembles Donne a good deal as to quaintness, but with a more 
emotional personality,” and “extreme homeliness” is a trait 
of Quarles. Finally, Rossetti speaks with delightful humor of 
“the Pilgrim’s Progress where the pleasant names of heavenly 
places really make you feel as if you could get there if the 
journey could only be made in that very way,—the pitfalls 
plain to the eye and all the wicked people with wicked names.”® 

In the eighteenth century, Rossetti is better read than in 
the earlier literature. His favorite poets are indicated in an 
appreciative remark about Smart, in which he begins with a 
burst of enthusiasm, but in which his literary conscience starts 
working and causes him, as it were, to eat his words. “Did you 
ever read Christopher Smart’s Song to David, the only great 
accomplished poem of the last century? The unaccomplished 
ones are Chatterton’s,—of course I mean earlier than Blake 
or Coleridge, and without reckoning so exceptional a genius 
as Burns. ... You will find Smart’s poem a masterpiece of rich 
imagery, exhaustive resources, and reverberant sound.”® To 

* Caine, Recollections, p. 249. 

*! Caine, Recollections, p. 237. 

* Caine, Recollections, p. 195, and Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 356. 


* Caine, Recollections, p. 259. Rossetti also approved of Herbert (Letters to 
Allingham, p. 218). 


“ Works, p. 627. 
% Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers 1854 to 1862, Edited by William 
Michael Rossetti (London, 1899), p. 205. . 


* Caine, Recollections, pp. 194-5. 
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put the matter briefly, the romantic poets of the century were 
those whom Rossetti most enjoyed. Of Burns, Rossetti says 
in a fragment: “Whosoever be of all men the most a poet, 
Robert Burns is of all poets the most a man. His enormous 
identity—the lowly labour united to the plumed and crested 
intellect—thus shoots up as in overwhelming vigour and makes 
his presence a mountain among the hills of Poesy.”*’ 

Rossetti, even at the age of sixteen or seventeen, was an 
admirer of Blake.** This admiration in later years, moreover, 
took the practical form of contributing much sensible though 
not at all brilliant critical matter to Gilchrist’s life of Blake. 
Of the Poetical Sketches (of 1783), if one considers the author’s 
youth and the epoch in which he produced them, Rossetti 
declares, it is “hardly possible to overrate their astonishing 
merit.” He calls other poems almost flawless in essential respects 
and he praises Blake’s quaintness, spiritual beauties, and his 
“exquisite metrical gift,” his “pure perfection in writing verse.” 
Finally Rossetti elsewhere speaks most aptly of “that colossal 
infancy of expression which we find in William Blake.”®® 

Blake had defects in the eyes of Rossetti, but Chatterton 
was spotless perfection. The poet-painter took some interest in 
the work of the Bristol youth in 1848, but thereafter neglected 
him till in the closing years of his life his enthusiasm burned 
with all the ardor of a Romeo. He writes of “the less marvellous 
than absolutely miraculous Chatterton. Are you up in his 
work? He is in the very first rank!.... He was as great as any 
English poet whatever, and might absolutely, had he lived, 
have proved the only man in England’s theatre of imagination 
who could have bandied parts with Shakespeare. ... . Not to 
know Chatterton is to be ignorant of the true day-spring of 
modern romantic poetry.””° 

Rossetti, however, read eighteenth century authors over 
whom he grew less enthusiastic. Indeed Caine records that the 
poet had wandered far in the by-paths of English verse, for 


87 Works, p. 637. The first part of this is versified on page 239. 

8 Caine, Recollections, p. 191. 

®? Works, pp. 595, 596, 598, 631. Rossetti also read a fair number of works 
about Blake. 

70 Caine, Recollections, pp. 184-5. W. M. Rossetti in Works, pp. 670-1, agrees 
about these opinions of his brother. 
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example by reading such works as Gilfillan’s Specimens of the 
Less-Read British Poets. Though they no doubt proved suffi- 
ciently interesting to entice him onward in his browsing, he 
speaks slightingly of “the usual array of nobodies—Addison, 
Akenside, and the whole alphabet down to Zany and Zero.”” 
Those of the greater eighteenth century poets who inclined 
more to the classic are not mentioned in Rossetti’s letters, 
though they may perchance consider themselves fortunate for 
the oversight. In one of his reviews of Hake, on the contrary, 
he speaks of “a formality and even occasional courtliness of 
diction which recall Pope himself in his most artificial flights; 
while one is frequently reminded of Gray by sustained vigour 
of declamation.”” The contrast of this temperate comment 
with his ecstasy over Chatterton, is an index to the values 
which governed Rossetti’s critical judgments. 

Furthermore, Rossetti was by no means ignorant of eigh- 
teenth century novelists. In childhood, like the orthodox little 
boy, he had devoured Robinson Crusoe, and at least started on 
the History of the Plague.” Late in life, he joined in the studies 
of Hall Caine. To be sure, Rossetti impressed his friend as 
having read more French than English fiction, but he threw 
himself into the field with eagerness and the two enjoyed 
Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne together. Moreover, in 
1868 we find him interested in Vathek and desirous of borrowing 
volumes by Madame D’Arblay.” 

Of other prose, he had read as a child that satire which is no 
satire, Gulliver’s Travels.”° His later reading of Gibbon and his 

, extreme relish for Boswell have already been touched on. His 
delight in the latter is evidenced by his making in 1860-61 


71 Caine, Recollections, pp. 194-5. In childhood, he also read Gay’s Fables 
(Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 60). 

72 Works, p. 627. In 1843, Rossetti made two drawings of subjects drawn from 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

73 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 60; II, 6. 

% T. Hall Caine, My Story (New York, 1909), pp. 154-5, 172-3. Part of this 
volume deals with Rossetti and is a condensation of Caine’s Recollections. 
A note by W. M. Rossetti (Works, p. 680) seems to indicate that the poet 
admired Tristram Shandy earlier. 

7 Rossetti Papers, p. 369; Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 336. In childhood, 
he also began the Castle of Otranto (ibid., II, 6). 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 60. 
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both a drawing and a water color of Dr. Johnson at the Mitre 
Tavern with Two Methodist Ladies, a complete departure from 
his usual romantic and aesthetic type of picture. 

A sweeping statement by Caine, moreover, to the effect that 
Rossetti and he read, among other authors, Steele, Savage, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson” confirms us in our view that Rossetti 
was fairly well read in the century, but does not change our 
impression that he specialized in poets—especially the imagina- 
tive ones—and, to a lesser degree, in the novelists. 

In the English poets of the early nineteenth century, Rossetti 
was better read than in any field we have yet considered except 
perhaps Dante and his contemporaries. After worshipping 
Scott in his childhood, Rossetti as a youth evidently came under 
the spell of Byron, preferring his narrative poems to the 
reflective Childe Harold. The noble lord is referred to as “my 
favourite poet” by 1842, but, though Rossetti continued to 
esteem him, he read little of his work after 1844.78 In that year 
he began to read Shelley more than any other poet. But in 
spite of much admiration, in spite of his classing Shelley as one 
of “the three greatest English imaginations” with Shakespeare 
and Coleridge,’® it is evident that there were many elements 
in Shelley that displeased Rossetti. In the words of his brother 
he resented “at times those elements in Shelley’s poetry where 
the abstract tends to lose sight of the concrete, or where 
revolutionary philanthropy, rather than the world of men and 
women, is the dominant note.”®° As a result, he always pre- 
ferred Byron, Keats, and Coleridge.*' His underlying irritation 
with Shelley is evident in the somewhat flippant remark apropos 
of his early death, “As to Shelley, it is really a mercy that he 
has not been hatching yearly universes till now.” 

The next favorite to reign, beginning in 1845 or 1846, was 
Keats,® and he, though soon surpassed by a later poet, came to 

™ My Story, pp. 139-40. 

78 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 81, 100; II, 8. Other references to Byron 
are II, 9, 18, 21. Rossetti sketched one subject from The Siege of Corinth. 
A list of his favorite poets, according to time, is found in Some Reminiscences 
of W. M. Rossetti, I, 57. 

7 Caine, My Story, p. 141. 

8° Works, p. 671. 

1 Rossetti Papers, pp. 498-9. 


® Caine, Recollections, p. 170. 
% Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 100. 
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his own again afterward. Indeed, W. M. Rossetti asserts 
“Perhaps, in his last few years, the poetry of Keats was more 
constantly present to my brother’s thoughts than that of anyone 
else, hardly excepting even Dante.” “Endymion,” we read 
furthermore, “is a magic toy, fit for the childhood of a divine 
poet.”® Moreover, as Keats grew older, “He was getting always 
choicer and simpler, and my favourite piece in his works is 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci—I suppose about his last.” In a 
word, of all the poets prominent at the time, Keats was “the 
one true heir of Shakspeare,” and unlike poets who do both 
good and evil in the world, he gives his admirers a joy which 
is “a flawless gift.”® 

Coleridge was also an object of veneration to Rossetti. 
Indeed, though he presumably devoted less study to the works 
as a whole than to Keats, “towards the close of his life he would 
perhaps have exalted a few of Coleridge’s poems above all 
others produced in that period of our literature.”®’ Several 
excellent critical remarks by Rossetti on Coleridge are recorded. 
The conclusion of Christabel “hints at infinite beauty, but 
somehow remains a sort of cobweb.” Indeed the latter part 
“seems to have reached a fatal facility of jingling, at the heels 
whereof followed Scott.”8* Coleridge is, moreover, “a spiritu- 
alized Turner.” Again, “His best work is tuned but never 
twanged.” Finally Rossetti declared elsewhere that “what came 
most of all uppermost in Coleridge, was his wonderful intuitive 
knowledge and love of the sea, whose billowy roll, and break, 
and sibilation, seemed echoed in the very mechanism of his 
verse.” ®? 

The poet most intimately associated with Coleridge, Words- 
worth was, however, persona non grata to Rossetti. He denied 
that Wordsworth possessed a grasp of the grand style or a vital 
lyric impulse.*° Though he allowed that the Lake poet’s best 
sonnet, Toussaint L’Ouverture, was noble, in general he declared 

* Works, p. 671. 

85 Works, p. 638. 

* Caine, Recollections, pp. 170, 167, 180, respectively. Rossetti made a 
water color of La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

87 Works, p. 671. W. M. Rossetti is the authority. Rossetti made a drawing 
of Coleridge’s Genevieve. 

88 Caine, Recollections, p. 155. 
8° Caine, Recollections, p. 147; Works, p. 607; Caine, p. 164; respectively. 
% Caine, Recollections, p. 150. 
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that “A reticence almost invariably present is fatal in my eyes 
to the highest pretensions on behalf of his sonnets. Reticence 
is but a poor sort of muse.”™ Finally, Wordsworth’s personality 
as a poet seemed to have excited real antipathy in the breast of 
Rossetti. “He thought Wordsworth was too much the High 
Priest of Nature to be her lover: too much concerned to 
transfigure into poetry his pantheo-Christian philosophy regard- 
ing Nature, to drop to his knees in simple love of her to thank 
God that she was beautiful.” “I grudge Wordsworth every 
vote he gets.” He even had recourse to ridicule, applying the 
term “sawdust poem” to a simple one which he considered of 
the Wordsworthian pattern and, if the story be authentic, 
exclaiming on seeing two camels at the zoo stalking up and 
down together, “There’s Wordsworth and Ruskin virtuously 
taking a walk!”* Rossetti’s objections to Wordsworth, then, 
were on the score of qualities bound to displease a romantic 
painter endowed with Italian warmth of emotion. 

Scott was a childish favorite with Rossetti—Marmion first, 
and then the other poems. Later, however, as is evident in a 
passage already quoted about Coleridge, he thought Scott 
“jingling.” He began reading the novels soon after the verse.® 
In 1871, again, we find him reading Guy Mannering, The Fair 
Maid of Perth, and Saint Ronan’s Well with pleasure, “surprised 
both at their usual melodramatic absurdities of plot and their 
astounding command of character in the personages by whom 
all these improbabilities are enacted.”™ In the last, too, the 
hero and heroine had “much more individual passion” than was 
usual in Scott.® 

Among the minor poets of the period read at some time 
during his life were Campbell, L. E. L., and Crabbe, the last 


*! Caine, Recollections, p. 241. 

® Caine, Recollections, p. 148. The remark about the sawdust poem is from 
the Letters to Allingham, p. 233. In Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 419, also, 
Rossetti shows himself hostile to what he considers trivial subjects. On the 
other hand, in Works, pp. 630-3, he reviews certain Wordsworthian poems by 
his friend Hake favorably. Perhaps for Rossetti friendship covered a multitude 
of sins. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 59-60. In boyhood, he sketched the death 
of Marmion. 

“ W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 162-3. 

% Family-Letters and Memoir} II, 241. 
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pleasing him much.® In his habit of delving in forgotten English 
poets, he came across Wells’ Joseph and his Brethren. This he 
admired excessively, calling it “a grand poem” and “poetry of 
the very first class” and regarding the author as an “un- 
established” heir of Shakespeare.*” He was likewise acquainted 
with Beddoes, for he pronounces a poem of Hall Caine’s “to 
savour more of the ‘mortal moon’—that is, of a weird and 
sombre Elizabethanism, of which Beddoes may be considered 
the modern representative.” ** 

In the prose of the early nineteenth century, Rossetti is much 
less well read. He at least skims, however, biographical writings 
relating to this period from the pens of Medwin, Moore, Hunt, 
Hogg, and Cottle, the Coleridge of the last causing him “vast 
amusement.” Lord Houghton’s Keats, too, is “exceedingly 
interesting.”®® In fiction he read, during childhood, Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, some of Miss Edgeworth’s books for 
children, Sandford and Merton, and Carleton’s Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry to say nothing of the usual well- 
worn fairy tales. In 1844, too, he was fascinated by Melmoth 
the Wanderer and Maturin’s other works.'°° 

To books of the Victorian epoch, references in Rossetti’s 
letters are particularly numerous. The poet very evidently kept 
abreast with contemporary literature, and, when a person does 
this, he is likely to discuss it more frequently than works of 
the past. Among other things, Rossetti read magazines and 
reviews in so far as they touched on literature, a fact which may 
be clearly demonstrated by inspection of the Letters to Alling- 
ham. Nevertheless, the same rule that held true in the past 
holds true for this epoch. Rossetti, poet as he is, is better read 
in the verse than the prose. 

His greatest admiration in the whole period was Robert 
Browning. According to his brother, about 1847 everything 


% Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 69; II, 41; Letters to Allingham, p. 102; 
respectively. 

°7 Works, p. 593, and Caine, Recollections, pp. 167-9. He was instrumental 
in having the work republished in later years. 

*8 Caine, Recollections, p. 108. 

9 Letters to Allingham, p. 116; Caine, Recollections, p. 275 (for Hogg and 
Houghton); Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 356 (Cottle), 382 (Hogg), 39 
(Houghton). 

100 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 61, 82, 101. 
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except Shakespeare and Dante took a secondary place compared 
with this poet. “Paracelsus, Sordello, Pippa Passes, The Blot 
on the Scutcheon, and the short poems in the Bells and Pome- 
granates series, were endless delights; endless were the readings, 
and endless the recitations. - - - -Here were passion, observation, 
aspiration, mediaevalism, the dramatic perception of character, 
act, and incident.” So great was Rossetti’s enthusiasm that he 
did not consider Browning obscure.'" It is even recorded of 
Sordello—that indigestible work—that he “half worshipped the 
poem, and thrust it down everybody’s throat.”** Men and 
Women he greeted with a burst of enthusiasm, dubbing it “my 
Elixir of Life” and its author “the glorious Robert.” He is 
revelling in a third reading of the poems, but he humorously 
admits: “I’m afraid The Heretic’s Tragedy rather gave me the 
gripes at first, though I’ve tried since to think it didn’t, on 
finding the Athenaeum similarly affected.” Later, it seems 
Rossetti’s enthusiasm waned. With much admiration for the 
superb treatment of The Ring and the Book, he considered the 
choice of subject perverse.’ Furthermore, Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture impressed him as “absolutely everything that Greek 
ideas are not”; yet Browning still seemed “with all his sins, the 
most original and varied mind” in contemporary poetry.’® 
After Buchanan’s attack Rossetti morbidly believed there was 
a conspiracy against his fame. He unreasonably interpreted 
some lines at the end of Fifine at the Fair, presented him by the 
author, as attacking him, and the friendship between the two 
poets terminated abruptly.!® 

During the years 1845-47, Rossetti “was a semi-idolater of 
Mrs. Browning; but in more mature years he saw very clearly 
the defects (along with the beauties) of her tendencies and 
style.” Aurora Leigh is termed by him “an astounding work, 
surely !”10 

101 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 102. 

10 Letters to Allingham, p. 28. 

103 Letters to Allingham, pp. 156-7. 

1 Anne Gilchrist Her Life and Writings Edited by H. H. Gilchrist (London, 
1887), p. 175. Also Letters to Allingham, p. 284. 

108 'W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 142, 138, respectively. 

106 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 308. Rossetti drew from Browning subjects 
for paintings and drawings: Hist, said Kate the Queen (Pippa Passes), Taurello’s 
First Sight of Fortune (Sordello), and The Laboratory. 

107 Letters to Allingham, pp. 196 (on the authority of W. M. Rossetti), 189. 
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Rossetti was likewise fond of Tennyson!” though he did not 
regard him with the reverence he offered Browning. In what 
was apparently a fit of enthusiasm, Rossetti and Woolner, after 
reading the Princess, pronounced it “the finest poem since 
Shakespeare, superior even to Sordello.”'°* A later volume 
(1869), however, is said not to “enlist my sympathies, except a 
second Northern Farmer which is wonderful; and of course there 
is much high class work throughout.”"® Two of Tennyson’s 
poems—the Kraken and the Sisters—have the honor of being 
parodied in kindly wise by Rossetti, and he made designs for 
five woodcuts in Moxon’s edition of the poet. 

As a good brother should, Rossetti had a high opinion of his 
sister Christina’s work. “Besides the unsurpassed quality (in 
my opinion) of her best sonnets, my sister has proved her poetic 
importance by solid and noble inventive work of many kinds.”™ 
Several letters from Christina to her brother show that he has 
offered criticisms of her poems and that she meekly submits 
to him. Finally, a jotting in a note book—most happily worded 
—presumably refers to his sister: “Christina—the isolation of 
a bird, remote, minute, and distinct, shy like a bird.” 

To the younger poets who were more or less his disciples, 
Rossetti was naturally most friendly. Morris’ Chapel in Lyoness 
he styled “glorious,”"* and he quotes with approval the general 
opinion that the Earthly Paradise shows “some real advance as 
to strength and human character” over the earlier volume." 
In a remark about another poet, furthermore, his phrasing 
about Morris is most to the point: “The dreamy romantic 
really hardly needs more than one vast Morris in a literature— 
at any rate in a century.” 

Rossetti is reported to have spoken “in the very highest 
terms” of Swinburne’s Hertha, The Litany of the Nations, and 


108 Some Reminiscences of W. M. Rossetti, I, 57. 

109 Praeraphaelite Diaries, p. 236. 

0 The Century Guild Hobby Horse, IV, 89 (1889). 

11 Caine, Recollections, p. 241. 

U2 Rossetti Papers, pp. 93-4, 98-100 (letters); Works, p. 636 (jotting from 
note book). 

3 Letters to Allingham, p. 192. 

4 Rossetti Papers, p. 512. 

us Caine, Recollections, p. 197. 
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the Proem to Tristram and Yseult."§ The younger poet’s 
enchanting music and dash must have appealed to him, for he 
queries: “In inexhaustible splendour of execution, who can 
stand beside Swinburne?” Yet he realized some of the young 
man’s fatal weaknesses: “His principal fault now is perhaps 
abundance—exuberance it hardly is, for no one has more real 
command of style than he has now acquired.”""” 

Rossetti read the minor poets as well as the major ones. He 
rates Leigh Hunt’s poems higher than do most people, and this 
“despite his detestable flutter and airiness.” He likewise read 
Hood and in one place he terms him “a great poet,” though this 
is perhaps partly to reflect more credit on Keats, who, he says, 
influenced Hood."* Taylor’s Philip van Artevelde was “read 
and re-read” by Rossetti “with fervent admiration at a very 
youthful age,”"* and Bailey’s Festus excited equal admiration 
in his less critical years.*° 

Of Patmore’s Angel in the House, Rossetti remarks, “Of 
course it is very good indeed, yet will one ever want to read 
it again?” Aubrey de Vere comes off less well. Rossetti 
supposes that a volume of his will be “more in my line than 
yours—not that I either have quite given over backbone as 
unaccessary to human structure. But I have rather a weakness 
to the man.” In another place, the same poet is described as 
“surely one of the wateriest of the well-meaning.” Owen 
Meredith is disposed of with, “I haven’t seen Owen Meredith 
and don’t feel the least curiosity about him.”! 

Rossetti praises Dobell’s Keith of Ravelstone extraordinarily, 
ranking it “with Keats’ La Belle Dame sans Merci, and the other 
masterpieces of the condensed and hinted order so dear to 
imaginative minds” and lamenting that he usually insists on 


M6 Rossetti Papers, p. 504. 

17 John Skelton, The Table-Talk of Shirley (Edinburgh and London, 1895), 
pp. 85, 80, respectively. 

"8 Caine, Recollections, pp. 179, 180, respectively. 

119 'W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer (London, 
1889), p. 152. 

120 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 89. 

121 Letters to Allingham, pp. 99-10). See also pp. 236-7. 

122 Letters to Allingham, pp. 172, 245. 

123 Letters to Allingham, p. 141. 
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being so long winded.’* Of a volume of Jean Ingelow’s poems, 
he remarks not altogether effusively: “Really there seems a 
good deal in it.” He likewise commends a poem by Alexander 
Smith.’% For Tennyson-Turner’s sonnets, Rossetti admits he 
has “a great weakness” and Blanco White’s remarkable sonnet 
is “difficult to overrate in thought—but easy to overrate as 
regards its workmanship.”!* 

Several poets were very good friends of Rossetti and thus 
were rated highly by him. One of William Bell Scott’s books 
was thus pronounced by Rossetti, “despite an unkempt quality 
here and there,” to be “the real result of native unforced powers 
struggling manfully and successfully through every fissure of 
a rocky life.”’ Various criticisms of Allingham’s poems— 
mostly favorable—are contained in Rossetti’s letters to him. 
About 1844, Rossetti was much impressed by “a strange 
romance named Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness” by Gordon 
Hake." Later he met the author and had so favorable a view 
of his work that he declared, “Really he is a very extraordinary 
man.” Rossetti wrote reviews of two of Hake’s volumes of 
poems (the only other literary review he ever wrote was of 
Italian verse by his relatives, the Polidoris). The article on 
Hake’s Parables and Tales is superior to that on his Madeline 
and Other Poems in that it contains better written passages. 
An example is the remark that a certain poem “though full of 
thoughtful perceptive whimsicality,” does not “quite possess 
that consequent clear-headedness which must be the first 
principle of all allegory—whereof twilight is the true atmosphere 
but fog the utter destruction.”"° In both reviews, Rossetti is 
very friendly, giving the author all the credit he deserves and 
somewhat more, but neither exalting him nor refraining from 
censure. 

Among the other contemporary poets, Rossetti thought some 
were very remarkable yet totally unappreciated, such as Dixon, 
Ebenezer Jones, and, for sonnets, Philip Marston. 

124 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 420. 

25 Letters to Allingham, pp. 267, 191, respectively. 

1% Caine, Recollections, pp. 241, 251. 

27 W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 209-10. See also I, 143-4. 

28 Rossetti Papers, p. 470. 

29 Ford M. Huefier, Ford Madox Brown A Record of his Life and Work 


(London, 1896), p. 269. 
1380 Works, pp. 633-4. 
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Many young poets sent presentation copies to Rossetti, and 
he often helped them with suggestions. Among others were 
William Sharp, William Watson, Hall Caine, and Oscar Wilde.” 
In the case of the last, Rossetti appreciated “the gifts that 
underlay a good deal of amusing affectation.” 

As usual, Rossetti was less well read in prose than in poetry. 
Novels, perhaps, constituted his greatest reading. In his youth, 
he was extremely fond of Dickens, until in 1846 his interest 
began to decline. In his last days, however, he read and was 
much impressed by the Tale of Two Cities." “Thackeray he 
always valued within certain limitations,” enjoying his early 
works but reading him hardly at all after 1855-58.!* In a jotting 
from a note book, Rossetti declares, “Thackeray is the valet 
of Society, to whom not one of his Masters is a hero. He lives 
upon small advantages, which he exacts from all alike.” 

Ford Madox Brown’s son declared that Rossetti held George 
Eliot to be “vulgarity personified,” but the vitriolic judgments 
reported by this young man are probably exaggerated. It is 
hence better to accept the view that, though he considered 
Romola as misinterpreting the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
he in general “much admired” her genius and praised her 
character.! 

In 1854, we find Rossetti having just finished Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights and declaring it “the first novel I’ve read 
for an age, and the best (as regards power and sound style) for 
two ages, except Sidonia. But it is a fiend of a book—an in- 
credible monster The action is laid in hell,—only it seems 
places and people have English names there.”"* The fact that 
he had not read Charlotte Bronte—as he admits later’*’—shows 
that Rossetti was less careful to keep abreast of contemporary 
prose than verse. 

As regards other novels he became very enthusiastic in youth 
over Ten Thousand a Year and a novel named Violet or the 


181 William Sharp, a Memoir by his Wife Elizabeth A. Sharp (London, 1910)’ 
p. 44; Caine, Recollections, p. 197; Caine, My Story, pp. 135, 159. 

182 Family-Leiters and Memoir, pp. 81-2, 101. 

133 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 419, 101, respectively. 

14 Works, p. 636. 

135 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 419-20; Caine, Recollections, p. 282. 

‘36 Letters to Allingham, p. 58. 

137 Letters to Allingham, p. 74. 
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Danseuse.™* In the same early years, too, he read various works 
of Bulwer.® Later, he declared George Meredith’s Evan 
Harrington to have “great merit of a wonderfully queer kind.” '° 
Among novels by acquaintances he enjoyed Hannay’s Eustace 
Conyers and was much impressed by the Gabriel Denver of 
Oliver Madox Brown.'” 

It will be noted then that Rossetti was a fitful reader of 
novels, devoting more time to them in youth and toward the 
end of his life than during the years between. Ignorant of much 
that was being done, he nevertheless was conversant enough 
with the work of the chief novelists to form his own ideas on 
their attainments. 

Carlyle, apparently, was not liked by Rossetti. He spoke 
of the Scotchman “with a tinge of dislike” and, at the time of 
the Crimean War, after relating an anecdote at his expense, 
declared, “Now that we are allied with Turkey, we might think 
seriously of the bastinado for that old man.” 

Rossetti’s attitude toward Ruskin was mixed, showing 
affection and appreciation on the one hand and grudging 
hostility on the other. We find Rossetti remarking about the 
first part of Unto This Last: “Who could read it, or anything 
about such bosh!” and eventually in 1865 the friendly cor- 
respondence between the two men broke off altogether. 

Among prose other than fiction Rossetti read Keightley’s 
Fairy Mythology, the autobiography of Haydon, and Gilfillan’s 
criticisms.’ 

In the way of humor, Lear’s Book of Nonsense started Ros- 
setti writing witty doggerel, and W. S. Gilbert’s Bab Ballads 
delighted him extremely, but Lewis Carroll’s Hunting of the 
Snark perversely impressed him as an insidious attack. 

138 Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 15; I, 101; respectively. 

139 Family-Letters and Memoir, 1, 82; II, 21. 

M0 Letters to Allingham, p. 248. 

Ml Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 139. 

12 J. H. Ingram, Oliver Madox Brown (London, 1883), pp. 83-4. F. M. 
Hueffer, F. M. Brown, p. 285. 

183 Caine, My Story, p. 176; Letters to Allingham, p. 86. 

4 Caine, My Story, p. 178; Letters to Allingham, p. 228; Rossetti Papers, 
pp. 141 ff. 

M5 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 44; II, 108 and 327; Caine, Recollections, 
p. 195; respectively. 

48 W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 187; Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 256, 
308-9; respectively. 
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In American literature, Rossetti’s reading apparently was 
fragmentary. His favorite author was Poe, many of whose 
poems were “a deep well of delight to Rossetti.” He often 
entertained himself by reciting Ulalume and the Raven, declar- 
ing that the latter occasioned The Blessed Damozel.'” 

Rossetti speaks of reading some of Lowell'® and, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “several poems by Emerson in his grand vein.” 
Of Whittier he has read Skipper Ireson’s Ride—“a forcible 
piece about a brute of a skipper being tarred and feathered” 
though he surmises the poem to be by Lowell.“* Longfellow 
and Whitman, however, were less pleasing. After mentioning 
the former, he runs on jocularly: “How I loathe Wishi-washi— 
of course without reading it. I have not been so happy in loath- 
ing anything for a long while—except, I think, Leaves of Grass, 
by that Orson of yours. I should like just to have the writing 
of a valentine to him in one of the reviews.”™° But when 
Longfellow visits Rossetti personally, even though he thought 
Dante Gabriel was the painter and his brother, William Michael, 
the poet, he becomes “the good old bard.”*! Of such power is 
a sweet natured personality. 

Of American prose, Rossetti praises the essay of his friend 
C. E. Norton on the Vita Nuova as “a work of high delicacy and 
appreciation”! and, perhaps without having read it, he writes 
a humorous poem at the expense of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Rossetti’s reading, let us remark once more, is strongly 
specialized. French and Italian supplied almost all the reading 
in foreign literatures. They no doubt appealed to him in good 
part because three-quarters of his own blood was Latin. But, 
in addition, Rossetti evidently did not master ancient languages 
sufficiently to read them with ease. Furthermore, when one 


47 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 107; Caine, Recollections, p. 284. In 1848» 
he drew sketches from the Raven and Ulalume. He also read Ingram’s Life of 
Poe (Family-Letters and Memoir, II, 363). 

M8 Praeraphaelite Diaries, p. 231. 

49 Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism, pp. 204-5 (both Emerson and Whit- 
tier). 

1580 Letters to Allingham, p. 181. Benson in his biography of Rossetti says 
that Wishi-washi is Hiawatha. 

41 Cainz, My Story, p. 177. 

182 Works, p. 303, note. 

83 Works, p. 271. He also parodies the well known verses “Woodman, 
spare that tree” in W. B. Scott’s Autobiography, II, 36. 
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considers his enthusiasm for Faust and Meinhold, one is inclined 
to believe that insufficient instruction may also have accounted 
for the relatively small bulk of his reading in German as well. 
In periods, he is similarly circumscribed—in this case being 
confined to the medieval and the very modern periods. His 
enthusiasm for the middle ages is more marked in Italian and 
German, though there are traces of it in English and French. 
Here, too, the linguistic difficulty may well have entered in. 
The preference for the modern period from the beginnings of 
romanticism in the late eighteenth century is evident in all 
the languages he read except Italian, and the bulk of Rossetti’s 
reading fell in this epoch. Finally, though he spent most of his 
time on poetry, he derived considerable recreation from reading 
French and English novels. 

We can now also distinguish certain mental attitudes of 
Rossetti as a critic. In the first place, he depends on sudden 
intuitions, on insight, for his judgments; he does not slowly 
analyze, searching for the whys and wherefores, carefully 
weighing values, and gradually evolving complex theories. 
Similarly Caine remarks of Rossetti’s powers: “A critic, in 
the sense of one possessed of a natural gift of analysis, Rossetti 
assuredly was not. No man’s instinct for what is good in poetry 
was ever swifter or surer than that of Rossetti. - - - -But here 
Rossetti’s function as a critic ended. His was at best only the 
criticism of the creator. Of the gift of ultimate classification 
he had none, and never claimed to have any.” 

A second trait of Rossetti’s—allowing for occasional gibe and 
censure—was the sympathy of his criticism. “The man,” he 
writes, “who, on seeing a work with claims to regard, does not 
perceive its beauties before its faults, is a conceited fool.” 
He observes this in his own practice. If he reads an author at 
all, he is apt to be generous with his praise and is not fond of 
carping. 

A third characteristic of Rossetti’s critical attitude is a strong 
personal bias. When a writer does not harmonize with his well 
marked preferences, he neglects him altogether. When, on the 
contrary, he finds one who chimes with them, Rossetti’s en- 
thusiasm runs away with his judgment, and as in the case of 


4 Caine, Recollections, p. 191. 
18 Family-Letters and Memoir, I, 414. 
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Chatterton or Wells, he exalts him to the skies. It is this bias 
coupled with his emotional character that, in spite of his keen 
intuition, make him—as so many of us—often unreliable as a 
critic. 

It is not difficult, furthermore, to select the qualities which 
Rossetti particularly valued in authors. He was angered by 
Buchanan’s accusation that he preferred form to content and 
stoutly denied it.%* Again, he writes to Caine, “Conception, 
my boy, FUNDAMENTAL BRAINWORK, that is what makes 
the difference in all art. Work your metal as much as you 
like, but first take care that it is gold and worth working. 
A Shakspearean sonnet is better than the most perfect in form 
because Shakspeare wrote it.”457 

Elsewhere Rossetti shows that he particularly values the 
emotional content of poetry. “All poetry affects me deeply, and 
often to tears,” he declares. “It doesn’t need to be pathetic, or 
yet tender, to produce this result.”* And again, a certain piece 
of verse, he says, is “best where most impassioned, as all poetry 
is and must be.”5® 

This preference for emotion and the closely related quality 
of imagination—both intense though not necessarily morbid— 
is clearly marked in the individual criticisms of Rossetti. It is 
for this reason that his favorite poets are apt to be those of the 
Romantic Period or its precursors—Burns, Chatterton, Blake, 
Keats, Coleridge, Byron, the Goethe of Faust. For this reason, 
too, he is drawn to other great personalities capable of deep 
feeling and imaginative life, like Dante and Browning. 

But though Rossetti valued primarily an emotional and 
imaginative content, he likewise prized exquisite artistry pro- 
vided it was not divorced from the greater quality. Rossetti 
was himself a careful workman in verse, his practice being, 
according to his brother, to write a poem in the rough and then 
to bring it into perfect form with the help of dictionaries of 
rhymes and synonyms."®° It is in harmony with this fondness 
for delicacy of form that he praises Elizabethan songs, Keats, 


18 Works, p. 620. 

7 Caine, Recollections, p. 249. 

68 Caine, My Story, p. 118. 

159 Letters to Allingham, p. 256. 

60 Family-Letters and Memoir, 1, 420-1. 
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Blake with his “exquisite metrical gift,” Coleridge who “tuned 
but never twanged” his verses, and Swinburne with his “in- 
exhaustible splendour of execution.” 

On the other hand, for polish without imagination and emo- 
tion or for dignity of style Rossetti had little use. As a result, 
he sadly neglects neo-classic writers. 

Another quality which Rossetti positively dislikes is insistence 
on a moral. His brother declares, “In all poetic literature, 
anything of a didactic, hortatory or expressly ethical quality 
was alien from my brother’s liking.”*™ It is for this fault in good 
part that he disapproves of Wordsworth and Shelley, and the 
same trait may have caused his comparative coldness to Carlyle 
and Ruskin. 

Again, Rossetti had a fondness for the primitive when it 
savored of the past. His enthusiasm for the ballad and medieval 
literature are examples, or his relish for quaintness in Blake, 
Donne, or Vaughan. On the contrary, the primitive in humble 
life, dear to Wordsworth, repelled him. 

The phrasing of Rossetti’s criticism is that of an artist. Even 
the casual comments found in his letters have singular fitness 
and in his few more formal published criticisms the phrasing is 
often charmingly poetic. Style, then, as well as characteristic 
habits of selection and personal criteria for values indicates that 
Rossetti is a romantic critic, true to type—intuitive, emotional, 
imaginative.’ 

ALBERT MorRTON TURNER 


161 Works, p. 671. 

1682 In view of Rossetti’s ability as a writer of sonnets and translations, it is 
interesting to note his opinions on these forms. In the sonnet, “this condensed 
and emphatic form,” the first essential is “special originality and evennewness.... 
of thought and picture in individual lines”; otherwise it has no excuse for its 
shortness and may seem merely an excerpt from a longer poem. (Caine, Recol- 
lections, 110-1) As regards the rhyme scheme, a sonneteer should be able to 
conform to the strictest rules, but may often allow himself liberties. “The 
English sonnet too much tampered with becomes a sort of bastard madrigal. 
Too much, invariably restricted it degenerates into a Shibboleth.” (Caine, 
Recollections, 248) The purpose of translation is “to endow a fresh nation.... 
with one more possession of beauty,” and the one commandment is “that a good 
poem shall not be turned into a bad one.” Strict literality is of less importance, 
but the translator must carry over as much of the beauty of the original as 
possible and add none of his own. (Works, p. 283.) 





XXV. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN ROSSETTI’S 
HOUSE OF LIFE 


Sey sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, despite the intensity 
of feeling and glow of style which seem to immerse the 
reader in their spirit, are obscure. Often we find ourselves left 
with a very vague conception as to the import of the sonnet 
as a whole. Yet the vagueness does not result, as sometimes 
with Swinburne, from the haziness of meaning, or from the 
fine diffusion of thought or feeling through the large fecundity 
of images and words. Rossetti’s obscurity arises often from 
the use of special symbols bound up with his view of life; 
more often from the fact that although a sonnet takes its 
inceptions from some specific and personal experience, the 
poet generalizes and allegorizes it in such a way as to imply the 
personal experience and still give us no clew toit. The experience 
is vividly present to his own imagination so that the sonnet is 
a commentary upon it; yet the actual object is either not present 
or only vaguely adumbrated. Thus a study of Rossetti’s life 
as a background for his poetry, recreating the lost implications, 
should and does illuminate the poetry very vividly. Such a 
study in this particular case, moreover, affords a revealing 
' instance of the way in which experience transmutes itself into 
lyric art. I wish, then in this paper, to bring together in concise 
form all the material for dating and grouping the sonnets of 
The House of Life and to discuss how far we are justified in 
giving to these sonnets an autobiographical interpretation. 

The best known of Rossetti’s sonnets are a group of some 
fifteen written to Mrs. Rossetti during their engagement and 
married life in the period from 1852-1862, a group containing 
such poems as Bridal Birth, Supreme Surrender, The Kiss, 
Nuptial Sleep, Lovesight. These sonnets are obviously auto- 
biographical, an interpretation which is supported by a clear 
and unanimous tradition. Other sonnets from the same and 
from a slightly earlier period, such as The Choice, three sonnets 
dated by William Michael Rossetti 1847, which present the 
three philosophies “Eat thou and drink,” “Watch thou and 
fear,” and “Think thou and act”; Old and New Art, dated 
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by W. M. Rossetti 1847 and 1848, not originally in The House 
of Life; and The Hill Summit, written in 1853 (see Rossetti’s 
Letters to Allingham) and afterwards philosophized in 1869, 
offer a generalized comment upon certain external aspects of 
life and conduct. With these there is no question of a personal 
interpretation; although it is interesting to note in passing that 
the subjects of the 1847-48 sonnets have an intimate connection 
with the philosophy of art which Rossetti was then formulating 
as a Preraphaelite. The sonnets with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned are the seventy odd sonnets written by 
Rossetti after his wife’s death. 

How these should be interpreted the critics have not at- 
tempted to say specifically; they have been defined in general 
terms variously as dramatic, as “artistic embodiments of ideal 
love,” and as dramatic with personal reminiscenses, all of which 
helps us no further to the understanding of any particular 
sonnet. William Michael Rossetti in his commentary’ is very 
little critical or interpretative, rarely venturing beyond a close 
paraphrase. While he speaks elsewhere of some of the sonnets 
as occasional—that is, as having rise in the immediate events 
of Rossetti’s life—in his comments on the individual sonnets he 
ignores the possibility of explaining them by a study of the 
poet’s life. This limitation is apparent if we glance for a moment 
at his own comment on Willowwood.' 

“The four sonnets named Willowwood represent in a general 
sense, the pangs of severance; they need hardly be termed 
obscure, but have what may be termed remoteness of treatment. 
All is given under forms at once concrete and subtle. By sever- 
ance we might understand severance by death, for both the 
word and the idea extend to that; but severance by outward 
conditions on earth appears to be more particularly con- 
templated in the sonnets. [n his article, the Stealthy School of 
Criticism, Rossetti thus describes the subject of Willowwood: 
‘a dream or trance of divided love momentarily reunited by 
the longing fancy’.” 

This, little satisfying as it is, is the most that has been done. 
I believe that a closer study of the sonnets shows the majority 


1William Michael Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, 
London, 1884. 
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of them to be autobiographical, telling in various forms the 
story of Rossetti’s love for his wife. These sonnets fall into 
two main groups, the first of which I shall call the Willowwood 
Group; the second, written at Kelmscott in the summer of 
1871, which I shall call the Kelmscott Group. This latter group 
has two parts. In addition I shall discuss briefly a few reflective 
sonnets on the theme of love written from 1871 to 1881 and 
shall indicate what other aspects of life Rossetti treated. 

The evidence for the personal interpretation of this body 
of sonnets is both external and internal. When we find the 
later sonnets employing the imagery and highly specialized 
symbolism of the earlier sonnets, we incline to interpret them 
in the same way, and these interpretations are corroborated 
by more objective evidence. The various memorials, reminis- 
cences, and documents which William Michael Rossetti has 
given us, together with Rossetti’s letters and the autobiog- 
raphies of his friends, enable us to date a number of the sonnets 
and to reconstruct Rossetti’s life and condition of mind at the 
time of his greatest productiveness. In several cases, too, 
particular letters read almost like first drafts of particular 
sonnets though separated by a considerable interval. The 
sonnets, moreover, which we can date specifically are members 
of certain distinct groups, and it thus becomes possible to 
interpret with a degree of confidence a much larger number of 
sonnets than those for which we can fix the actual date of 
composition. 

To take one specific example, let us look at the sonnet Hope 
Overtaken, which did not appear in the Edition of 1870 and hence 
was presumably written after that date. This sonnet expresses 
the anguish of one who wilfully delayed the realization of his 
love until almost all his time was spent. Now it will be remem- 
bered that Rossetti first met Miss Siddal in 1850 when he was 
twenty-two and she seventeen, and was engaged to her from 
about 1851 to 1860. They had just two years together before 
her death. 

The delay of their marriage was due in part to Rossetti’s 
circumstances, in part to the condition of Elizabeth Siddal’s 
health, in large part to Rossetti’s temperament. During the 
years of their engagement, they had been much together, 
Rossetti painting and drawing sketches of her, she drawing as 
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her strength permitted, absorbed in themselves, yielding to 
their moods and temperaments,—‘“doing as you like as puppies 
and tomtits do,” Ruskin complained, until Rossetti seemed so 
completely to have drawn what he needed of the world within 
the circle of his feeling that he became lost in feeling, feeling 
itself became unsatisfied, he was incapable of resolution and 
foresight, and reluctant to face change. This condition not only 
failed to provide any stabilized future for Miss Siddall, but 
with the habit of unequilibrized emotion, kept them from 
reuniting with the world of men in a vigorous contact. This 
is just such a situation as the sonnet deals with. Further the 
situation and the sonnet are both strikingly illuminated by the 
extracts from two letters written by Rossetti shortly before his 
marriage on May 23, 1860, when Miss Siddal’s health was 
almost at its lowest ebb. The first, written to his mother from 
Hastings, Friday (April 13, 1860) speaks thus of his marriage: 


“Like all the important things I ever meant to do to fulfil duty or 
secure happiness—this one has been deferred almost beyond possibility. 
I have hardly deserved that Lizzy should still consent to it, but she 
has done so, and I trust I may still have time to prove my thankfulness 
to her.” 


The second, written four days later, is to his brother. 


“If I were to lose her now, I do not know what effect it might have 
on my mind. heads ey oes 

“The ordinary license we already have, and I still trust to God we 
may be enabled to use it. If not, I should have so much to grieve for, 
and (what is worse) so much to reproach myself with, that I do not 
know how it might end for me.” 


If, moreover, we study this sonnet as a member of a group— 
The Kelmscott Group—we shall find more comprehensive 
evidence to convince us that this sonnet, although written ten 
years later, indubitably voices Rossetti’s own experience. This 
point I leave, however, until my general discussion of the 
Kelmscott Group and pass on to another type of evidence, that 
based upon a study of symbolism and figure. We may first 
compare the imagery of lines 5-8 of this sonnet: 


“Ah God! and but for lingering dull dismay, 
On all that rosd our footsteps erst had been 
Even thus commingled, and our shadows seen 
Blent on the hedgerows and the water-way!” 
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with that of Love-sight, one of the sonnets of the early marriage 
group: 


“O love, my love! if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee!” 


This certainly suggests that the two sonnets have a common 
emotional source. Further we must consider the identity of the 
symbolism of this sonnet with the symbolism of The One Hope 
a sonnet written in 1869. Now The One Hope William Michael 
Rossetti and others who knew the poet interpreted as meaning 
the poet’s hope of reunion with his wife after death, and so 
indeed a close reading of the sonnet forces us to understand it. 
Hence we find confirmation for our personal interpretation of 
the sonnet Hope Overtaken. 

The sonnet The One Hope itself brings us to our first group, 
the Willowwood Group, of which it is a member. Cf the fifty 
sonnets of The House of Life published in the edition of 1870 
perhaps half were certainly written before 1862. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-five sonnets a large number, with respect to sub- 
stance, temper, and style, clearly form a group which is the 
product of one creative inspiration and of one state of mind. 
Among these we may name Life-in Love, The Love Moon, The 
Morrow’s Message, Sleepless Dreams, Secret Parting, Parted Love, 
Broken Music, Death-in Love, Willowwood, Without Her, Stillborn 
Love, Barren Spring, Farewell to the Glen, Hero’s Lamp, He and I, 
Newborn Death and The One Hope. They all define and give 
utterance to the emotions of a bereaved lover whose life and 
energies are being wasted in the passion of his bereavement. 
The picture they present is an intensely subjective one, the 
emotion single and continuous. 

Now certain of these sonnets, Parted Love,| Willowwood,? 
The One Hope, Newborn Death,’ Farewell to the Glen,' are 
definitely dated during the autumn of 1868 or in the following 
year. But from 1862 to 1865 Rossetti wrote no poetry and from 


1 Written at Penkill, September 1869. Family Letters, II, 216. 

2 Dated 1868 by Wm. Rossetti in his Memoir. 

5 Dated 1869 by Wm. Rossetti in his Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer 
and Writer. 

* December 1868—W. M. Rossetti. Memoir. 

5 Dated 1869 by W. M. Rossetti. Memoir. 
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1865 to 1868 only a few sonnets for pictures; hence we must 
date all the sonnets of this group 1868 to 1869 or, wholly 
disregarding the very plain internal evidence, we must split 
the group and place some of the sonnets before 1862, for which 
date there is no positive evidence. Moreover, on Christmas 
1868 Rossetti told William Allingham that he was writing some 
new sonnets and preparing some old ones for the Fortnightly 
Review. Of the sonnets in the Fortnightly we can point definitely 
to several as being old; several, as Willowwood, and Newborn 
Death, we can point to as new. Of the remainder, several, 
Sleepless Dreams and Broken Music, are among those which 
seem to belong to the same group; is it not fair to suppose them 
likewise “new sonnets,” thus corroborating our previous im- 
pressions? 

If then we accept these sonnets as a group, what light does 
this throw upon our understanding of them? The fact that 
The One Hope is personal will incline us to give a like interpreta- 
tion to the group. But let us turn away from the sonnets 
themselves to objective sources for interpretation. Of Rossetti’s 
life during the years 1868 to 1869 we obtain from William 
Michael Rossetti and from Bell Scott a picture which shows 
the poet’s energies absorbed in perpetual brooding over the 
death of his wife. On the critical side this brooding took the 
shape of a haunting regret for the carelessness and unwisdom 
of his treatment of her; out of his emotional need, on the other 
side, came a yearning to communicate with her. He took part 
in spiritualistic seances and gave attention to other possible 
means whereby the barriers might be crossed. And the emo- 
tional need and emotional absorption leading to these attempts 
brought him at moments the brightening belief that he had 
succeeded. Bell Scott tells among other instances the strange 
story of the bird which perched on Rossetti’s wrist, and which 
he took for his wife’s spirit. Such conceptions were, however, 
but paroxysms of belief; they restored nothing of what he had 
lost, and his judgment never confirmed them. The causes of 
this renewed intensity of feeling after the intervening years 
were three. His adventures in spiritualism were in themselves 
disturbing. Then, with the desire to publish some of his poems, 
came the consideration of recovering the lost poems buried in 
his wife’s coffin. The motive which had driven him to thrust 
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them there, his sense that he had sacrificed and neglected his 
wife for them, that only by giving them to her in death could 
he relieve his agony of remorse and his yearning toward her,— 
this motive was unchanged; and it was with almost inconceiv- 
able anguish that he long considered exhuming the lost poems, 
and at last did so. And, finally, there was the confusion between 
dream and reality with regard to Rossetti’s relation to women. 
Long before he had met Miss Siddall, as a boy of eighteen or 
nineteen, Rossetti, out of the literature he had read and out 
of the ensuing dreams, had pledged his fancy to one great love 
which should be the absorbing and guiding force of his life. To 
this dream, first given shape in The Blessed Damozel, he literally 
enchained his imagination. But at the time of which I speak, 
Rossetti found himself becoming interested in other women. 
This interest he fought against bitterly. It was the poison of 
his life that he could neither command his passion to exclude 
a second love nor bring his imagination to accept it. Add to 
this renewed crisis, moreover, that the poet considered his own 
condition with depression; his health was seriously weakened, 
and his eye-sight apparently was failing. His genius seemed to 
him withered before harvest. 

Under these conditions Rossetti with a renewed creative force, 
the full strength of which he can hardly himself have been 
conscious of, after a silence of six years resumed composition 
in a series of sonnets which give voice to two themes,—his sense 
of wasted gifts, and his love for his wife. Thus considered, not 
only The One Hope but the entire group is to be regarded as a 
personal revelation. The moment we make this assumption 
their meaning becomes clear. As example, we may look at 
Willowwood. Let us first clear up the meaning of certain difficult 
phrases. 

II, ll. 3 and 4 “The new birthday.” This means not a re- 
incarnation, as might at first be suggested by the phrase “souls 
disused in death’s sterility,” but death, and more particularly, 
with that specialized symbolism which Rossetti’s figures ac- 
quired—the death of the second of two lovers and the reunion 
of his soul in heaven with the soul of the first, which may thus 
be supposed to have been “disused in sterility.” Compare this 
with the lyric, The Portrait, stanza II; Sonnet II, Bridal Birth, 
lines 12-14: 
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“Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 
Be born his children, when Death’s nuptial change 
Leaves us for light the halo of his hair;” 


and also with the Blessed Damozel, stanza 19 (Ed. 1881): 


“To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 


The figure is not, of course, original with Rossetti. It probably 
in this case, as Miss White, of the University of Wisconsin, 
points out to me, derives from Blake and through him from 
German mysticism. John Donne, again, uses it in the First 
anniversary of The Anatomy of the World. 


“Thy second birth 
That is, thy death; for though the soul of man 
Be got when man is made, ’tis born but then 
When man doth die; our body’s as the womb 
And as a mid-wife death directs it home.” 


And in the last stanza of his canzone on the death of Beatrice 
in La Vita Nuova, Dante says: 


“Poscia 
Che la mia donna ando nel secol novo.” 


Rossetti translates this: 
“Since for my lady the new birth’s begun. 


To The Blessed Damozel the Willowwood sonnets are closely 
akin in conception and spirit, though with a far greater depth 
of feeling. In the former phantasy the existence of heaven and 
personal immortality are assumed, whereas the most poignant 
pathos of Willowwood arises out of Rossetti’s doubts concerning 
a future life; but there, as in Willowwood, the lover left on earth 
seems in a moment of intense concentration to call the beloved 
up out of the objects of nature about him, only to be left, as 
the illusion vanishes, in doubt as to whether he shall be found 
worthy to join her. 


“Alas and though the end were reached was thy part understood 
Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good? 
May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would.” 
(Original version.) 
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Rossetti had written in March 1862 to Mrs. Gilchrist: “I have 
now to be thankful for obligations connected with my work 
which were a source of anxiety before; for without them it seems 
to me that I could never work again. But I already begin to 
find the inactive moments the most unbearable, and must hope 
for the power, as I most surely feel the necessity, of working 
steadily without delay. Of my dear wife I do not dare to speak 
now, nor to attempt any vain conjecture whether it may ever 
be possible for me, or I be found worthy, to meet her again,” 
uttering with the direct, hard, intellectual perception which, 
as Mackail has noted, he so often flashed upon men, the twofold 
doubt which found in these sonnets its symbolic expression, 


“And if it ever may 
Meet mine again I know not if love knows.” 


This passive doubt, in spite of the strain of aesthetic religiosity 
apparent in much of his work, Rossetti always knew to be the 
real limit of his religious comfort. And yet his passion would 
not accept this fact, so that, as W. M. Rossetti tells us (Family 
Letters, Vol. 1, p. 255), he was led to try to get into spiritualistic 
communication with his wife. 

“I cannot say with accuracy how soon such attempts began. 
(Table turning, etc.) I myself witnessed some in 1865, 66, 68 
and ’70. I will not enter into details, but will only say that now 
and then demonstrations occurred which astonished me not a 
little. - - - -Although Rossetti was, as I have already said, not 
plunged into monstrous gloom by the death of his wife, the 
idea of her was in these years very constantly present to him. 
Poignant memories and painful associations were his portion; 
and he was prone to think that some secret might yet be 
wrested from the grave.” It is not fantastic to suppose that in 
writing these sonnets Rossetti’s spirit was surcharged with the 
reaction from such efforts; his reason ever coming back uncon- 
vinced to its unanswered skepticism, his flooding passion ever 
refusing to accept the bourne it could yet not cross, so that it 
indeed held his soul “wandering in Willowwood.” ‘Thus his 
spirit lost its initiative and fell back upon its one assurance, 
the remembrance of the emotion they had lived through on 
earth. 
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This experience is bodied forth in the symbol of a bereaved 
lover who wanders in the wood of mourning, spending his life 
in search for his beloved. There by a well he meets Love, who 
sings a song to tell him that he is wasting his soul in vain 
effort, for he can never recover her while the night of life 
endures. As Love begins to sing, the lover sees his wife’s face 
rise up in the well; she becomes fully embodied. But as the song 
ends, the spell breaks; she fades away. His mind accepts the 
inescapable loss. He drinks of the water, and as he drinks, he 
knows that though he has lost her physical being, their love 
is an unbreakable bond. 

The identity of the figure rising in the woodside well presses 
upon us as unmistakably one with the Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal 
of the earlier sonnets. Here are the “Shadowed Eyes” which 
“remember and forsee”—the “eyes gray-lit in shadowy hair 
above”; here the renewal of the sensuous realization of love; 
here—and it is for this that the Willowwood Sonnets focus so 
much of the emotion and imagery of the sonnets which had 
gone before—here the tragic realization of the moment fore- 
imaged and despaired for out of the midst of happiness, 


“Oh love, my love! if I no more shall see 

Thyself nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring,— 

How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing?” 

To return to W. M. Rossetti’s interpretation. Buchanan in 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry” had quoted as an example of 
disgusting sensualism the last two lines of Willowwood IJ, leaving 
the reader who had not the sonnet before him to suppose that 
an actual kiss was described. It is in answer to this that Rossetti 
says: “The sonnet represents a dream—fancy; and in the 
imagery of the dream the face of the beloved rises through 
deep dark water to kiss the lover. Thus the phrase ‘Bubbled 
with brimming kisses,’ etc., bears purely on the special symbol- 
ism employed.” I do not see why this “dream or trance of 
divided love” should be interpreted as referring to “severance 
on earth.”—There are on the other hand, many indications for 
interpreting it as I have done. Rossetti for obvious reasons 
would not have been more explicit in this article. 
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The points to be noted here are that not only does the sonnet 
as a whole become more intelligible by reference to Rossetti’s 
personal experience, but that the figures and symbols of Willow- 
wood repeat and gain meaning from those of the early personal 
sonnets, and that the face which rises in the well in Willowwood 
has the unforgettable features of the heroine of the marriage 
group. 

The next sonnets to be considered are the Kelmscott group, 
in two parts. Rossetti wrote from Kelmscott to William Bell 
Scott in August, 1871, that he had composed about thirty 
sonnets (not all of them, of course, love sonnets) that summer, 
of which he enclosed four; these are The Lover’s Walk, Heart’s 
Haven, The Dark Glass, Through Death te Love. Around these as 
a nucleus and considering substance and style, we may form 
the group, including in the first part The Lover’s Walk, Heart's 
Haven, Youth’s Antiphony, Youth’s Spring Tribute, Beauty’s 
Pageant, Genius in Beauty, Silent Noon, Gracious Moonlight, 
Mid-Rapture, Heart’s Compass, Soul Light, Last Fire, Her Gifts, 
and Venus Victrix, and probably Heart’s Hope and Love’s Last 
Gift; in the second part, The Dark Glass, Through Death to Love, 
Severed Selves, Hope Overtaken, Love and Hope, Cloud and Wind, 
Ardor and Memory, Memorial Thresholds. In the first of these 
parts, the poet lover, anatomizing his relation to his mistress 
and analyzing herself, tries to define the ideal influence of love 
upon the soul. These sonnets are richly sensuous in matter 
and expression—one or two even sensual—but less passionate 
than the earlier sonnets; there is in them a remoteness, a certain 
objectivity of treatment. Besides being thus united in idea and 
in temper, these sonnets are alike in the accessories of style; 
their emotion frequently reveals itself in a flower setting, and 
voices itself through natural imagery rare in Rossetti. Two 
sonnets in this group call for special mention: Her Gifts and 
Venus Victrix. The mistress of these sonnets is the same, 
pale, golden haired, with long column-like neck; and she is not 
in a realistic sense Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal. She may be some 
other actual woman—perhaps Mrs. Schott sat for the portrait; 
I incline to think her idealized from Mrs. Rossetti. The idealiza- 
tion would be in keeping with the temper of the group as a 
whole. 
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Closely related to the first part of the Kelmscott group in 
imaginative temper and touching it at many points in theme 
are the sonnets of the second part. These sonnets present a 
dramatic story of tragic love or love which may through the 
passions of the lovers become tragic, handled, however, with 
more aloofness, with a more controlled realization of subject 
than the marriage group or the Willowwood group. Three of 
these sonnets, Love and Hope, Hope Overtaken, and Cloud and 
Wind use Hope in the sense in which it is used in The One Hope 
and are in substance a partially objectified rendering of the 
note of that sonnet; moreover, Hope Overtaken, as already 
noted, bears a striking resemblance to letters of Rossetti con- 
cerning himself and Miss Siddall; others, too, are a rephrasing 
of general facts and conditions in the poet’s own life, as for 
example Through Death to Love. The group as a whole reveals 
itself then, as a restatement under idealized terms of the love 
story of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal. 

If, turning to objective evidence, we ask whether Rossetti’s 
life at the time these sonnets were written seemed to indicate 
such a happy release of spirit as made them possible, we shall 
be confirmed in our interpretation. The composition of the 
whole group must be fixed by the known date of the four 
sonnets sent to Scott in the summer of 1871. The summer of 
1871 was the Indian Summer of Rossetti’s life. His health, for 
the time being, was restored; the distressing, overwrought 
months which centered round the exhuming of his poems had 
been so merged in the mellowing process of time as to have 
become softened memories; in his new resilience he delighted 
in the flowered meadows of the Upper Thames; he was painting 
Mrs. Morris and her little girls, the very models of his fancy; 
above all, his spirit—unsuspecting of all storm to come—ex- 
panded to the cordial reception of his first volume of poems. 
In this golden air, for a brief period, he was able to detach 
himself from his experience, to contemplate it tranquilly, and 
to present it in its typical aspect. More, he so far dramatized 
the story as to render the old story in a new setting; the sonnets 
of part one became in so far an ideal presentation of love. 

The sonnets of these two groups, Willowwood and Kelmscott 
constitute the large body which may be illuminated by this 
method of approach. Such sonnets as The Love Moon, written 
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before 1870 and Pride of Youth, 1880, which deal with a second 
love, cannot be linked with any one specific occurrence in 
Rossetti’s experience; the first seems written in a moment of 
present passion, the latter in a moment of philosophic con- 
templation when all the loves are past (in this respect being 
in harmony with the general reflective tone of the late sonnets). 
Our interest in these sonnets and their speculation increases 
when we remember the history of Rossetti’s emotional life, and 
the same history affords a significant criticism of the first sonnet 
Love Enthroned. 

In conclusion, we may note that Rossetti, after a period of 
greatly diminished activity in sonnet writing, felt a renewal 
of creative energy in 1880 to 1881. The sonnets of this period 
do not form a distinctive group but are akin in expressing, for 
the most part, generalized reflection on the human comedy. 
William Michael Rossetti has given us the data for dating 
most of these. Their quiet and reflective tone coming at this 
retired and comparatively settled close of the poet’s life is, 
by the force of contrast, another element harmonizing with all 
the evidence which has led to the personal interpretation of 
many of Rossetti’s sonnets. 

Ruts C. WALLERSTEIN 
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XXVI. 
TOLSTOY AND ANNA KARENINA 





wy bon problem offered by Count Leo Tolstoy to the world 

has not been advanced appreciably nor has a definite solu- 
io been offered during the past years. Large numbers of 
hitherto unknown articles and stories have been brought to 
light. Nearly every person connected with the great writer 
during his last years has published memoirs and reminiscences. 
Nevertheless the serious question as to the nature of the real 
greatness of the man is still unanswered and no one has at- 
tempted a synthesis of the various views held about him. 

In general we may say that the studies which have been 
made fall into two great classes: those which sympathize with 
the Countess Tolstoy and emphasize the artistic value of the 
works of the author; and those which take the part of Chertkov 
and declare that it is as a moralist, a preacher and an ascetic 
that Tolstoy did his most valuable work. Both agree that the 
moral and artistic elements are strangely mixed throughout 
Tolstoy’s entire literary career, but they are quite unable to 
evaluate and judge the different tendencies. 

It may therefore be of some interest to see some of the con- 
clusions which have been reached. Thus Bulgakov writes: 


There is nothing more usual than the common supposition that we 
would have as it were two Tolstoys, Tolstoy the artist and Tolstoy 
the philosopher, and that we might, as it were, accept the one and 
reject the other. To such a conclusion—the division of the one Tolstoy 
into two—come not only philistines but sometimes very wise persons 
claiming to be educated. But we must confess, that it is impossible 
without a certain type of lack of conscience and hypocrisy, even to 
one’s self as well as to others, to affirm seriously anything like this of 
Tolstoy. Tolstoy, of course, was one. He was really Tolstoy, and no 
one else. This is now beginning to be understood.’ 


Ivanov-Razumnik? takes much the same attitude. He notes 
differences in Tolstoy’s attitude in the course of his life but he 
considers them all part of one great search for truth during 
which Tolstoy passed through several phases. 

1 Val. Bulgakov, Tolstoy the Moralist, Prague 1923, pp. 6 f. 

2 Vol. IV, St. Petersburg, 1912. 
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On the other hand, Aldanov boldly challenges this unity and 
concludes his study: 


The story is quite mysterious and original; in a lack of comprehension 
we pause before the undecided problem of Tolstoy. A Greek passing 
over to Judaism or a Jew who lived for long years as a Greek, a misan- 
thope in love with life, a rationalist who gave so much labor to the 
criticism of unclean reason, a genius born to be evil and becoming 
inhumanly good,—Leo Tolstoy stands before us as an eternal riddle. 
Who was he in fact, this man who lived a life in a glass frame, so near 
and dear to every one of modern people? When the light of the eternal 
Tolstoyan sun falls on the poor prism of analysis, it is broken into a 
rainbow of a thousand shades. We study the separate clear colors. But 
who knows all the shades of the enchanting spectrum? Who has reached 
the mystery of the original unity? Who can say, that he has understood 
Leo Tolstoy?® 


We may well agree on the impossibility of reaching a definite 
solution but it is surely possible for us to seek to clarify our 
impressions and we could profitably analyze all of his works, 
not merely those of his published volumes but those also which 
appeared after his death, to see how far they carry out the 
ideas that are usually ascribed to them. At first sight the 
writings of Tolstoy are almost childishly simple but they 
become more complex as we study them further and try to 
arrange in intelligible form the impressions which we have 
received from them. Anna Karenina, the great novel of social 
life, is a case in point. Exactly what does the novel teach us 
as to sin and responsibility and how far does this lesson coincide 
with the intentions of Tolstoy as we have a right to understand 
him? 

There is a gloomy and dread phrase attached to the novel, 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” The average reader, seeing 
this, undoubtedly thinks that vengeance must be visited upon 
Anna for leaving her husband and following the dictates of her 
heart. The sinful love of Anna and Vronsky is opposed to the 
pure Christian love of Kitty and Levin and virtue triumphs. 
So sure was the original French translator of this that a version 
was made in which only the sinful story was depicted and Anna 
Karenina appeared as a story of adultery. 


3M. A. Aldanov, Zagadka Tolstogo (The Riddle of Tolstoy), Berli. 1923, 
pp. 126 f. 
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Nevertheless Russian critics have not agreed on this simple 
solution. Dostoyevsky in his searching analysis of the story 
and of the character of Levin does not express definitely the 
ultimate responsibility. Evil lies so deep in human nature that 
only God to Whom “Vengeance is Mine, I will repay” can 
answer the question. The human judge must take refuge in 
Mercy and Love. 


Afterwards, at the end of the novel, in the dark and terrible picture 
of the fall of a human spirit, followed step by step, in the representation 
of that unavoidable condition, when evil, mastering the being of a man, 
fetters every movement, paralyzes every power of resistance, every 
thought, every desire to struggle with the darkness which falls on the 
spirit and is consciously, willingly, passionately accepted by the soul in 
place of light,—in this picture there is so much instruction for the 
human judge, for one who maintains measure and weight, that finally 
he exclaims, in fear and confusion: “No, I have not always vengeance 
nor will I always repay,” and he will not inhumanly place it to the fault 
of the darkly fallen criminal, that he neglected the outcome as shown 
by the eternal light and consciously rejected it. At least, he will not 
take refuge in the letter of the law.‘ 


This passage, more or less obscure as it is, shows that Dostoy- 
evsky was less certain as to the cause of the tragic outcome 
than was Ivanov-Razumnik, who gives a blunt decision: 


For Anna there was no salvation. She offered as a sacrifice for her 
happiness, the unhappiness of another—and perished; if she had 
sacrificed her happiness and continued to live with the hateful husband, 
she would have doomed herself to eternal unhappiness ..... Better to 
perish than to destroy—that is of course the thought of Byelinsky, of 
Dostoyevsky and of Tolstoy; but in this novel Tolstoy tries to give in 
artistic phrases a positive as well as a negative result..... Un- 
willingly again and again Tolstoy asks himself the same question “how 
to live?” and parallel to the novel of Anna, he gives us another story of 
his searchings, his questions, his doubts and answers in the story and 
development of the second principal hero—Konstantin Levin, with his 
question and answer, “How to live?—to live for the soul.”® 


Gromeka in a review which was approved by Tolstoy writes: 


The confused and superstitious faith in rank and the vanity of an 
arbitrary change of human passions, which is called the application of 


‘ Dostoyevsky, Dnevnik Pisatelya July-Aug. 1877, ed. Ladyzhnikov, Berlin 
1922, pp. 320f. 
5Op. cit., pp. 89 f. 
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the principle of freedom to the realm of the feeling of love,—this 
quasi-liberal faith in the novel of Anna receives a mortal wound. The 
artist showed us that in this field there is no unconditional freedom, but 
there are laws, and it depends on the will of man to agree with these 
laws and be happy, or to transgress them and be unhappy. There is not 
here freedom for human reason which is now celebrating easily and 
prematurely its false victory and thinking that it can change the laws 
of the human spirit, ignoring their force and transforming them in 
accordance with its own distant conceptions. It is impossible to destroy 
the family without causing it unhappiness, and on this old unhappiness 
it is impossible to construct new happiness. It is impossible to ignore 
the opinion of society, because, even if it is false, it is still a necessary 
condition of quiet and freedom and open war with it poisons, embitters 
and cools the most blazing feeling. Marriage is the only form of love in 
which feeling forms quietly, naturally and without interruptions, 
firm bonds between people and society, preserving freedom for activity, 
giving power and inspiration for it, creating a pure childish world, 
creating a soil, a source and implements of life. But this pure family 
principle can be created only on the firm basis of true feeling. It cannot 
be founded on external calculation. And a later allurement with 
passion, as the necessary consequence of an old lie, destroying it, will 
correct nothing and will lead surely to final ruin, because “Vengeance is 
Mine, I will repay.”* 


This is perhaps the conventional point of view with the addition 
that the real sin was the marriage of Anna and Karenin. 
Aldanov asks pertinently 


Is the fundamental idea of Anna Karenina really correctly formulated 
by Gromeka? Is there really in his interpretation a moral idea? In a 
few words it leads to the old saying; if you have not given your word, 
be strong; if you have, keep it. Anna gave her word to Karenin and did 
not keep it. Vronsky gave his word to Anna and also did not keep it or 
kept it poorly. Therefore both are destined to death.’ 


Prince Kropotkin interprets the novel in terms of his own 
theories: 


At any rate, if the story of Anna Karenina had to end in tragedy, it was 
not in the least in consequence of an act of supreme justice. As always, 
the honest artistic genius of Tolstoy had indicated another cause—the 
real one. It was the inconsistency of Vronsky and Karenina. After 


*M. S. Gromeka, Posledniya proizvedenija gr. L. N. Tolstogo, p. 61; quoted 
by Aldanov, op. cit., p. 30. 
7 Aldanov, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 
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having separated from her husband and defied “public opinion”—that 
is, the opinion of women who as Tolstoy shows it himself, were not 
honest enough to have any voice in the matter—neither she nor 
Vronsky had the courage of breaking entirely with that society the 
futility of which Tolstoy knows and describes so exquisitely. Instead 
of that, when Anna returns with Vronsky to St. Petersburg, her own 
and Vronsky’s chief preoccupation was—How Betsy and other such 
women would receive her, if she made her appearance among them 
And it was the opinion of the Betsies—surely not superhuman justice 
—which brought Karenina to suicide.® 


Many of these versions give us a“curious result. Morality 
and happiness depend on society and we should be as corrupt 
as society sanctions, no more. It might be permissible to argue 
on this basis as Andreyev does in Darkness as to whether one 
has the right to be virtuous in a corrupt society. Yet if we can 
carry this into Anna Karenina, Tolstoy is preaching a moral 
code which is lower than that of society, since it is permeated 
with a cynicism which tends to approve the vice it claims to 
castigate. 

Finally Leo Shestov uses a different approach to the fate of 
Anna: 


Vengeance waits her, Count Tolstoy will give it to her. She sinned and 
must be punished. In all Russian and perhaps in foreign literature no 
artist has so mercilessly and quietly brought his hero to the terrible 
fate awaiting him, as Count Tolstoy did in his novel with Anna. I do 
not say mercilessly and quietly—joyfully and triumphantly. The 
shameful and painful ending of Anna was for Count Tolstoy a joyful 
portent. After killing her, he leads Levin to faith in God and ends his 
novel. Had Anna been able to endure her shame, had there remained 
with her a consciousness of her human rights, had she died not crushed 
and annihilated, but just and proud, Count Tolstoy would have lost 
that means of support, thanks to which he could maintain his own 
spiritual poise. Before him was the alternative—Anna or he, himself, 
her ruin or his salvation. And he sacrificed Anna, who followed Vronsky 
while her husband was living. Count Tolstoy clearly feels, what sort of 
a husband Karenin is for Anna; as no one else, he describes the whole 
terror of the position of a gifted, clever, sensitive and living woman 
bound by the bonds of marriage to a walking automaton. But he must 
consider these bonds binding, sacred, for in the essence of obligation 


8 Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature, Lond. 1905, p. 128. 
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in general he sees the proof of the higher harmony. And in defence of 
this obligation he rises with all the power of his artistic genius. Anna 
by breaking the “rule” must perish by a painful death.® 


He writes again: 


At the moment of the appearance of “Anna Karenina” you could 
persuade Count Tolstoy of anything, except that the good is not on 
Levin’s side. Not only is it on Levin’s side—it is against all, who 
think, feel and live not as Levin; it is against Koznyshev, Vronsky, 
against Anna, and it takes vengeance on them, it punishes them, how- 
ever they may temporarily celebrate a victory over Levin.!® 


We could extend this list of conflicting opinions almost 
indefinitely but before we proceed to construct a new theory 
of the novel, there are a few points that must be noticed, and 
these points are very striking when we come to bring them 
together. 

The first question concerns the character of Karenin. Those 
critics who stress the sin of Anna or see how she has erred by 
making a man unhappy point to the Karenin of the pardon 
scene" and it cannot be denied that Karenin here is on a higher 
spiritual plane than either Anna or Vronsky. It is almost the 
only passage in the novel where Tolstoy does not ridicule him 
as an official. “All his life Aleksyey Aleksandrovich had lived 
and worked in official spheres which had to do with the re- 
flection of life. And every time, when he met with life 
itself, he recoiled from it.”'* Ovsyaniko-Kulikovsky™ tries to 
explain away this statement and argues that Tolstoy wished to 
be fair to Karenin but that his aversion to officials was so great 
that he could not draw an official without satirizing him. This 
may be true but we must not forget that it is only in one scene 
that Karenin becomes a man. Everywhere else he inspires us 
with the same loathing that he inspired in Anna. It is certainly 
dangerous to rest the interpretation of the novel on one scene 
which shows the leading character in an utterly inconsistent 
position. Besides this, had Karenin really been stirred to 


®L. Shestov, Dobro v uchenii Tolstogo i Nitshe (Good in the Teaching of 
Tolstoy and Nietsche), Berlin 1923, p. 15. 

0 Jbid., p. 20. 

1 Part IV, Chap. xvii. 

12 Ed. Ladyzhnikov, Berlin, 1919, I, 202. 

8 Sobraniye Sochinenty, Moscow, 1923, III, Tolstoy,’ p. 121. 
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humanity, his moral victory over Vronsky would have given 
him a good opportunity to win back Anna’s love but he relapses 
into a cold virtue which drives Anna more hopelessly into 
Vronsky’s arms. 

More than that, it should be noticed that Karenin never 
once is tortured by the fear or hope that Anna’s second child 
was his. If we think of Anna’s later attitude on birth control 
when Darya visits her in the country and also notice the false- 
ness which Darya noticed on visiting Anna in Petersburg" we 
may conclude that the marriage between Anna and Karenin 
had become an empty form, one in name only, long before 
Vronsky appeared on the scene. If this is true, Karenin is not 
only soulless but also lifeless in a sense that was particularly 
displeasing to Tolstoy at the time and we are led to marvel 
not at the wickedness and heartlessness cf Anna but at the 
miracle which roused Karenin, if only for a moment. In this 
case Anna’s offence was in marrying at all with such a man 
but this is quite a different problem, as we shall see. It is then 
fair to presume that in reality, if not in theory, we cannot 
admire Karenin and must reject any theory which implies that 
he is a normal human being. 


A second observation that may be made is Tolstoy’s hatred 
for a sterile virtue. We see this in the cruel remark of Natasha, 
one of Tolstoy’s ideal women, to Princess Marya on Sonya. 
The poor girl has given up her beloved Nikolay Rostov, so 
that he could wed the wealthy Marya and now Natasha says 
of her: 


“To him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away? She hath not; why? I don’t know. Perhaps she hasn’t 
egotism—I don’t know; but it is being taken from her and has been 
She is a sterile blossom; you know, as on a strawberry? 

I’m sometimes sorry for her, and sometimes I think, she doesn’t feel it, 
as we would.”!6 
This is one of the most cold-blooded remarks in all Russian 
literature and it occurs in the works of a man who was later 
to preach extreme asceticism. 

14 Fd. cit., I, 96. 

% For other examples of the stupidity of officials compare the Death of 


Ivan Ilyich, the Living Corpse Act VI, Scene I, Resurrection, etc. 
1 War and Peace, IV, 352. 
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Anna Karenina shows a similar attitude. Take the case of 
Lidia Ivanovna, the woman who never got a divorce from a 
husband with whom she cannot live, the woman who never 
does violate her marriage vows. Think of the heartless way 
in which she treats Anna, of the relationship which she bears 
to Karenin and even the most rigid moralist must confess that 
there is something perverted and repulsive in every word she 
utters and every thought on which she acts. If she would only 
sin and become human, she might be saved. Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to good are not only vain; they are unnatural, and 
therefore, to Tolstoy, unattractive. 

The same doctrine of self-denial upsets the moral of the 
Living Corpse. It is all very well for Ivanov-Razumnik to 
argue that the play is closely related to Anna Karenina, that 
the old bonds cannot be broken and replaced by new. Never- 
theless that is not the question. It is rather the folly of 
Fedya who will not fight for his wife, who will not divorce her, 
who will not die for her, until he sees that she is condemned. 
It is again a weakling who does not strive to hold that to which 
he is lawfully and morally entitled. The play is obviously weak 
and though some scenes are excellent, we can well understand 
how the later Tolstoy did not bring himself to publish it. 

Finally we must recognize that Tolstoy felt a certain attrac- 
tion to Anna. He describes her sin, he chastises her mercilessly, 
but he feels her power. It is not for no purpose that Levin 
feels himself so moved when he visits her in her disgrace. Again 
and again he feels how extraordinarily Anna pleases him" and 
while he is perfectly loyal to Kitty, Anna’s fascination is some- 
thing far too powerful for Levin to resist. Levin is Tolstoy 
and we must feel that those qualities which made Anna attract 
Levin are precisely those qualities in a woman which would 
charm against his will Count Tolstoy. Perhaps this is one 
reason why he feels so bitterly towards her, why she must 
perish. 

Finally we cannot forget Betsy Tverskaya and her friends. 
They form a thoroughly corrupt society where loyalty and 
purity are conspicuously absent. Their husbands know of their 
indiscretions and approve or tolerate. They do not transgress 
the rules of society and Tolstoy has nothing to say to them. 


1 Part VII, Chap. X. 
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So too with Stiva Oblonsky, poor, sinning Stiva, ready for an 
affair with any one and constantly hurting his devoted wife 
with his disloyalty, the man who is ready to confess his rascality 
and his defects but who has no intention of remedying them."® 
None of these perish or are more than moderately unhappy 
and Anna perishes for she takes herself seriously. Perhaps 
that is the real lesson of the novel, but if so, it is one of the 
greatest pieces of cynicism in the world. 

What then is the tragic guilt of Anna, if it is not adultery, 
nor a violation of her obligations, nor the doom of society? 
It is her serious violation of life, of that type of full and complete 
life in accordance with the laws of nature, and her realization 
of this violation. What do we mean by this? 

She has married Karenin, a man who is not really living, and 
yet in a way she loved him at first. At times he was tolerable. 
At times he might even become passionate. She had had one 
child by him and probably that was the end. There would not 
be another. Anna wanted love. She wanted to be a wife as 
well as a mother and Karenin paralyzed one side of her nature. 
Had she been able to substitute Vronsky for Karenin and treat 
the whole affair as a joke, Anna would have been like Betsy 
and her friends. She would have lived to hold a respected 
position in Russian society. But she could not. As Betsy tells 
Stiva, “Karenin does not understand that she is one of those 
women who cannot play with their feelings.”!® Her affair with 
Vronsky passes beyond the mere social diversion of an unmoral 
society. It is the same with Vronsky. His mother who smiles at 
the intrigue in the beginning cuts off his allowance when he de- 
. Clines to leave Anna for a brilliant career in Siberia, where his less 
able comrade Serpukhovsky wins rapid promotion. It is because 
of this depth of feeling that Anna so lightly throws her security 
to the winds when Vronsky falls at the races. She does not 
think of the price which she must pay for her confession that 
Vronsky is the father of her next child. In her mind Vronsky 
has replaced Karenin and her starved cravings as a wife re- 
assert themselves. 


18 Cf. the analysis in Dostoyevsky, Dnevnik Pisatelya, February 1877, 
pp. 79 ff. 
9 T, 601. 
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There is the other side also. Had Anna followed her first 
impulse and left for Moscow with her son, she might have been 
saved. Vronsky would have followed. Perhaps Karenin would 
have been forced by public opinion to fight a duel. Perhaps 
he might have sued for divorce. The important thing was that 
Anna would have had with her her lover Vronsky and her son 
Serezha. She waited. When she left Karenin after the birth 
of the second child, she left Serezha with the father. She could 
not take the boy along with his half-sister and Vronsky and 
she missed him. 

Even with the child she had with her, all was not well. 
Karenin had insisted on having a nurse for the child and this 
was a sin, for mothers should nurse their own children. Tolstoy 
shows the ideal in Natasha who does. He declaims against the 
failure of mothers to do so again and again, noticeably in the 
Kreutzer Sonata and his later writings on sex. Even in the 
Devil the wife of Irtenyev who is represented as a mere butterfly 
cannot nurse her child and thereby we can explain the reason 
for the physical superiority of the peasant woman. She fasci- 
nates Irtenyev merely because she is so close to nature with 
its respect of the laws of reproduction and decay. 

But to return to Anna. She cannot feel the same toward 
the second child and she cannot be happy without the first. 
She is still torn in sunder. Karenin will be the legal father 
of any children which will still be born. Vronsky’s hope of 
continuing his family name is futile unless Karenin will give 
a divorce. An active officer, Vronsky is then forced to give up 
all his activity, his friends, his pastimes to be the lover of a 
woman whose children can never legally be his. The result 
can only be quarrels and a tragedy. It is no wonder that Anna 
and Vronsky soon return to Petersburg and here her first 
desire is to see her son. 

She has been away for some time and now she tries to see 
Serezha. She bribes her way into her house, into her son’s room, 
and finds that he has changed. He loves his mother but his 
mother is no longer closely connected with him. She no longer 
shares his interests. She has not developed as he has developed 
and she sees him still as the child he was, not the youth he is 
growing into. That one visit reveals to her the terrible truth 
that she has lost her son, that the bond with the past which 
she has sought to maintain is broken. 
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It is then and only then that she defies society at the ill-fated 
theatre party. Why should she care? The maternal side of her 
nature has been destroyed. She realizes that she has lost both 
her hopes. As a wife she is lost, for Karenin will not grant a 
divorce. As a mother she is lost, for her son no longer feels with 
her and thinks with her. Why not risk all on one mad throw? 
She does. Betsy and her affinities, all the unmoral and immoral 
social leaders, turn her down. That is the end. 

Anna’s doom is sealed and:from this time on her character 
disintegrates. She quarrels with Vronsky, lest he cease to love 
her and almost drives him away. She becomes a woman living 
for love and maimed and unnatural love at that, for again 
Tolstoy loathed birth control in all its forms.2” From now on 
she is willing to snare any man who appears. She welcomes 
Veslovsky, because she wishes to know if she is still attractive. 
She is ready for an affair with Levin, the husband of her friend. 

Thus with the two sides of her nature stifled, Anna perishes 
and it is only a question of time when some incident will 
complete her ruin. A slight misunderstanding with Vronsky, 
a failure to receive a letter and a telegram and it is all over. 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.” 

But if Tolstoy meant to show the sin of adultery, he did 
not succeed. He has not convinced us that adultery is fatal 
except in the unusual case, for there is Stiva and Betsy and 
all the others. A man or woman must live in accordance with 
life, if they would live and think. Stiva and Betsy each in his 
own way do not reason. They live and love and laugh—and 
pass to another affair. Anna was serious, measured herself 

against the life of nature with its principles of birth and death, 

of love and motherhood, and she perished. Life is vindicated 
by the novel and life consists of all those elements which the 
thinking Tolstoy with his later views of non-resistance and of 
personal asceticism sought to denounce. 

There is another argument which can be used against the 
common view of Anna’s guilt. That is to be found in the story 
of Levin and Kitty. A common interpretation sees in this the 
foil to Anna and Vronsky. In one case we have unhallowed 
love,in the other sacred and idyllic love. One love leads to death 


%0 Cf. the Kreutzer Sonata, the Afterward and other passages. 
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and ruin. It carries Anna under the train and leads Vronsky 
to lay down his life in Serbia. The other takes its couple to 
holiness and happiness. Yet when we read the story of Levin 
and Kitty, we must be optimists indeed to see in Levin’s fate 
any future peace and comfort. We must remember that 
Dostoyevsky saw in that story Tolstoy’s own departure from 
the Orthodox Church and a series of spiritual trials. He says 
of the final discovery by Levin as to how he should live: 


In a word, the doubts ended, and Levin believed,—in what? He still 
did not define it closely, but he already believed. But is that faith. He 
joyfully asks himself the question: “Is that really faith?” We must 
assume that it is not. More than that; people like Levin can hardly 
have a definite faith. Levin loves to call himself the people, but he is a 
nobleman, a Moscow nobleman of the medium-upper circle, the 
historian of which was preeminently Count L. Tolstoy In a 
word, this direct soul is an idly-chaotic soul, or he would not be a 
contemporary Russian intellectural nobleman, and of the middle-upper 
noble circle.” 


Dostoyevsky here demolishes the final solution of Levin but 
he does not draw attention to the numerous parallels which 
exist between the two stories and these parallels are most 
striking. We must not forget that Kitty was in the beginning 
of the story in love with Vronsky and would have married him, 
had not the more dazzling Anna won him away from her. We 
must remember the many parallels between the two house- 
holds, the visit of Veslovsky to Levin as well as to Anna, the 
visit paid to Anna by Levin about which we have spoken; even 
the quarrels between Levin and Kitty are substantially of the 
same character as those between Anna and Vronsky. 

We are not concerned here with the political and social views 
of Levin. They belong in a study of the development of Tolstoy 
himself but we must pause to consider Levin’s views on family 
life and marriage, on all those problems which are connected 
with the life of Anna. 

Here first we cannot fail to notice the almost brooding pre- 
occupation of Levin with sex. We notice the tremendous im- 
portance which Levin attaches to marriage. 


31 Dnevnik Pisatelya, July-August, 1877, pp. 326 f. 
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He could not only not imagine love for a woman without marriage, but 
he had previously imagined the family and then the woman who would 
give him the family. His conceptions of marriage were not therefore 
like those of the majority of his acquaintances, for whom marriage was 
one of the many affairs of social life; for Levin it was the chief affair of 
life, upon which depended its whole happiness.” 


Yet with all this which is so strikingly like Tolstoy’s own 
attitude on the eve of his marriage to Sophia Behrs and which 
is expressed so well in Family Happiness, Levin has had a past 
but we may well forgive or ignore this in view of his reformation 
and leave the details to rest in the diary which he insists upon 
Kitty reading before marriage. The chief result of this past 
or perhaps we should say the chief quality of Levin’s imagina- 
tion is its tremendous sensitiveness to the physical side of 
woman. He is insulted when he visits Sviyazhsky, who though 
married has no children, and finds that his friend is obviously 
trying to win him for his sister-in-law who appears at dinner 
with a low-cut dress.* We find it again in his anger at Darya 
when she treats Kitty’s first rejection of his suit as natural and 
tries to argue that a girl may not be able to guess right at the 
first moment when she knows a man.”4 

Levin is incurably romantic in his understanding of the 
meaning of marriage. When he proposes to Kitty and is 
accepted, he is swept off his feet. He wants the wedding to take 
place at once. He is willing to accept any suggestion that is 
made to him and he is absolutely surprised and dumbfounded 
that Kitty has definite ideas as to what she is to do and how 
to do it.* In reality Levin is as comical a figure as is Podkolesin 
in Gogol’s drama Marriage who expects the tailor to notice 
that he is to be married. 

In all this Levin’s thoughts are thoroughly incorrect. His life 
is proper and reasonable but kis ideas are utterly wrong. To 
life marriage is something which is without marvels and without 
unusual events. It is mysterious only by its universality and 
it forms part of that great cycle which holds within itself all 
things human. The appeal of sex is universal and if it is treated 
normally, in proper proportions, there can be no tragedy. There 
is nothing mysterious in the bond between Irtenyev and the 

27, 137. “TJ, 381. 

3, 465. %II, 6ff. 
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peasant woman in the Devil. There is much that is romantic 
and artificial in the relation between Irtenyev and his wife. 
Hence the natural conquc . the artificial and Irtenyev is swept 
from his moorings for reality should be in marriage. 

Levin is on a basis of reality with Kitty but his thoughts are 
in a different sphere. The result is nearly tragedy. Think of 
the numerous quarrels that arise because Levin loses his way 
and arrives home a little later than usual and Kitty becomes 
madly jealous. The early days of their married life, while they 
are absolutely preoccupied with each other and not with life 
and their work, are not the golden epoch they had expected 
but a series of petty quarrels. Love is only a part of life and at 
that moment Levin and Kitty are acting exactly like Anna and 
Vronsky. 

They are saved from disaster by outside events. There is 
the death of Nikolay Levin and there is the almost simultaneous 
discovery that Kitty is to have a child. Thus outside pressure 
breaks the fatal charm and allows Kitty and Levin to get back 
into the circle of life and activity where alone nature and life 
allows happiness. Even then, however, Levin cannot solve the 
problem of life. He becomes jealous of Veslovsky for nothing 
and orders him from the house. 

Say what we will, Levin was not happy. No more than Anna 
was he able to bring himself into that intellectual harmony with 
the universe that nature demanded. The riddle of life was too 
much for him.— 


happy in his family life, a healthy man, Levin was several times so near 
to suicide, that he hid a rope, so as not to hang himself with it, and he 
feared to walk with a rifle, lest he shoot himself..... When Levin 
thought what he was and why he lived, he found no answer and 
despaired; but when he ceased asking himself about it, he knew as it 
were, what he was and why he lived, because he acted and lived firmly 
and decidedly.* 


Thus again, if we interpret Levin in terms of Anna, we see that 
Levin when he obeyed life, was happy; when he disobeyed, 
when he thought and his mind could not work in harmony 
with nature, he was unhappy. 

Levin is saved to the end of the story not by his virtuous 
ideas but by his virtuous life, i.e., by life in accordance with 


%* TT, 495. 
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nature but it is a very dangerous thing for a man to lead his 
life with no understanding as to what constitutes right and 
wrong. The feeling that he should g. ;to his wife before he paid 
attention to the peasants is well enough, but Levin wants to 
live reasonably. He meditates too much and the solution at 
the end is vague. Hear Levin’s last thought. 


This new feeling has not changed me, not made me happy, not il- 
luminated me suddenly, as I dreamed, as feeling toward my son. There 
was no surprise. But whether it is faith or not, I do not know, what it 
is—but feeling has come in imperceptibly by sufferings and has taken a 
firm position in my heart. 

So I will be angry at Ivan the coachman, I will quarrel, will express 
my thoughts unseasonably, there will be a wall between the holy of 
holies of my soul and others, even of my wife, I will blame her for my 
fear and repent of it, I will fail to understand with my reason why I 
pray, I will pray—but my life is now, my whole life, independent of 
everything that can happen to me, every moment of it—is not only not 
senseless, as it was before, but it has an undoubted sense of good, which 
I am able to place in it.?” 


What does all this mean? Dostoyevsky with his knowledge 
of the heart answered, “Nothing,” as we have seen. Indeed we 
are not exaggerating when we say that Levin has been con- 
verted and that ends the book. Tolstoy gives us no picture of a 
converted man in life. Take Prince Andrey in War and Peace. 
He understands the truth as he dies. Or Ivan Ilyich who 
realizes the folly of his life some hours before the end. Or 
Nekhlyudov in Resurrection who leaves Maslova and is con- 
verted on nearly the last page of his novel. Tolstoy is searching 
and so he does not give us the result of his search. He does 
not strive as Dostoyevsky in Alesha Karamazov or Prince 
Myshkin to show a good quality in action. He is satisfied to 
indicate it vaguely and we must take for granted the results. 

But Levin will be angry at his wife. Their lives have not 
ended and Kitty may well envy Anna who has finished her 
troubles once for all beneath the wheels of the car. The next 
stage in the Story of Levin and Kitty is that grim tale, the 
Kreutzer Sonata. Aldanov®* draws a brilliant comparison 
between Levin and Pozdnyshev and shows how the second is 


27 TT, 534 f. 
28 Op. cit., pp. 39-55. 
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but a later stage in the development of the first. The only 
chance of peace is the way of Natasha but then Levin will have 
to seek for sympathy and communion with his wife without 
or on that side of logic in humble obedience to the laws of 
nature. If he tries to prove those laws the spell is broken and 
tragedy results. 

There is a third illustration that we can give and this is even 
more pathetic. Count Leo Lvovich Tolstoy, son of the great 
writer, describes his last summer at Yasnaya Polyana. 

There is something pathetic as well as unedifying in the 
apostle of non-resistance taking part in such a performance but 
it is the logical answer to the strain of suspicion and of distrust 
that passes through the head of Levin and his final statement 
that he will quarrel with his wife just as before. When we think 
of the parallels between Levin and Tolstoy we can understand 
the end of the story and the last days at Tasnaya Polyana. 


It was one o’clock at night. I was sleeping when my father came into 
my room unexpectedly with a candle in his hand and in his robe. 

I woke up and called out. 

“It is I’—said father,—‘‘she has gone out again into the garden. 
Go to her”..... 

Mother was lying face down on the earth, with her face against the 
trunk of an old linden. We tried to lift her up. But she fell back on the 
ground and would not get up. 

“He chased me out,”—she groaned in hysteria. “I won’tgo.... 
Ican’t gountilhecomes..... ae 

I became sorry for her, and ran up to father. 

““Well?—"he asked anxiously. 

“She won’t come,”—I said,—‘“‘she says you put her out.” 

“O, my God!”—shouted father,—“‘No! No! This is unendurable! 

“Go to her.” I said—“she won’t come without you.” 

“No, No,’”’—he kept repeating beside himself in despair,—“I won’t 
go.” 

“You’re her husband,”—I said to him loudly and with disgust, 
“vou must settle this.” 

He looked at me in surprise and timidly and silently went out into the 
garden. Only then would mother come back to the house, and all went 
to sleep. 

The next day father wrote in his diary: 
“Yesterday Leo shouted at me, as at a child.”?® 


29 V Yasnoy Polyanye, Prague, 1923, pp. 44 f. 
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We can now see the meaning of that grim description. 
Tolstoy must have intended his story as a just condemnation 
for adultery but his feelings led him astray. He made Karenin 
utterly loathesome and Anna overwhelmingly attractive. Per- 
haps he hoped to have Levin and Kitty represent sacred and 
sanctified as opposed to sinful love but Levin came to form part 
of the great confession of that life which ended on the railroad 
station at Astakovo, while so-called friends kept his wife outside 
until the great man lost consciousness for the last time. Then 
the old distinction passed and a still grimmer meaning appeared. 

Woe to Anna who vainly separated her life as wife and 
mother! Woe to Karenin, whose external career comes to an 
end which he cannot realize! Woe to Levin for his failure to 
orient himself in the great path of life and to steer a true course 
in the world about him! Woe above all to Tolstoy himself who 
could not with his reason manifest the religion of life in which 
he believed and sought for a logical substitute! Woe to all who 
cannot live in accordance with those principles of quiet, self- 
confident, active innocent life which nature sets, the religion 
of the universe. 

“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay.” Dostoyevsky with his 
infinite pity and his knowledge of the human heart added, 
“Vengeance is not mine, I will not repay” and passed the last 
sentence on to the Infallible Judge. In criticising Anna and 
Levin we may well add another text, “Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.” With these two texts we can leave 
Anna Karenina as one of the greatest manifestations of the 
genius of Leo Tolstoy and both novel and author wait to 
receive their final judgment not from men but before the life 
of the universe and the eternal laws of nature and of God. 

CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANINNG 


ERRATA 


The following misprints, duly corrected in proof, have 
been noted in the article by Joseph E. Gillet entitled: Perolé pez 
Ranjel, Farga a honor & reuerencia del glorioso nascimiento, 
in Vol. XLI, pp. 860 ff.: 

p. 860, line 1, FARCA r. FARCA. 

p. 864, the title should be divided as follows, the sign / in- 
dicating the end of each line: LA farca siguiente hizo Perolo 
= / pez ranjel a honor & reuerécia del glorioso nascimi- 
ento de nue = / stro redéptor Jesu christo & dela virgé 
gloriosa madre suya. En la qlse / introduzé quatro pastores. 
los ndbres delos gles son | Juan | Domingo / bras | benito 
| y vn saluaje G los viene assombrar. Y entra Juan diziédo. 

p. 886, lines 5-6, the word and after give the word is to be 
placed before Covarrubias. 

p. 886, line 35, Diliogo r. Didlogo. 











